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INTRODUCnON 

no!'/" '"^ P"blicanon of , his volume. ,he firsl three-year «vcre of the Ffh ^ 
noperspectives m Bftingual Education Re*Mr<^tl iv^ . ^ * 

have been out a/texth^t ^ u to which the books 

be made concerning bilingual ed^Jcation technology 

Proposed Categories of Knowledge 
in Bilingual Education 

I- Theory • • % 

A. Knowledge of phenomena related to language and 
communication ■anBUdgc ana 

B. Knowledge of phenomena related to culture and society 
II. Technology 

^' etoo?' '"'""'"•^"^ ^•^'^•'^d -""dels in bilingual 
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B. Knowledge of phenomena related to instructional materials 

C. Knowledge of phVnomena related to specific techniques or 
methods ^ 

D. Knowledge of phenomena related to technical instruments 
* E. Knowledge of'phenomefta related to measurement 

F. Knowledge of phenomena related to evaluation 

III. Public Policy 

A. Knowledge of phenonnena related to federal bilingual educa- 
tion ^egislatioli and implementing regulations , 

B. Knowledge of phenomena related to actions of the courts 

C. Knowledge of phenomena related to state bilingual education 
legislation and implementing regulations 

D. Knowledge of phenomena related to the bilingual education 
policies of local school districts 

E. Knowledge of phenomena reiated to the influence of the mass 
media on bilingual education issues 

F Knowledge of phenomena related to bilingual ethnocommunities 
Obviously the outline is not totally inclusive of all possible knowledge in 
the field of bilingual education. But the key features are cleaijy. discernable. 
Similarly, all of the categories are not mutually exclusive. Some overlap is 
inevitable, but there is enough distinctiveness in each category to clearly 
demarcate one area from another. . • . 

The usefulness of the knowledge categories just described, and imple- 
mented through the Ethnoperspectives Project, stems from their utility m 
devising a research agenda that exhibits some measure of orderliness and 
comprehensiveness. For instance, each year of the three-year project was 
dcvotedTo topics in one of the three main areas. As a result, the researchers 
brought together each year exhibited a considerable amount ot cohesion 
and the resulting publication reflected the state of knowledge in its respec- 
tive area. . 

The knowledge categories proposed also can serve a heuristic function. 
They can do so m at least two ways. First, researchers and practitioners 
_will have available a mechanism for identifying ^^aps in knowledge. They 
also wi4l be able to assess the relative level of knowledge (or ignor^e) in 
each area. In this sense, the categories proposed can assist in assigning 
priorities for further knowledge development. ' ' . • . , . . 

Secondly, the categories of knowledge can be useful to highlight the in- 
teractions between theory, technology, and public policy. In the past, the 
lack of such categories has tended to confuse decision making in the field 
of bilingual education. On some occasions, for example, decision makers 
have not been sufficiently aware of the difference between choosing a par- 
ticular technical alternative as a matter of oublic policy and the use of 
technical data to justify a particular value choice that reflects public policy. 
To some extent, the transition vs maintenance dichotomy is an example of 
this confusion. Similarly, there has been an astonishing lack of clarity as to 
the impact of theory on bilingual education policy formulation and vice 
versa. Theoretical notions, such as "language dominance", have been en- 
shrined in some legislative actions even though these concepts may in fact 
be only theoretical. Comwig from the other direction, it should be clear that 
federally mandated research in bilingual education is not equally attentive 
to all important categories of the field In paitiCular, such research has 
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Tiirn.ng „„. „, ,he ,eci.nd proposition. „ ,s assentd ih.il ihere ,s » 

l.vilies First, someone has to lake the iinie to record knowSe Th,! 
a crilical slep because knowledge thai is nol re o le 1 ^11 „ i. , 
Secondly, records must be or,an,zed ani orescrs'. f r Z 
conveniem, as possible ThisUvl/^^^^^^^^^^ 

mine The „!p . ,,r , °/ 8°''^ ""ggets than to a gold 

,Z '"'"8«"»ralional efforts to knowkd^ Si? 

:=:*inth*iis:r.tr 

Kno>* ledge that is well documentVrd and accumulated fr)m a divPrO.v ,r 
organized adherents who generate knowledge within Ihe.rsJSrz^ 
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framework. What is significant about this process is that competing para^ 
digms arise within any given field. And it is this competition that both 
increases the rate of knowledge production and the efficacy ot rh<: critical 
process noted above. The clash of competing paradigms can shape knowl- 
edge much as the old blacksmith-shaped functional implements by banging . 
iron between the force of the hammer and the resistance of the anvil. Similai 
shaping and contouring of knowledge in bilingual education is essential it 
the field IS to contribute significantly to Jhe improvement of pedagogy. 

Moreover paradigms need not be reAicted lo narrow disciplinary con- 
cerns. In a field such as bilingual educfftiort44t might well be argued that 
paradigms should be multidisciplinary or interdisciplinary. After all. the 
essence of a paradigm is to invoke a framewor', within which phenomena 
can be studied and organized Such a framework should maximize com- 
prehensiveness as well as depth. 

These then are the two general propositions that formed the organiza- 
tional basis for the Ethnoperspectives Project. Some of the ideas described 
above were implemented better than others, but the overall philosophy was 
evident throughout the project. If this strategy for knowledge production 
proves to be useful in other contexts, then perhaps th^ Ethnoperspectives 
Project has contributed something of real significance to the field of bilingual 

education , • u i 

Shifting now Jo the theme of this book--bilingua! education technology— 
It may be useful to point out that m the ongoing public debate about bilingual 
educatio-^ it IS often the case- that a fundamental aspect of bilingual edu- 
cation IS overlooked. To state it simply Bilingual education is, to a signifi- 
cant degree a technical solution to a technval pioblem The nature ot the 
problem itself can be expressed succinctly. In general, students whose na- 
tive language is not English seem to achieve less in English monolingual 
schools than students whose native language is English. While there may 
be much disagreement as to the nature of the causes that result m this 
differenlMl achievement, there can be a little doubt as to the existence of 
the diOerenticil and little argument as to the need to minimi/e or even elim- 
inate it . J «■ • 1 
One important strategy aimed at removing the achievement difterential 
involves the instruction of bilingdal students by bilingual personnel who use 
bilingDal education techniques and materials This strategy is based on an 
intuitive understanding of the need to match a student s means of com- 
munication and culinral background with those of the teacher and, more 
cencrally the school Unfortunately, when this pedagogical strategy first 
beuan to gam currency among educators (c 1%7) and members of ethno- 
communities, there was no off-the-shelf technology that could be apphed 
to the bilingual classroom It x. therefore important to understand .that the 
desire to implement bilingual education in the late sixties was not accom- 
panied by a comprehensive body of knowledge that could be used to achieve 
the desired goal ^ 

Such a situatK)n. of course is not unique to biiingmil education When 
President John F Kennedy committed the nation to land a man on the moon 
within a decade, there was no off-the-shelf technology extant that could 
accomplish such a feat. What Kennedy expounded was nothing more than 
a national goal and a strategy for returning the U.S to a Po^'t'^>n of prom- 
inence in space €xplontion. During the ensuing ten year effort, bilhons of 
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dollars vsere poured into res«.rch. development, and exper.mentat.on Wh.le 
there was some concern about cost overruns, timelines, etc few people 
questioned the goal itself or the desirabiht/ to regain international ?rom 
nence in space In short, the goal was not negotiable, but enginee s codd 
come and go depending upon their success in solving technical problems 
forced • ?" '"''^ ■•t''^'^r6s\,f bilingual education were 

.^hn ^i , --nd^ven t« Tmport bilingual education 

echnology (since no billions were poured into ihis enterprise). The import 

he haza'd of Tr n ^''T ^'T'' " "^^^'^'^'^ ^ lesson S 

f K I technology across internalional borders. Early 

the rir I '.''"'""u" ™P°^'<^'' fr"-" <t«nada what has been called 

.anvT .n ? , ^"""^ '"tented essen- 

tially as an intervention strategy to efTect changes ,n ethnic group relations 

SenTu"' '"'"'"^ ""■^•'"■""^ ^"^''"^ monol,ngu.l students lo a totally 
French Janguage curriculum, hence the name immersiog. The assumption 
>*as that such students w ould be able to achieve lust as well fn an all French 
curriculum as in an all-English curriculum Wallace Lambert, a prmcll 
linTf 1 '""^'<='-.J'='"«n'-<rated to the satisfaction of many critic 
••Pcimjinp the parents ol the children who part.cipateu voluntarily m the 
program,, that the students m the immersion program did Indeed a hi ve 
■"bu wh?"" -'"'-^'^''.^•-"•erparts man all-English curricul m 

But what IS essentia to note here is that student achievement while 
posi ive. was essentially side' effect (and one that had to be assess d 
care ully in a stra.fjy that was ,n:ended to have an impact primar y o^ 

was nn . ^''"; i" I'^f '^^^ ""-ailed immersion model 

Ha not really a model of bilingual education, in a technical sense, but •, 
model for promoting change in intergroup relations. In short, the intended 

ZTmI """ T^"' """V "''"''"''^ »f ""pact on ethmc 

group relations, while itvside effects must be measured in terms of Muden' 
achievement in ordinary academic subjects 

When this model was imported into the United States, hovvever. its in- 
tended use was primarily to upgrade the achievement leveK of non-English- 

tTtK^ th^'s. .r'^fr ""^ ^'^"^ P— ""ansp an- 

» m . ; il , uT''u' -""del were converted to the pri- 

Vw!v!" ,H "^''^ "'^ 7''""' '■•^""■•al'y assessed 

Moreover, the early implementations of the immersion model in the U S 

FnTh * ";'"-f^"8'"'h-speaking children should be immersed in an a!i- 

Fnglish curnculum. This treatment proved to be a woeful failure, a fact that 

caused much con usion among advocates and critics alike of bilingual ed- 

Ssh ^rr"'"?'l -t^^^'l"'=""y modified so that limi, d- 

Fng ish-speaking students were immersed in their home language This 
treatment has proven to be remarkably successful ,n increasing studen 
achievement in both English and the native language, as well as in the 
conten areas The lesson that w_as learned is quite simple Students from 
ml r 17 ^T*" of a nonprestige language should be 

immersed in the,, native language. This is in marked contrast to the Ca 
nadTan experience where students from privileged homes who spoke a pres- 
t.gt language at home were immersedin a second, locally dominant language 
hsseniM ly. this IS the only technical change that the immersion model h^'s 
sustained in its transfer from Can.ida to the U S 
(iiven this situation. ,t is clear that the importation ofCanadian bilingual 
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education technology proved successful m improving student achievement 
among certain minority language students. Unfortunately, the model pro- 
duces such results only as a side effect of its intended primary outcome, 
which IS to impact on ethnic group relations. The fact that U S. educators 
have focused tlieir attention on the side effects of the original model does 
not mean that the model no longer produces the primary outcomes. It most 
certainlv does In »he V S . these outcomes have to do with engendering 
greater awareness within ethnic groups, motivating members of ethiuc groups 
to express the need for greater soci. I equity, and a myriad of other phe- 
nomena that are important to ethnocommumties in the U S ' nhappily. 
these outcomes, or what might be properly called side effects in the U S 
context, are not always seen positively by the majority population in the 
{, S Hence, while Lambert was able to show in Candida that the immersion 
model produced neutral or positive >ide effects »n terms of schotti achieve- 
ment, those who used the model in the V S found out that the side effects 
of the transplanted model (m th's case impact on ethnic relations since the 
main outcomes and the side efTects of the original mode! were reversed in 
the transplantation processf. were generally not seen positively by the ma- 
jority population 

I ha moral of this story is that merely technical soli/n>ns to a social or 
educ.itional issue are not always adequate The fact of the matter is that 
to lav there exists an olT-the helf technology (modified immers.on model) 
thai tan he implemented in many situations where bilingual education is 
ifuiiLated Unfortunately, that technology also --pacts on ethnic group re- 
lations -\nd V ^ile members of ethnic communities may generally v le w these 
side effects positively <but this is not always the case, since some membeis 
of ethnic communities argue that this technology also has negative side 
effects lor the ethnotommunity vis a vis assimilation, group identity, etc ). 
many members of the majority ptipulation would preler not to change the 
status quo ol ethnic group relations That, of course, is a problem of a 
different order and one that may well lequire solutions that are not merely 
lethniLal in character 

\ I) fin. am.thle lector, atabamos el primer ciclo del I thnoperspettives 
Project por donde empe/amos con la politica Repito que aunque es muy 
iptil. V hasta obhgatono. fomentar el desarrollo de <a teoria y la tecnologia 
bilingue. siempre hay que poner de menos un ojo en la politica. Porque como 
dcLia dona C heniha. te queman los fnjoles por andar de tecnico Y 
para recalt ir la unidad t esa dichosa troika que incluyc a la potitica. leona. 
y tccni)logia. les bnndo dos ensayos al fin de este tomo. El pnmero discute 
ia teoria del intercalamiento bilingue— el llamado code switching Y el 
scgundo propone un mareo para el analisis de la pol'tua bilingue en los 
\ st.idos I nklos Pues hien. hav los wacho en el epilogo 
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Part I 

MODELS, METHODS AND MATERIALS/ 
MODELOS, METODOS Y MATERIALES 



A dona Cleta la hicieron maestra b'lingue Cuando le di- 
eror. la noticia replied. " Po*,. ,.Y ora que? " 
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IN SEARCH OF A PARADIGM FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION^ 



Adalberto Aguirre, Jr. 

University of California. 
Riverside 



In his analysis of the structure of scientific revolutions. Kuhn ( |%->) u* 
the term punuliKm to serve as a mode for organizing the coherence of a 
scientific hody of knowledge. Specifically, the term refers to . . accepted 
examples of actual scientific practice-examples which include law theory 
application, and instrumentation together-provide models from which spring 
particular coherent traditions of scientific research" (1962 10) In the ac 
cumulation of scientific knowledge, new paradigms emerge because old 
paradigms are unahle to explain emerging puzzles or anomalies. The pro- 
duction of new scientific knowledge then becomes a cumulative process- 
paradigms replace each other within a continuous body of universal law 

An interesting feature of the concept •paradigm- is that its use is in close 
proximity to the phrase -scientific community - Implicit within Kuhn s 
analysis of the structure of scientific revolutions is the proposition thi-t a 
paradigm wins over another because its advocates succeed in being mors 
persuasive, and not necessarily because it is better (Holzner & Marx 1979)" 
According to Kuhn ( I97r460). 'If the term paradigm" is to be successfully 
explicated, scientific communities must first be recognized as having an 
independent existence ' As a result, not only are there competing para- 
digms, but also competing scientific communities. Thus, the success of a 
paradigm depends on the level of coherency and organization within its 
Svipporting community. 

For our purp<,se in this essay, the term paradif;,,, , , u.sed in a general 
sense as a significant ordering principle or strWiftng-idea that provides 
consistency and coherence in a body of knowledge. The Specific body of 
knowledge we will be addressing is that which has acquired the label of 
bilingual education - One of the initial assumptions in the introduction of 
bilingua education to the public schools was that its presence held the 
|H)tentia for a scientific revolution. However, the lack of a paradigm for 
bilingual education limited its chances of supporting this assumption. That 
IS. as will attempt to ilemonstnUe. bilingual education w; s not a para- 
digmatic resptinse to a central body of ideas characterized by a distinct 
Identity, or a specific community sharing and promoting that identity. 

Btlmaihilnm in Edm anon 



The introduction of bilingual education into the American public school 
environment was seen initial>y as a major challenge to prevailing educational 
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practice Its Lh.iHcngc rcsicd pnmariK m its coiKCptuah/atton as an edu- 
cational technologN necessarv tor growth lu the puhhc school That this 
grovtth * was prim.iril> directed iit Lmgu tge mmonty children quiCklv 
.iroused the public \o question its educational mission (Edwards. 1980) Its 
presence after a turbulent decade of state, local, and federal support is not 
a tesi.imer.' ' t its ability to Withstand resistence. but to the institutional 
logic pervaJi^ig public education — personal growth is neither a character- 
istic ot nor A motival'ing tacto*" for ediicatuinal systems The extent of re- 
sistence dra'An b\ bilingual education has caused many ot ,ervers to identity 
it symbolically with t[ie Titanic 

Despite the tact th.it ii is si ill not clear that education is a major deter- 
mining tactor m a person s tuture career and social class (Blau c^. Duncan. 
1967 Ihurow. 197? Bowles \ (jintr,. 1975). bilingual education was de- 
signed in.iially u> Ss. is a mechani>m tor the provision of euual educa- 
tional opportuntv in ,nc public schools to language minority children 
(Siigarman \ Widc.s. 1974 lostei. 1976. Rtxis. 1978) Perhaps the most 
significint feature m bilingual education was the assumption that by en- 
h.incing the l.ingun^e minority child*^ educational opportunity, a comparable 
levc' of altiratH>n would occur m the child's quality of life However, the 
conservative appioach towards change thtit the public school adopted, and 
Its dedication to the tati.mali/ation of teaching as an activity, quickly re- 
sulted in the niisiise ot bilingual education for the enhancement of a lan- 
guage niini»riu child s degree ot sock'I inequality A reivew of the legal 
St. litis o\ bilingual educattoj:. tor instance. summari/i*s the issue as ' . . 
the possible invidious use ot bilingual educatiim to isolate, rather than to 
eqiiali/c m norities tor segieg.ition purposes, ot its use simply to separate 
minoiitios tor instructional purposes, may militate agains' the general ac- 
ceptance of bilingu.il education as a meaningtui statutory right of equal 
educational opportunitv under litle V I * (Hlastino. 1979 4^*^) 

Adding It) the confusion legarding the educational mission of bilingual 
educalK>n was the general tact th.it bilingual education was the result of 
legislative bargain I ig It came about without general agreement regarding 
a de'inition i)l bilingu.iltsni. .md it was assumed thiit the tederal Bilingual 
\ ducition \ct established .in earnest interest in bilingualism tRoeming, 
r^71) hoike H97S li depicts the situation as When the Bilingua, hdu- 
catH)n Act ( lille \ li> was l.iunched in 1968. it was undertaken largely 
.IS .in act ot taith (and) there was virtually no research base upon 
which to build .ind service the needs ot this great educational experiment 
I rom lis inception then, bilingu d educatum was not so much a response ic 
a need, but i.ilhei m attempt tn siru'Jare a need that would serve to legit- 
imate Its presence lh.it it was also done as an act ot laith within a highly 
bureaucrati/ed enMii^nment severly limited its chances ol surviving in an 
env jnmment centered around piiiposive. rational action 

lo tacihtatc its nnmersion into a ilelicate sociopolitical arena, the "great 
educational experiment was presented as the creation of a social irder 
sensitive to cu*ttira} pItirHhsm. and a reflection of its national interest in 
bilingualism Ihe asseiJitm that b. lingual educ.ition was a reflection ot the 
national interest .in.used immedi.ite crncern in the general public dt^main. 
jnd mobili/ed :he pubi c school to lim.t its progr.im logic Bilingual edu- 
cation w.is then rapidly tr.instormed to represent a single, uniform 
phenomenon 





hi S( UN h „t ,1 I'anulii;.,: /,„ B,l„f^;,„l I ,//;, ,;/;-„ <; 

Tn ^r\!\V'"^t ^-'^ ••l^" Mu.ckK reduced to langurge 

m.m,nt> children (f ong. 1978, t he ..d^.,e..c^ role that languaue m.nonfv 
groups assumed regarJ.ng h.l.ngual education.- .or example, t p" ; , 
moans h> wh.ch these groups .ntereaOed vv.th .he s..mI order, hut not ce 
h , . V""- " '"f"^'^ hecame.pparen. .ha. wh.le ,t might not hi m 
ho national interest to empio> bilingual education as a means L enhancing 

h ..m , f '^'''"e"''''--^"^'!""" --^ monitor of .hen educational growth 
he limited appl.cab.litv of bilingual education, in turn, caused hlin,.uSl 
education rationales .o be Mewed as somesvriat ethmKentric. The neces a 
con.ext was thus created tor bilingual education ..pponen.s to ar^ue h ,t 
bilingual educationouas onK just.tied in ternv, of group auton 1 'and no 
pi.t.S:"V " ..(human rights ,or indisiduals ,o .^ual educationa 
opportun.tN As a sociali/ing element in the public schools, bilingual edu 
cation came to K- portraVed as a mechanism lor building pr.>tec..te ethmc 

' . ocate the bureaucratic support necessar> lor the creation of these en 

; d . n h'" .L'""- 'h.-- I>'v-K>n of Blimp 1 .1 

Education b> ethnic militants followed an admm,s.r..tiNe ..adition Go"t n 

brrro7;h^:tTr:.;:r "' ''•'"^"'"^ ^^""^ ^> 

M this point we can make the (ollowing obsersations from the precedln^. 
discussion As a le.islat.e creation, bilingual educaUon was a response "o 
.. r .pKlK expanding social einironmen. m which the educa.ional inequ. Ii 
oM..nguage minority ch.ldren was mcreasing in Ms.bilitv As such hCiul 
education was not a paradigmatic response to a central hods de nd 
.oheren. tradition ot scientific research, I hough at the time of its emer 

fhc sul U 7 bM r"'. " """■■•^ ' f^""- '"-"ted in 

the sltKh of bilingualism. it was not suflicient to oNoKe into a snecitic 
jMulience that would pr.nide bilmgual education w„h an mdepenlXx s- 

m^l -d t rbT'""?- ^'-'P''"'--^ heing com- 

muted to bilingual education because . ' their interest in bilingualism had 

e immcdia,e resul, of drawing the cnticism that bilingual ed'ucation r 
scaah lacked an autonomous methodology 

^ei^M.'".'"^' 'h.-- Promohon ol bilmgual education as a 

Nchicle lor equal c-,luca.iona! ..pportuni.y ,n ihe public school was instru 
mcnt il m causing bilingual education la.ionales to be translated mto terms 
of tir.nip autonomN The m..si immediate result was that bilingual educati..n 
was o ersimpli led t., represent a single and uniform nhcnomenon. cle .^l" 
Hic.Uil.abie and distinc from other forms of education (Lewis 1977. Its 
immersion into a system of mass public instruction m which few mdiMdual 
.ha acteii.ti.s were taken imo accoun.. created numerou, structural oh- 
m n "V" h ^"""'V^ 'ndiMdual characteristics of language 

n.^it> children Ihe manifest implication of .his dilemma for evef da> 
I It was that h-,potheses re.-.arding the function of bilmgual education pr.. 

L Ml Im".;:'7'""' """'^^ """'"^ ^•••"'^ hypothesize tha. b.lin- 

g a education is necessarv for the social aaommodation of cultural 

^ : f M ■ ►'^P'"^'-''^- bilingual educalion 

sufliutnl for the scgmen.ation ..f elhnolmg.iisiic groups wLhin a siiper..r. 
ilinale Iramework 1.1 c.hnic \alues m.h a suptror 
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J'lnalK. as a legislative braincnild. bilingual education \*.is an institutional 
resfK^nse to another institution s needs. The increased visibility of the lan- 
guage minority child s educational inequality \\as reduced by incorporating 
it into an institutional context. Its institutional incorporation assured that 
It would he reflective ot an institution s attempt to deal vMth an unstable 
siKial reality. As a result, bilingual education v\as directed at the social fact 
that language minority children v\ere not part of the school s soc.al reality 
because they vvere not full corporate members o<"ihe institution. Thus, the 
presentation of bilmgual education as an institutional response to individual 
needs -ould only function satisfactorily it it neither reflected change nor 
personal growth In the end. bilingual education was destined to be func- 
tional in the reproduction ot in institutional social reality, and not for per- 
sonal growth 

\f(ikin\: Scnsi 

In their entounlers with the real vvo^ld. individuals carry in their head a 
miHlel of society that allows them to make sense of these encounters. This 
model facilitates makiiig ansc bv influencing what the individual looks for 
and what is to be done with the observations For instance, this prtKess of 
encounter with the real world is summarized by Boulding (1981.94) as 
It still remains true that at any moment* each human individual is 
surrounded by a real world of which the structures in his brain are a part, 
and which is atfected by these structures in processes that are themselves 
part of the real world * 

In a sense then, individuals hold a general conception for stKial phenom- 
ena they most otten come in contact with— some mental picture of how 
these phenomena come together and work In the construction of life ex- 
periences for the individual, this general conception for social phenomena 
permits the generation ot interpretations regarding "new* . or frequently 
encounteied phenomena In this manner, the individual s construction of 
stKial reality retains a level of coherency For our purposes in the following 
discussK>n, the itrr^ ' model' refers to the general image of »he mam outline 
for Slime major phenomenon, including ideas about the nature of the units 
involved and the pattern of their relations 

As the preceding discussion has already pointet' out, bilingual education 
was primarily designed to deal with the increasing level of educational in- 
equaiitv experienced by the language minority child in the public schiH)!s. 
Xs a general social fact, the increasing level of inequality took the shape of 
a major stKial phenomenon because of its constraining effect on everyday 
life In other words, the presence of inequality made sense. Houcver. the 
failure of bilingual education to be a paradigmatic response to a body of 
ideas prevented it from assuming a general image * that would seriously 
question the assumptions in an ediicatK>nal system rooted upon unequa* 
relationships Instead, the search tor a general image * took the pragmatic 
route of developing competing deHnitK)ns These dehnitions were not de- 
veloped as an attempt to see which one most clostly reflected the general 
outline of the phenomenon, instead they became a search for substance It 
may be that, given the makeshift development of bilingual education, it was 
expected that »he detinition for the phenomenon with which most people 
would identity, would become the shared general image of the phenomenon 
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rhe general cxpcciation thai a search lor a definition ol bilingual educ 
n o rf ^"'"^^•""■■'"'■■"< rei:ard,ng „s general nature qu k|> ra^ 

nr \nr^ ' "''^'^ ''^ ■ I ' dctin ed bilingual c ducat lon as . . an educational 

WL L > (ntue or hducalion produced wha! it rcBarded is . lA/. .t^f; 
mtion 01 bilingual education .Andersson X Bove C 49 
..cation IS instruction in two lang.iages and the use of those two Suaees 
as mediums of -nstruction for any part ol or all of the schoo c r cuC - 
These are probably the most ofen cited definitions, or examples of hL 
gual education and they typify what is mUuded ,n almost Jothe dJfim 

However the lack ol specilicity in the definitions regarding the interactive 
processes o. b^ngualism ,n education, resulted in 'he de'elopm nt o ! 
continuum tor bilingual education programs ciopmeni of a 

I. programs where all classroom instruction is in the second 'angauge 
^ the exception ofa component m mother-tongue skills 
" rtn;":,n'" •^"•h are used in an equal manner for 

' .rTirrt Tn^'"^ " 'h^' -"'"her tongue and 

the target language is taught a> a subiect 

An interesting background variable at this stage in the presentation of 
bilingual education as .on.inuum was the ensuing debate between Tdv^ 
ca tes or „.s,nul„n.,n and those advocating for /-Wn,. As resul he 

Ti i-rT r^n'r::"' r "'.-"•e-' --^^^-m the hti '5 

(II transfer. (.) enrichment, and (^) maintenance Had there been greater 
de^tT::^;' -^-P—- 'hetime. this id XgS 
ence Ins e d th s dT? h" P"^P'- leg-t-mating its pres- 

ence insttad this debate became instrumental in depicting a state of con 

- '^^-^^ ^-ys^nfiedr :.r:r"e 

While the search lor definition did permit the development of ,m,„o for 
bi.ingua educatK.n. i, was still far f rom the actual need of mak ng sense f 
bilingual -ducation On a glob.d dimension, the transition from defimt" n 
program development predicated that variation between program" wou d 
n et'! ■ '"k '-""eement and combination of a.mprenTs 2 

m e I'^m'; T^'r "^^'"^ ^^^^ '» ^ 

lochnology ' "'■■'"'■■"'^ comprising the programs educational 

I he most serKHis m i.cation in the transition from definition to program 

development was that program growth came to be interpret d 2 e 

with he goal being to oversee the total number of units thrown together 

because they conformed to a common definition Bv comparison program 

growth IS not cumulative in that each unit, as a series of increments ire 

pares , e way lor the next (.iven an institutional environmen Tnd ts" T" 

where ! ZHT"';'"''^ <he letter IS much more likely to alter patte ns 
Whereas the former is liinclional in pattern maintenance ll is almo,t as ,f 

9^ J 
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In regcird lo ihc conlinmrm tor bilingual education programs discussed in 
the preceding pages, one tan list the following educational technolog) vari- 
ahles in the application ot bilingual education teaching methods (Paulston. 
I9K()7-14. Ramirez. IWO. Cummms. I98(). Matute-Bianchi. I9K0. P;i/. mih. 

\, Tiw Mi/innum: iff UifK'iunn' For example. Title VII programs 
iMch initial readiug ssmuUaneoiisU in either the two langu.iges or in 
the mother tongue first, whereas the Canadian earl> immersion pro- 
grams typicallv reverse the piocess and teach initial rea<!ing in the 
second language 

2- Time ulliftU'iI for each language, both m sequencing: and within 
the curriculum Title VII programs, for example, do not dela> more 
•han one year in introduLing reading in the second language hf not 
taught simuttanet>uslv ) 

^. The ri hitiw i''n,,:uiu\ c»n the mother tongue In curriculum design 
this IS accomplished b> lucluiling a bicullural dimension to supplement 
the bilingu.tl goals 

4 Ivitiinr cthnu ii\ t'lul umifu'tcni \ Variation in this variable oc- 
curs in that the teacher mav be a member ot the same ethnic group as 
the children, the same teacher mav use both languages in instructhni. 
or the two languages maV be represented by a ceniticd teacher on the 
one hand and by a teacher's aide on the other 

5 The lani:n(ii:(' "/ the surrtmndnw: ( tmnuuw\ .ind 'ts impact on the 
bilingual program in the school is a variable that is poorly dealt with 
It IS readily assumed that the stalling of bilingual programs with para- 
pn>tesMonals from the local community will provide the necessary con- 
tinuity between home and the school 

While many more educational technology vaiiables can be found to dis- 
tinguish between bilingual education programs, the preceding ones are those 
most frequentiv encountered m the literature on bilingual education, and 
those asserted to be most influential in determining bilingual education 
lesiilts 

Ihese variables, however, are rarely operationaliz-d within a coherent 
framework As a result. tae\ do not prov ide tor an empirically -based feature 
analysis of bilingual education models Studies of bilingual education pro- 
gram effectiveness, for example, are not of potential benefit to program 
development because the lack of consistency m their presentation of edu- 
cational technolog> variables prevents the interpretation of results within, 
the scope limitations of u hat is being studied In a frequently cited review 
ol the issues in bilingual education program efTectiveness. Zappert A: Cru/ 
( 1977) list the following as limitations in the structured comparison of bilin- 
gual educatii>n prt^grams 

1 No contri>l fi>r student s socioecoiu>mic background 

2 No measure o\ the stuiient s initial language dominance 

^ No speLifiLation of teacher qualifications, and teaching materials 

After their lengthy re^ rew. /appert <^ Cm/ (1977 ^9) conclude that 

the research demonstrates that bilingual education and bilmgualism im- 

pri»\es. or does not in.pedc oral language development, reading and wnting 
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infc and sell image In addilK.n. there is emp.nc.l eMde.xe that bihncu I 
education programs mipro.e school attendance " *^ 

/appert & Cruz (1977). reveals that the> are backpr.v,„d ch tracteristics of 

f. That b I n"'!.'!,.""l^^ "'"^ - approximation 

«i «nai niiipgu„. .„„^a(,on programs consist of. anu not how their inn.- 

.n-L "taking meaninghil contributions to the field because thet^ 

rtauitans /.appert & Cru/ is an actual reflection of the state ofthe irt <nr 
b hrigual education-all programs, whether effective or met lect 'e e 
cepuble because thc> are bilingual to some degree ''^^ 



(h'lu nd ()h\i r\tiii,ms 



| orall.pnct,cal purposes, the attention invested in the initial se.rch for 

;n th'ens" ''h T*^;'"' ""^ ''''' " " ^el s n A sn.^^.- 

in the sense that del.nitions took the (oim ot rules tor a game in which the 

p ;'Sm>" Nrng*:. ^du''^; t - "o ^in. ' 

lu u he set off from general education The 

men Th i' n : •"-''■■-'"P'"*= hilinguaUvlucation w t , 

mtnt the language mmoriiv .hild s chances ot succeeding ,n , bod ol 

.n n . r '''■■^«=>"P'"'--nt independent of a general b.nlv of 

education As a result inequali.v was enhanced, and not altered ^ 

rhe ransition Iron, det.nition to program development was neither b.sed 
on a consistent body of data nor on a bodv ot general princinfe The i 
ot specificity in the elements constituting bilingual el': Z^^^^^ 
the n r m"'; r"'^'"'' "f"^""" '""'^'"'^ 'h.. would u line 

h . w^s h J -'"""""m tor bilingual education programs 

that was based on a comparison of bilingual relationsh.ps-those hat exTs 
between the mdividual and the sys. m of education. ..nd those hm ex 
c'r m w".h'"""' k"'' ' ''^'"^ ( ".i^eqiientlv any pr 

f.f MiCarx^i-in'' - '-"^p-- .--1 
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Sccondlv. m ihis iicir.'.:!:on. cduLMlioriiil Icchnologv vanables became a 
principal means tor evaluating hilmguai programs. HoN^tver. the lack ot 
consistencv in ihe presentation of these variables, the failure ii. account tor 
their interactions within a conceptual frame\*ork. did not permit foi the 
analysis of program possibilities. For example, the fiKUs is on the studv ot 
a large number of bilingual education programs because H is assumed that 
lhe\ are derivatives of an ideal tvpe blueprint, rather than on an examination 
of how educational technology variables cluster ir.to ditlerent programs. 
The latter, given the relative level ot indeterminacv between variables, has 
the greatest potential tor explicating parameters that are rctlective ot a gen 
eral model or necess irv as guides for model building 

////< rpri tatu>ns 

Two issues have been emphasized in this essa> as tundamental tor the 
development ot a paradigm tor bilingual education First of all. il is neces- 
sar\ .t*> develop a model and a methodology limited in *he nature 

o\ the phenomenon addressed I he initial Jepcndence of biftfifgual education 
on contributions from academic disciplines doing research in bilingual ism 
torced it to adopt the assumptions of those disciplines an^ to work according 
to the models thev had developed That is. the emphasis was to see what 
could he borrowed from what was already around in the hope that it would 
m.ilfc "-er-.c t.^r hiiingual education Consequently, a set of beliets unique 
to bilingual educ.it ion did not develop 

Seci>ndly. the failure to develop a unique set of beliefs prevented the 
development of a consensu^ regarding an acceptable frame of reference and 
a lerminologv for its expression. As a result, crises in bilinguil education 
centered around the lack of consistency in research findings, and its failure 
to cluster educational technology variables around what made sense and 
what did not in an attempt to facilitate decision making The primary ob- 
stacle against decision making in bihngual education then became the as- 
sertion that as long as they addressed a minimal level of bilingualism then 
they were providing a service to the general body of education. At this 
point, the serMce to children becomes secondary For example, because 
bilingual education was a response by one institution to the needs of an- 
other. Its utility w.is evaluated in terms of its contribution to. and reflective 
of. the institutional environment, rather than how it interacted with the 
constituent units of the environment. 

In addition, the failure to develop a model for bilingual education was not 
supportive of a hj>listic approach to bilingual education. Instead, the notion 
that was developed and supported was that bilingual education was the 
aggregation of things similar in nature This emphasis on similarity was 
largely a result of the initial attempt to borrow from other academic disci- 
plines what was .issumed would make sense for bilingual education. A latent 
consequence of this was that similarity became difterentiated by academic 
discipline, and concern was placed on the specialization of knowledge from 
each academic discipline As a result, the constituent elements for bilingual 
education differentiated between and among themselves, and reinforced this 
by assuming specialized functions Ihus. bilingual education was not con- 
ceptualized as a system of education, but rather as a type of education 
detinablc only in terms of the function its components assumed 
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§ WORKING WITH A K TO 3 BILINGUAL PROGRAM IN LAREL 0 

CM The United Independent School District, Laredo, Texas was funded in 

, O ^^74 to implement a Title VII Bilingual Education Program from grades K 
• to 3. To complement the results of the formal evaluation design, the district 
Em ulili/ed the services of external consultants-evaluators. In its proposal re- 
questing federal funding for a K-3 bilingual program, the district stated the 
following: 

The United District's hilingua* program will be externally evaluated on 
a pre anO post basis by external consultants. Ihey will evaluate the 
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THE NEW CONCURRENT APPROACH 

Rodolfo Jacobson 

University of Texas at San Antonio 



INTRODUCTION 

The professional literature (Andersson and Boyer, 1970, Cordasco, 1970; 
Gaarder, 1975; U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1975) has sporadically 
made reference to a bilingual approach in which the teacher switches from 
one to the other language as she teaches the bilingual child. This approach, 
known as the intniirrent appnnu /;, described in rather vague terms (An- 
dersson and Boyer, 1970.100), and no research on the effectiveness of the 
approach bas ever been ronducted It is therefore no surprise that most 
bilingual specialists and teachers hold reservations in regard to the useful- 
ness of the approach. The random. swUchmg practices, often withii^the 
same sentence, were felt to lead to confusion as the child is developing his 
second language skills. However, the term, lonmrretu approach, was used 
in several Title VII basic program proposals in order to identify the instruc- 
tional method to be used in the program. This led, at. least in one instance, 
to a thorough investigation of what this approach, or a modified version 
thereof, might accomplish. 

h IS the objective of the present paper to describe the author's work done 
with federal support in a South Texas school distnct, the United Indepen- 
dent School District of Laredo, Texas— work that has allowed the investi- 
gator to define the approach and to describe its methodology. When funding 
was no longer available, the work was continued at the University of Texas 
at San Antonio and its results have been presented at conferences here and 
abroad After five years of research, the model* has now been sufficiently 
refined to permit us to specify and to describe the components of this new 
concurrent approach. 
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CI U ] ""'^J'"' "P"' ^ observing, mquu.ng. and ana- 
lyzing ,he total scope of the program. The extent of the.r evaluation 
will focus on observing the program in operaUon. interviewing stu- 
^ r.'pHh' conterences "Cth the Title VII staff. ,d providing 

. leedback on w^ys of improving the progmm's deficiencies. They wiP 
•.ubr.it to the Project Director and administration a written critique on 
their observations andl recommendations. ( 1977. 1 18) 

I97?'whln°^i,'"7"'r'" "T"'^ of external evaluator from 1975 until 
nrnL, , 7 ^"^ discontinued The general objective of the 
project was to implement an action research project whereby different bi- 

lTiZT''"'f' ""f ^' '-"^^ ..me tie project 

was defined as a quas.-longitudinal study "to determine the effects of the 
concurrent approach treatment, that is. the teaching of content hmugh he 
concurrent use of English and Spanish, on the achievement of these stu 
. dents The school district hypothesized that: 

Those students who are taught all subject areas bilingually through t'- 
concurrent approach will achieve significantly higher in Reading Lan- 
guage, and Math than a comparison group of students who are taught 
through the traditional English school curriculum. 

The- mention of the concurrent approach here was intriguing and in his 
capacity as a consurt rnt-evaluator. the author set out to investigate the 
knowledge that educators had with respect to ttie nature of concmrent 
anguage instruction Neither in the school district nor elsewhere, .ncluding 
the professional literature, was there arvy clear notion ,n this regard In 
absence he started to pose questions as to what the district wanted to s e 

aneTsI' to H-n^r ''^""^ ^"'^ ^" approach or 

kd ult m .^elv? h " '"'^•^"^''"g fe^'^re"- Queries of this nature 

h Mnf ; 1 ^ ' formulation of an approach in which two languages are 
being u,ed concwei,.ly as media of instruction • 

I 

IHh OLD AND THF NLW VHR.SION(.S) 
Oh IHh ^•f>NCURRENr APPROACH 

bleenThc ^wo r'^" '^^'"■'''"S ^ack and forth 

hctween the two. languages of a coqjmunity is common practice amone 
b.lmguals. and the teacher who empkTys such a strategy merely does what 
she IS fami lar with when she interacts informally m h.r community The 
switching also serves the.purp<,se of assisting the bilingual chZTcomll 
hending the subjec t matter of the class. The topic taught in English becis 
c ear to say. the Spanish-speak.ng child, as the teacher ex^fains the ,ub^c 

bv^'t'cTchcr'^^d'^^; 'r'' ^'""'""^ -^^^^^""^ .he opV^ o 

by teacher, and education specialists to this kind of language alternation in 
the classroom Bruce Gaarder ( 197H .17, ;^gues in this respect ,ha, 
A disastrous compromise is possible rapid switching by the teacher 
from one language to the other I have seen this done continuously ,n 

language learning o( whicii yoimg children arc cpablc was not taking 
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place, for t'ne pupils had hul lo wail a tew seconds to receive ihe same 
message m iheir own longue 

A somewhal weakened objeclii/n is found in .V.dersson and Boyer 
(1970:100) who sifnply emphasize the reservation h.ld by many m this re- 
gard Alihougii no.aciual description of concurrent teaching is provided 
anywher^^ three features seem to he present m all the earlier forms of the 
concurrent ^Jpproach (U the randomness of the alternation, (2) the syntactic 
nature of the switches and (3) the use of translation As for the first, there 
seems to be clear pattern why the teacher would switch to the child s 
native language other than to ensure that the child understand the lesson 
The randomness of the switch prevents any control of when and where in 
the teacher's discourse the switch will occur, so she may begin a sentence 
in BtTglish and complete it in Spanish or vice-versa or she may switch at 
sentence boundaries Intrase '-^nUal codeswitching may be particularly 
risky for the child who is still in the language developmental stage 

Finally, the concurrent translation approach as used by some bilingual 
teachers in Californi a. (Christina Bratt-Paulston, 1980 personal conversa- 
tion) establishes for fhc children a pattern whereby they can avoid all second 
language learnmg by only following the teacher's explanations in their first 
language and disregard the uaching in the second language altogether This 
consecutive interpretation strategy is frequently used at conferences or in 
courtrooms where there is no intent loi the speaker of one language to 
learn the other, but this does rot lend itself as a strategy of instruction in 
the public school In conclusion, the res- 'vations held in regani lo the old 
version(s) of the concurrent approach seem to be well taken 

The principle of concurrent teaching, on the other hand, is valid as it 
reflects the idu»syncracy of the bilingual who, at all times, utilizes both 
languages of his repertoire. However, to make iL work as a teaching strategy 
requires that one re examine how the two languages can complement one 
another and what strategy is sociolinguistically, phychologically and edu- 
cationallj^ sound to justify their presence in the instructional priKCss. 

The new concurrent approach, *»ienceforth the NCA method, resulted 
from the author s desipc to bring together the child's two languages i.i a way 
that would further the latter's language development and, at the same time, 
lead to satisfattory school performance To accomplish this objective, he 
had lo address several issues 

1 the extent \o which the native language must be developed in order to 
succeed in learning a second language, 

2 the extent to which the home language should be used in school to 
develop a positive attitude toward it. 

^ the extent to which first language maintenance in the pnfTUiry grades 
would not intertere with the transition to hnglish in post-primary 
education, 

4. the extent to which the use of both languages would lead to an under- 
standing of the bilingual functioning of some sectois ot our society, 

5 the extent to which^^chool suhieUs could he learned through two 
lan^'.uage media 

Ihese issues are all addressed m the following sections that repres<#nt the 
theoretical bases ot the NCA method 
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The child .n a bilingual program hr.ngs lo h.s sch.K,! naiive proficiency 

Vhe ch irr/' '1 ''''^'''?.' i:^^^"^ second language 

Iia! h h ^^"^'■■f \":^^^"> Spanish. IS a regional varie.y of ,he language 
.ha. he has learned ,n h.s home and his neighborhood for many years As 

. c omfor.ably. He is also aware of .he fac. .ha. .here is ano.her language 
in his communi.y. English. He no.ices .ha' .his la..er Ian, lage is spokentv 
mos. people in his school and he ma> wonuer. from his firs.^school day on 
h..w iinpor.an. ,. ,s for him .o learn .o speak i. well jus. hke .he peo2 
i ound h,m I. IS his .eacher s role .o help him acquire a heal.hy oSk 
a. .he presence ot .hese .wo languages in his life o""ook 
In .he NCA me.hod >. is crucial .ha. .he .eacher ..ress. more .hrough 
a ..on han .hrough w.^ds. .he equal pres.ige of .he .wo languag s as w dl 
.s .he func.ional dis.ribu.ion of each. The child .hus acquires a feelmg fo 
.he appropria.eness of ei.her code and learns ,o func.ion accordingly He 

v:ne.wo ,h'";H " ^'1'"" '"^ '^"^ "PP-Pr.a.eness of swi.ching from one 
. r e.) .o .he o.her under cer.ain circums.ances The no.ion of equal pres- 
.ige of .he .wo languages is tur.hermore .he basis for his willingness .o 
cominue using Spanish while he is acquiring Knglish. As lor sZsh he 
realises .ha. vana.K,ns occur in ,. and .ha. his .eacher says m^ny hin«! 
d.,leren.l> and wan.s him .o say .hem a. sch.H,! jus. like she s. y' hem 
/he w 71' \ f »f English begins ,n early schooling bu. also 
.he awareness lor .he -.mpor.ance ol a nonvernacular varie.) of Spanish 

lMiii;mii:c iiiul thf S( //,.,,/ Ciirru iiliiin 

The impor.ance of dis.mguishing he.ween tirs. lariguagc and second I. n 
guage ,ns.ruc.i.,n is a familiar no.ion This dis.mcion cL uny .n 

especially signihcan. place in a pr..gram where I., and L are developed 
simu .aneo.isly. Whereas in na.ive language ins.ruaion rtie . .che eeks 

.here n r " ^^^"^^ ^"'l~arv form .IreLy 

ihtrt. ,n second language ms.ruc.ion she crca.es. excep. for .he I .ncii 2 
univers . .ea.ures. a new sys.em I he advances m .he me. odiy ^'^c- 
ond anguage acqu,si:.on have no. always been accompanied by advances 
m rs. language leitrning me.h..dology I. is .his la..er learning process .ha 
holds par.icular impor.ance for .he implem.i .a.ion of .he NCA me hod 

rhe devclopmen. o na.ive language skills is jus.ihable on .wo grounds 
a psych.. Iinguis.ic and an adecive one As J,.,i Cummins (1979 1980) h s 
sh. w n a language learn.r mus. reach .he .hreshold level in his fir . language 
.. su ceed in acquiring a second language I. is our con.enlion here .M 
h s does no. necessarily have .o be a consecu.ive process bu. .ha. .h^ 
.hreshold level can also be reached in .he Mrs. language as .he sec. nd I n 
g.,age . .eing acquired as long as surt.cen. .ime is'pr.'vided o dev op he 
na.ive langiiage sys.ema.ically I he balanced dual ianguage use no ol 
pr.-vidcs ifns „me hu. also helps us pursue s.mul.ane.nisly he a e "v 
goal .ha. ... es,„h„sh.ng ,he equali.y of pres.ige ..f .he .vv. lang.i cs 7n 
. ng equal .ime lor Spanish and hnglish. .he .eacher .eUs ,he' h.ld .h a" 
Che language may serve as an ertec.ive c.,mmunica.i.,n (ool This n., J n 
.s l..r.her s.reng.hened by .he la. . ,ha. .he .eacher herself ■ crvcs as a n . lei 
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ot bilingual behavior when she utilizes both languages, no! only as a class- 
worn technique, but also as a general strategy of \erbal interaction 

Language development in either language is a continous priKess in ihe 
bilingual program Even ihoi'gh times are set aside for the teacher to teach 
language arts, the language development does not stop there I here \ s also 
a covert development while the teacher teaches content The NCA method 
contributes most efTecti\ely io this type of language development because 
the teacher has become more sensitive to the child's actual language needs 

llw h'iuhcr ami her Cities A Stum! Sitiuitum 

Let us briefly examine t.ie roles of the teacher and her class in a socxo- 
linguistic perspective In this context, the class shall be considered a social 
situation in which XU. eacher and her students partake as co-participants 
Tht role relationship between teacher and children is clearly defined and 
any violatK>n of the agreed-upon roles would bring about— in Fishman's 
(1972 44-50) terms— an incongruent situation The teacher, however, is not 
merely a participant in the situation but also an analyst thereof- The out- 
come of her analysis will tell her what to do next She will identify certain 
signals or cues, some of which are linguistic in nature, and others educa- 
tional or social, and these promote actions that are triggered in her class- 
riK)m by such cues. In other words, the teacher is not teaching a lesson 
removed from the social realities of her group but she adjusts her teaching 
to these realities at e ery instance This is particularly true for a class taught 
through the NCA method because ihe teacher responds there to a set of 
cues that trigger the language alternation. Every language switch must how- 
ever achieve a pedagogically sound objecti\e. In other words, it is not 
switching for switching s sake but rather switching for a clearly definable 
purpose The children, in turn, view their teacher s language switch as a 
\m\ to follow, that IS. an instruction for them to do the same By learning 
tne rules of the ^ame, they develop an awareness for and experience in the 
interactional norms that characterize the verbal behaMor of any bilingual 
person 

Ihc ( imti'*u i.i'wnfi 

Language switching occurs in the NCA method only in the teaching of 
content The o.vert language de\elopment components of a bilingual pro- 
gram' arc monolingual actiMties English-as-a-second-language lessons are 
taught in Fnglish only and Spanish-language lessons, in Spanish only Schm)l 
subjects other than language arts utilize concurrent teaching techniques in 
which the teacher shifts smoothly from one language to the other as the 
lesson IS carried on This alternation enables*lhe teacher jointly to develop 
the bilingual child's two languages without jeopardizing his school progress 
Ihus. concepts are formed or reinforced in both languages, the lexicon is 
expanded and many other meaningful actiMties go on in both languages 
simullancousiy In other words, the conceptual reinforcement is accom- 
panied by vocabularv-building techniques as words are necessary to show 
that a given concept is understood Concept formation and lexical reinforce- 
ment or expansion are therefore two powerful cues to which the teacher 
responds by switching to the other language However as she switches, she 
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avoids !ranslaiing her earlier discourse in L, but instead reinforces the con- 
cept by elaloracing on iC in L,. The continuity of a lesson must not be 
interrupted under any circumstances. As a matter of fact, the resourceful 
bilingual teacher is switching so smoclhfy from one to the other language 
that an average listener would barely realize that the medium of commu- 
nication lias changed. This smoothness of the switching evrnt is therefore 
crucial for the continuity of the lesson and it may take some special training 
on the part of the teacher to develop this particular expertise. 

The teacher's language switch is intended as a hint for the child to follow 
her example (see above). If he is reluctant to do so ihc teacher-student role 
relationship would invert and the child would instead induce the teachei^to 
return to ;he language used before. Again, special training is necessary to 
guide ths child in his language choice. On the other hand, the teacher's 
reluctance to accept the child's code should never lend itself to the inter- 
pretation by the child that his answer was wrong, e g : 

T tQuien descuf^ro America* 
S,. Christopher Columbus 
T' , Quien? ^.Maria * 
Sj. C tobal Colon 
T. Mu> bien, Maria 
S.: That's what I * J. 

This could be handled -better in the following wa>. 

T j.Quien desciibrio America * 
S,: Christopher Columbus. 

T That is correct Cristobal O>lon desxubrio America 

Y Vino en un barco grande 
r Si, vino en el Sanramaria. 

Most important, however, is the purposefulness of the switch A language 
switch ^nu^t come as a response to a cue and in implementing it, the teacher 
must be aware of the pedagogical objective that she pursues Table I lists 
the cues to which the teacher reacts when she initiates the switch. Her 
expectation is that the children will follow her language choice decision If 
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System of C'ues 



a Conceptual reinforcement 

b Review 

c Capturing of attention 

d Praise Reprimand 



2 ( jtmCnliiffi 

a. Language appropi iateness 
b Topic 
c Text 



iMfiiiiia^iv Pcx clopmcfit 

a Variable language dominance 

b Lexical enrichment 

c franslatabihty 



4 hUcrfH'rutfwl Relation \hii) 
a Intimacy Formality 
b Courtesy 
c Free Choice 
^t. Fatigue 
e Self-awarer\ev^ 
f Rapport 
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they do not, she must be resourceful enough to bring about the switch at 
a later time. 

Although the cues, nmupt ionnaUtu and IcumI cnru linu fit . ha*e been 
mentioned above and a more detailed treatment of the cue- response tech- 
nique follows in the section on professional training, one further example 
may be in order here. 7#vm , a cue pertaining to the atrruuUm. stresses the 
appropriateness of a given language in fhe teaching of a specific topic As 
the teacher discusses two distinct events of American history, the discovery 
of America and the arrival of the Pilgrims, she realizes that one is a typically 
Hispanic experience, whereas the other is a typically Anglo-Amencan one. 
When she switches from one topic to the next, she may also switch the 
coJes. hence. Spanish may appeal to her as more appropriate when talking 
about the former and Hnglish. when talking aDout the latter. The follov^ing 
transcription of a recordeu lesson taught at Clark HIementarv SchiwL Lar- 
ed4> United I S.I) . illustrates the point 

I Who began Thanksgiving* 
S C hristopher C olumbus. 

1 , Fmpecemos con ( hnstttphcr ('oliiinhit\ ' ^ C'riMobal Colon des- 

cuhrio que * 
S \mcrica 

I Y liiego' Who came ti> AmeriLa on a big ship * 

S fhe M.iyfli>wer 

I Who came on the Mavflo^er * 

S C hri'-topher C olupibus 

r N4>. he came on another one Wh(> c.ime on the Mayflower' 
S 

I I he who' 
S The Pilgrims 

\ The Pilgrim^ came on the Mayflower 

(Cirade K) 

lo summarize, the change in topic may trigger a change in code if there 
IS. say. a cultural lustitication to associate one language with the first topic 
and the other langu^ige with the second Resfonses to other cues can be 
lustiticd in similar tashK>n making it possible to conduct the content classes 
like math, science, social studies and others in both languages concurrently 
allowing to e.ich .ipproximately ^0 peicent of the class time. 

S\\\ V VKLOPMI NI 

I he implementation of an .ipproach like the NC*A method that capitalizes 
on the conscK>us manipulation of the teat hers language resources requires 
o! the teacher the .ibility to detach herself from the teaching task and self- 
monitor her performance In other words, as she teaches, she must make 
a number of deLisK>ns as lo the cue that she w^hes to respt^nd to, the 
language that '»he wishes lo use in response \o that cue. the reaction to her 
language switch that sf^ wishes the child to manifest, the strategy to 'ise 
if the Lhild has failed lo follow her hint to switch, and so forth, fhe delib- 
erate use ot faculties that norm.illy are mtiiitive requires professional train- 
ing th.il differs somewhat from conventional te.'cher education methods 
courses or in-serviLC workshops It is theretore the purpose of this section 
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to describe the staff development required tor the NCA method on the basis 
of five basic components, (a) the language attitudinal training, (b) the ^If- 
consciousness of language behavior training, (c) the cue-response training 
(d) the lesson planning training and (e) the lesson implementation training. 

The LanKtume AtntuJinal TratmnK 

Let us assume that the teachers selected to implement the NCA method 
are proficient m both the majority language and the home language of then 
students. The attitude of these teachers lo^^ard both languages should be 
one of equal prestige, although they should recognize that the two languages 
are distrib iicd functionally in difTercnl ways and that there is regional and 
social variiiion m the speech of their stud.-nis. This is especially important 
in relation to the minoriiy language. Teachers should view the students' 
achievement of En.^lish language proficiency as a most important goal but 
always in conjunction with the development of the children's native language 
by encouraging its use and building upon the resources the children already 
have. As for the children's verbal behavior, the objective should be balanced 
dual language use. To promote this atmosphere of bilingualily, teachers 
siiould model bilingual behavior, not only in the classroom, but at all times 
(see above). As children imitate their teachers* behavior in so many ways, 
bilingual behavior can be emulated cfrcclivcly m this way, too. 

Not every teacher may be ready to function in a totally bilingual atmo- 
sphere but the professional training she is undergoing will help her promote 
a psychological climate that is appropriate for the children to develop both 
languages ,imulianeously. Through the acceptance of the home language 
the teacher will :*chieve the motivation necessary for the acquisition oi Eng- 
lish. Proficiency in both languages will ultimately lead to !he acceptance of 
English alone iis a medium of instruction during the post-primary years By 
the same token, he, or his family for him, can identify means in the broader 
community in order to use and expand further the first language skills de- 
veloped during his early schm>ling. 

Si'lhipnutnitsnvw iff Lanatumc Bvhuxinr rrainint^ 

The teacher must now seek to become self-conscious about her verbal 
behavior, so that she can know exactly when and why she should swiuh 
from one to the other language. This self-observation is referred to as ulh 
fnomtorinK and becomes an important, j>art of the teacher's traininr. Its 
objectives are, first of all. to keep an accurate record of the time spent in 
either language. Teachers often deceive themselves in this respcc» since a 
•cacher stays longer m the languiige m which she feels more secure By 
recording her own lesson, playing the recording back and measuring the 
time spent in each language the tea.her identifies the exact time ratio of 
cither language m order to increase or decrease its use accordingly. 

It IS not only the overall time that should require her attention but also 
the time spent in each switching event. Tik> little time in one language 
almost becomes an instance of inlrasentenlial ciuleswitching, a strategy 
that one wants to avoid here f-urthermi>rc, the brevity of the switching 
event fails to reveal the grammatical structure of the language and lacks 
therefore in didactic value Excessive time in on** language, on the other 
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hand, indicates that the teacher has disregarded the cues and has no! ad- 
dressed herself !o the actual educational or linguistic or social needs of her 
students. Again, audiotaping and replaving also ser\e here the purpose of 
self-monitoring. so that the teacher may develop an inCuition for the opti- 
mum length of a switching event The third objective of self-monitoring l^ 
to provide the ratK>nali/atK>n for the swicch. The teacher must know each 
time IhM a swdch cKCurs v\hv a language alcernation is appropriate here 
and what specific objective is ichieved by conducting the class v\ English 
and not in Spanish or vice versa This aspect of the training s closely 
related to cue-respt>nse training (see bekm). since the rationalization is 
based on the identification of the situational cue and the corresponding 
response to it. 

For the purpose of clarification the following example may be appropriate: 

A child has frequently shown dil!iciiitie:s m rendering in L, what he has 
heard in t,. The pertinent cue is tran\liuahilu\ and the teacher, in re- 
spons: to that cue. asks the child to reinterpret her words to a Span»sh- 
doniinant student 

I Tomorrow, we will see that the seed has grown. Now when we 
add water to a seed, what happens to it* 

S !t cracks 

r Right It .lacks And what comes out of the seed * 
S I he >cem 

I Very >;oiKj , Por que-' no le dices a Juan lo que acabas de 
decirme * 

S C'uando le ech«imos agua a la senulla. cl!a se revionttt y sale el 



( m -n \pnn\i Iriutunx: 

Before the teacher can rationah/e each language switch, she must famil- 
iarize herself with the system of cues as listed above (see lable I) Sixteen 
cues are distributed there unevenly over four socioeducational areas. One 
such area. lUiwrtumi \iraic\*U'\. consists of the cues umivpi formatum. 
ri'xu'w. diti fuion i iipturm\i and pratsr or rcpnnumd. When any one of these 
cues ,s identified, the teacher switches from the language in which she is 
teaching to the bilingual's othei language. The smin^thness of the transition 
as she switches languages mu i not mterfeie with the continuity of the 
lesson and the reasoning that she may offer to justity the switch could be 
as follows 

I the need lor lonupt ih m hpmt ni in I ,. hence, the switch from I., to 
I , 

Z the use ot I .tor the n w<'ii as the lesson had previously been taught 
in I., hence, the switch from I , to I.. 

^ the switch to I., in aipinrifia the iituntion of those v^ho were dis- 
tracted, hence, the switch from \,. to I., 

4 the need for immediate /»r<//\r iov riprtnuind). ihe switch to L, serves 
here the purpose of separating the teacher s assessment of the child's 
performance from the remainder of the lesson, hence, the svMtch from 
I . to L, 
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Simi.ar juMihcations appl> for !hc cues of !hc other areas, iurmulum 
ianuiiiiuc dvM'lofyfftcnt am* mterpcrs^mal relations Rationalizations for the 
switch in response to the remainder of the cues mav take the folkmine 
forms * 

1. the use M L, reflects the criterion of liinummv iippropnaicm'ss as L. 
was found not to be the proper code to use: hence, the switch from 
L, to L... 

2. the use of L, to demonstrate the closer assiKiation of that code to 
the topu under consideration: hence, the switch from L. to L,. 

^« the choice of L, to discuss the content of the tcxi written in L. 
assigned for reading, hence, the switch from L, to L.. 

4 the need to provide more practice in L, to a child not proficient 
enough m that code, this is a matter of larUiNc Umviw^c Jominam v: 
hence, the switch from L, to L.,. 

5 the use i»f L, to ensure li'xnal'cnrufmwnt. smce, without a proper 
vocabulary, the subject matter cannot r»e fully comprehended, hence 
the switch from L_. to L,. 

6 the choice of L, to render a concept that has been explained in L, iri 
order to promote trmslattihihi\ : hence, the switch from L. to L.* 

H the need to use an //////;/,//*- register as a personal matter is being 
/> approached, hence, the switch from L_. to L,. ' 

as a lourtiw to the non-dtMninant L, speaker, a switch to L. is re- 
quired, hence, the switch from 1.^. to L,. 

as the child shows htiKiu\ the teacher seeks to approach him in the 
code he is most comfortable in. hence, the switch from L. to L, 
the need to develop greater sclfrnMirvncss, the teacher use's fbe lan- 
guage that the vhild tries consistently to avoid, hence, the switch 
from L . to L,. 

12 the use of the most informal register of L, to establish rapport with 
a child needing personal attention, hence, the switch from L. to L,. 
n none of the above but a switch still tKcurs because of the teacher s 

frrv I hou v 

To gam gradual control over language alternation in the sense suggested 
above, the teacher undergoes a step-by-step training that beings with the 
obsefvatK>n of the N'CA method and ends with the implementation—more 
exactly, the reimplementatK)n— of her own lesson. 

\ Ohu nation the teacher observes the NCA method in action by view 
ing videotaped demonstration lessons oj atidnitapcd recordings of 
such lessonN. 

B Ifanuriptions the teacher tianscribes those portions of NCA lessons 
where switching occurs by following this sequence the sentence he- 
fore the switch- the sentence showing that a switch has iKcurred— 
the sentence after the svwitch. 

C ( odin^* the teacher analyzes the switches in the t'ar.scriptions by 
suggesting the cues that were instrumental in triggering the switch, 
f ollowing the number letter convention in Table I. the teacher iden^ 
tifies a response to a cue as la (concept formation). 2b (topics ^c 
(translatability). and so forth 

f) Plannma the teacher plans her lesson in advance by writing out the 
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anticipated teacher-student verbal interactions (see below) 
H. hnplcnu ntatiotv the teacher actually teaches the proposed lesson but 
makes certain adjustments m light of the children's actual perfor- 
mances. This lesson demonstration is videotaped for training purposes. 
K St'if'E\aliititiofr the teacher views her taped lesson and critiques it in 
light of all the relevant variables, such as, time, cues, own responses, 
children's responses, leadership in switchmg, smoothness of switches, 
lesson continuity, etc. 
G. Rt'-hfif'lcmt ntatum. the teacher teaches the same lesson a second time 
and tries to correct any shortcomings that she observed before. The 
taping IS now critiqued b> peers and or trainer 

lA'\M>n RUnuunii Tnunim: 

After the lesson ccmtent is selected and the same is found appropriate for 
the grade level for which it is intended, the teacher writes out the lesson m 
only one language The monolingual lesson plan shall contain the actual 
words that she intends to use as well as the answers that she hopes to 
receive from her students As she reexamines the lesson plan, she earmarks 
parts of the lesson for language alternation on the basis of the cues that are 
likely to emerge. Finally she rewrites the lesson plan as a tripartite plan, 
that IS. she places the English portion of the proposed lesson at the extreme 
left and the Spanish portion at the extreme right. The middle column serves 
the purpi)se of ratMvnali/ing the switch or simply listing the cue-response 
number-letter sequence. Table 2 is part of a sample of a lesson plan that the 
teacher follows a< she implements the planned lesson 

LcwiUi I mpli-nw ntatum IrtimmM 

This p<»rfion of the training is by now self-explanatory The teacher im- 
plements her lesson plan but adjusts it to the children's performance as 
needed After the self-observation and self-critiquing of her videotaped les- 
son. mentH^ned above, the teacher identifies her successful and unsuccessful 
strategies witn special cmphas's on the techniques meanl to bring about the 
language switch. She addresses therefore the following questions: 

1 Was It necessary to label the language in order to accomplish the 
switching* 

2 Which indirect procedures were successful in producing the switch* 
^ What vi ',> the general pattern of verbal interaction between teacher 

and students as well as between students only: 

Mer answers to these questions may still indicate that additionaj clarifica- 
tions are in order Problem areas of this nature are important to address so 
that the teacher feels ci^mfortable in 'he use of the NCA method. 

Prohli'tn Art'a\ 

The teacher who seeks to implement any new instructional method is 
first overcome by the number of distinct features that she must incorporate 
in her lesson How can she nossibly remember them all ' After some wav- 
ering, they fall into place and the method becomes second nature to her. 
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T: 



S,: 
T; 



S,: 



T' <.Se acuerdan del ex- 
pcrimcnto que hicimos 
el otro dia^coiijCl vaso 
y la toaJlita de papel? 

T: Lorenzo, me puedes 
decir lo que hicimo*? 

S Pusimos una toallica en 
un vaso y no se mojo el 
papel. 

T: Muy bien, Lorenzo. 



Muy bien, Laura, Tu si 
pustste atencion. El pa- 
pel no se mojo porque 
el aire ocupa espacio o 
lugar en el vaso y no 
permite que entre el 
agua 



Review 



Do y^o- remember whac 
we have been learning 
abouc air? 

Roberc, what have we 
learned about air and 
weight? 

. . . that air iias weight. 
Very good> Isela, what 
have we learned about 
air ahd space? 
. . . that ail* lakes up 
space. ^ - 
Vecy good. 



Conceptual 
Reenforcement 



Praise 



T: Who can tell me now 
why ihe paper Jidn't 
get wei'' 

S4: . . because the air in 
>-the ^up didn t let the 
water m. 



Text 



T Now, I want you to turn 
to page 18— a one and 
an eight-~Here you will 
see another expenment. 

The NCA method is h-rdly different from other methods in this sense. The 
language attitudinal perspective, the awareness of situational cues, the lan- 
guage switch re<|)onse, the sclf-monitoring,-~ihey all become natural and 
thus easy to handle. And yet, some questions may still linger on and the 
following inventory of problem areas, each one followed by a brief com- 
ment, «jggests that the creative bilingual teacher carries in her own mind 
the answers to these questions. The method teacher can do little more than 
alert the teacher to the issues that must be resolved according to the cir- 
cumstances of each individual situation. 

Appropriatenew of use. The NGA method is appropriate whenever con- 
tent receives primary attention over form. The internal structure of the 
lesson content may vary however depending on the individual school subiect . 
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!o he !dugh! No systematic studies have been made so far to,'characteri/e 
the switching strategies that lend themselves to. say, sociabstiidies but not 
. to math SfTKC drscrete tasks are more common tn math than they are in 
♦ MKial studies, it appears tRat the'seqiience of switching events m the former 
lends to be more mechanical than in the latter In other words, the teacher 
may wish to alternate languages as she clrills different math problems, whereas 
/IB sixctal studies, .she is more conscious oF topical ol- conceptual develop- 
/ments and their implication for language switched 

/ *S\\ lUhirni and tnmslntion The switching from one to the other language 
IS a pervasive strategy throughout the method/whereas translation is not. 
However the latter does iKclirffl Response to the cue trunslutuhilits (see 
above) The<major difference between the two notions is seen m the treat- 
ment of the meisage conveyed, Ii\*sw itching, two different messages occur, 
eaoh one in a different language, in translations, the same' message is ren- 
dered first in one language then in the other 

c Switt;hing Translation 

r lX>es the circle have corners * T Does.fhe circle have corners * 

S No , Tiene esquinas el circul(»* 

T Where do we find corners * S No. * . 

'S * T Does the square have corners * 

T < Tiene esquinas el cuadAdo * S ' • 

S hi cuadrido tiene cuatro esqfiinas . T , j. Fiene esqumas e^ cuadrado ' 

Ihtw fat tor It seems to be particularly diilicultTftr the teacher dominant 
in one language to a^ssess accurately the time that she actually stays in her 
weaker language She tends to use it less-anU yet believes that she has used 
It as often as the str^>nger language. Clocking herself as she teaches is 
obviously not feasible but by recording her lesson, she can easily keep track 
of the time factor. She eventually acquires a more accuiate notion of her 
language use and, can discontinue the time verification process The timing 
"of language use, hrtwever, differ> somewhat frocn^self- monitoring. This latter 
self-assessment attempts to ensure that each language segment, her own as 
well as the child's, is long enough to display the structur^and lexical 
cohesiveness of the language used. Unless this cohesiveness is a<?hieved, 
proficiency in the language cannot be demonstrated. 

Claw talk fTass observatwns tend to show that teachers talk m excess 
and children ti. not talk sufficiently Teachers seem to use the class setting 
as a means to display their teaching ability, whereas the setting should serve 
to demonstrate the children's ability to learn. This is even more true when 
proficiency in two languages must be acquired. Assessing the extent of 
children's talk adds therefore another perspective to the mi^nitoring priKess. 
If the result is unsatisfactory in this respect, the teacher mus! give some 
special thought to decrease her rol*» -as talker and increase the children's 
role as active participant^ 

Tvadurn: effort [)espite ihe monitoring duties desciil.?'i above the teacher 
must teach apd^the chili'ren must learn the subiect of instruction The effort 
on !he teacheiN part ^eems overwhelming when the NCA mothod is used 
but only if she is no' completely famihar with her subiect The more slie 
masters the subiett, the more time she has to' monitor herself and her 
children s performance 
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r.ir^?'ft' *'"'"Sness to switch languages U the 

result of internalization of sociolinguistic rules but not of specific mstruf 

ITar.he cJn "-^"•^'t'"'^ •^>"''»'' bett^r avorr^^^ 

Note the difference between the following two techniques- > 

^ i^fr .k'""''^ r*'?^'' Unidos de Mexico. Now 

. T. Have you £ver seen that nver ' 
S. Yes. when I was in New Orleans., 

or . . 

r El R,o Grande scpara los Estados Unidos de Mexico The 
Mississippi Rivcr is another important rwer 
Do you know where that river is ' 
S. In the United States. 
T Have you ever seen that river ' 
S- Yes. when 1 was in New Orleans 

i?m*'fn"?' fh"'*- '"^ '° English because the teacher tells ^ 

him so^ In the second, he simply notes that fH; teacher s medium of the 
instructK,n has suddenly changed, so he follows her lead. He mav'no°con- 
sc^usly understand the notion of language appropr.atenes • R^J ^ Id" ' 
as opposed,to "Mississippi.-, but he knows thai the rull is to answer ,n 
the language in which one is addressed 

Smooth mmsaum. The absence of a transitional expressK>n. in speaking 
as well as in writing, is a hurdle to comprchcns.on. «y the same token it! 

ThouX In'f h'r- '7 °^ "''^ following ^he ne of 

lan^^tes " 'he two 

T We can count by five s as we look at the clock Five, ten 
'wen'y. twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five. fort>. forty-five 
hfty, fifty-five, sixty. 
S s (repeat counting by fives) 
T Ahora. vamos a contar para atras de cinco en cinco empezando 
con el numero se'-enta. ' 
*s; Scscnta. cincucrMcinco. cincuenta. cuarcnticinco. cuarenta 
trointicinco. trc.nta. veinticinco. vcinte. quince, diez. cinco. ' 

Sninh?.!'";!^'!!'? 1'"' "'^ transitional word ahora 

S elen reah7e ?hl ' 7^'""" '^»'"drcn may 

iWM even realize that a language switch has occurred. 

icul!^'',^TVv '"T""' " " ''""^ "'■y '° dctcrmii.e a degree of 
fcU "P"'""" *hca he speaks either language. The 

rtcling of sccunty ,s not the result of his language proficiency atone bTi 

i 'nJZl ° """u**" The prestige in whkrh 

Je not the society as a wh»lc. holds the language in question is reflected 

t cL7 ' V'^"'"' " P^^''"^^ f^^^' becomes the key for 5c 

leachcr in order to communicate cfTcctivcly in the child's home ianguagc 

3iJ 
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become equally strong in order to compete successfully with the alternate 
language. 

Tfw motuAmi^iial uuulu'r An interesting experiment conducted in one of 
the NCA workshops for the I aredo United Independent School District 
|)as shown the feusibjiity o( thi< method through a team-teaching effort. 
The bilingual and Die monolingual teacher, the latter having only receptive 
Spanivh-language skills, can function together as a single entity such^hat 
the Spanish-language portion of the class'is taught by the bilingual ana the 
English portion by the monolmgual teacher. Hci f;TSsive knowledge of the 
Spanish language allows the monolingual teacher to know what transpires 
in the class and when it is appropriate for her to continue in English. The 
advantages arc affective as well a> language developmental, T.he close and 
effective relations'hip between a'flhajority and a minority person is most 
meaningful for the child for his biculfural development On the other hand.^ 
the exposure to the English spoken by a monoliDgual allows the -child to 
draw his own conclusions about language variation, monolingual as opposed 
lo bilingual behavior^ siKietal structure and many other related issues. 

(hcr-implvmcntatum. The use of NC^ method during the language de- 
velopment component of the program is the result of excessive enthusiasm 
about ihe approach and may lead to confusion concerning the grammatical 
structures or the lexica of the two languages Here, the method is over- 
implcmented and caution must be taken to separate the languages more 
rigorously. On the other hand. if. within the FSL or the Spanish language 
arts component, activities are performed or discussions are conducted that 
go beyond the actual language development, some switching may be appro- 
pru'te. The author has observed an excellent English language class m which 
the teacher develv>pcd concurrently the writing of book reports in English 
and Spanish This activity fell into the time bracket, of the ESL class but 
was obviously an application of language arts to a .specific purpose. ^ 

Materials The materials for classes where the NCA method is imple- 
mented have not been, in the past. any. different from other bilingual ma- 
t^als and it has always been the teacher's ie*sponsibility to modify them 
according to her needs More research on the NCA method seems to be 
necessary to determine whether speci:il materials should be developed Texts 
printed in two languages, in the fashion of the bilingual ni^vels printed in 
Spam and ciseivliere. might be an alternative. Then, children and teachers 
might extract from there whichever language they feel is mo^t appropriate 
for a specific learning-teaching task. 

\1amtvname'tran\Uion..l\\t imple lentation.of the NCA method during 
the primary years of the child's education does not conflict with the tran- 
sitional policy of the public school system. Obviously, the child cannot 
continue participating inn bilingual program when bilingual education is, no 
longer available The child., accordingly, has Oecome proficient in the Eng- 
I sh language, that is. he has been **'mainstreamed ' by grade 4 or 5 or , ' 
whichever the grade level of termination of bllingiTal instruction may be 
The-end of bilingual instruction in the public school system is more a po- 
litical than tin educational decisK^n. If on the other hand, the child desires 
to maintain her vernacular in outside-the-classroom situations, this is a 
personal decisK^n that does not affect public schooling * The main/enance 
orientatK)n during the primary years has borne the fruit of bilinguiilism>is 
a side product that makes the child more secure about his indivilual role ^ 
in American society 
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LoNfiitudinal vxaliuition The effectiveness of the NCA method must be 
demonstrated f -ough a multi-year implementation of the approach and a 
caretui y designed evJwat'on of this method in light of the obtained results 
It children become proficient in the English language during their primary 
years of public education, as this is here predicted, and have devejoped into 
well-adjusted youngsters who can function successfully in an only-English 
classroom, then the approach' has been successful. The retention of their 
vernacular and the development of a nonvernacular version tnereof is an 
addiuonal asset for them that in no way shortchanges the main objective of 
publicly fundeo bilingual education, that of the acquisition of English lan- 
guage proficienc) by limited Eijglish language proficiency (LEP) children 
belonging to our ethnic minority populations. 

CONCLUSION 

It has been the objective of the present paper to provide a detailed de- 
scription of the NCA method with special emphasis on methodological is- 
sues and the teacher Mning persr 've The broader use of the method 
holds a great promise for a more '^^rfective preparation of the bilingual child 
since It incorporates soun.l Imgjistic, psychological and educational prin- 
ciples thL' wii: allow the child to adjust to ihe broader situation of his 
adolescent life, that of the functional distribution of his two languages as 
he achieves academically in his school. The favorable reaction from bilin- 
gual teachers in this region seems to point to the viability of concurrent 
teachmg as long as it is a highly structured and carefully controlled method 
More research however must be conducted, especially in the area of ma- 
terir^J development m order to assist the teacher ^ore effectively in the 
implementation of the method 
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This paper is a bold effort to apply a number of anthropological conce*' ^ 
towards inproving the teacher- learner process within the context of bilin- 
gual/multicultural classrooms. The basic thrust of the approach is an at- 
tempt to utilize cuhure process as the primary means of analyzing cultural 
dynamics between the teacher and learner It is hoped that the approach 
and strategies developed here will be a useful way to account for the change 
and conflict that arise when there is interaction between people of diffenng 
life styles. , ^ u 

Our aim is to recognize and understand how cultural knowledge changes 
from the interactions between teacher and learner, and to attempt to utilize 
these dynamics as the basis for devising ethnographic strategies that teach- 
ers can use to construct more suitable learning environments for all learners. 

The central concept to the approach is culture as process. This concept 
is defined as that knowledge which people (especially students) use in their 
everyday life situations. This definition rests on the anthropological as- 
sumption that all human knowledge is cultural. 

Our intent, then, is to formulate strategies that will facilitate the uncov- 
enng of those cultural cognitive mappings that are formed during the pro- 
cess of individual-social development. These cultural cognitive mappings 
should allow us to gain an insight into the cognitive makeup of the individual 
learner Cognition, according to Cole and Scribner (1974), is "those pro- 
cesses by which humankind acquires, transforms, and uses iiiformalion 
about the world.'' Using this broad definition of cognition as our guide, we 
hope to identify those conceptual patterns within the learner's cognitive 
framework that will be of importance in teacher-learner interaction. The 
conceptual framework for this process should provide easy access into the 
learner s personal family and social history: the learner's histoncal context 
can then be used as a network of categories for assessing the cognitive 
process. Our goal is to obtain information that will be useful to the teacher 
in building a more suitable learning context. This learning context, in turn, 
should facilitate the learner's cognitive process of learning how to learn. 

We have opted to use the concept of cognitive map as a metaphoric 
expression of how to view and explain the cultural knowledge that the 
learner and teacher bring into the encounter setting— :he classroom. The 
concept of cognitive map. along with the concepts of culture system, cog- 
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mtive learning style, equivalence, transaction, agenda, and cultural scene, 
form the thrust of our theoretical framework. The definitions of these con- 
cepts are as follows: 

Cof^nitive Mti/?— Represents the cultural categories or domains that com- 
prise a personr's cognitive framework. This framework serves to classify the 
shared sociocultural knowledge of the individual. 

Culture Systt Refers to a group of persons (actors) who come together 
and mteract accordmg to defined rules, roles, and outcomes. This implies 
a body of shared knowledge that allows the system to function. 

Cognitive Learning Style— The primary mode through which individuals 
learii, classify, and interpret information. Learning styles have a direct re- 
lationship to socialization/enculturation practices. 

Equivalence -~Thc property of human interaction that allows for suc- 
cessful outcomes when two persons interact. It can also be said that cog- 
nitive categories or their particular attributes have an equivalent meaning or 
value. 

Transai tion—Thc process by which cognitive maps may change in an 
encounter or series of encou'-'ers: three aspects are involved in the trans- 
action process: (I) the forms of communication, (2) the kind of cognitive 
change, and (3) the direction of that change (Gearing, 1976). 

Aycnda— That particular aspect of a person's cognitive map that enables 
an individual to make existential decisions in an encounter situation. Gear- 
ing (1976) refers to this aspect as the "dimension of personal 
operationalization." 

Culture ,V(('fit'~Thought of as a region or area of an individual's larger 
complex cognitive map: it is the knowledge that actors employ in a social 
situation and is thus subject to observation (Spradley & McCurdy, 1972). 

The organizational plan of this paper falls into three major areas (I) 
theoretical construct, (2) teacher-learner model, and (3) application of the- 
ory. The first section will discuss in greater detail the concepts and theory 
that make up the culturally relevant teaching approach. The second section 
will focus on the formulation of an implementable teachei-learner model 
based on the theory .n the first section. The third section will discuss the 
application of the theory and the teacher-learner model within an actual 
bilingual classroom setting. 



THEORETICAL CONSTRLCT 

C ulturc S \ \tcffj 

Our first approach is to expand our basic understanding of ihe process 
of cultural transmission as it relates to the teacher-learner interaction As 
our starting point, we will consider the school and the classroom setting as 
a culture system. The larger community, outside the school setting, is also 
composed of different culture systems. 9y definition, then, a culture system 
refers to a group of human beings that come together and interact according 
to defined rules, roles, and outcomes 

George Spindlcr ( 1974) sees the culture system operating as long as ac- 
ceptable behaviors produce predictable and desirable results, and unac- 
ceptable behaviors produce predictable and undesirable results. This 
predictability in behavior is possible because the culture system is built on 
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and rdics upon instrumental linkages. These instrumental linkages consist 
of relationships between the activities and goals of the culture system and 
.ire svstematized and interrelated The culture belief systems, such as an 
educational institution and its processes, help to support the credibility of 
these linkages. According to Spindler (1974k the culture system functions 
on the transmission of these linkages: what the instrumental linkages are. 
how they work, why some function for individuals in certain relationships 
and not others, and why everyone can not make the same in>trumental 
choices. 

Through the cultural transmission of these linCages. the individual gains 
a cognitive structure that is a kind of working model of the cultural systerr 
(Spindler. 974) ' Spindler further maintains that this cognitive map (that 
the individual obtains by being a member of a cultural system) permits the 
individual to maintain control of his her life space as Icng as the established 
instrumental relation .hips in the system continue to function. 

Our fundamental premise is that learning, and that which is learned. 
i.annot be understood apart from its sociocultural context. All learning, 
therefore, encompasses the sociocultural context of the learner, and em- 
br.ices the processes of - :hLK)ling. enculturation. and socialization. Our the- 
oretical framework is . rssed t(^ the process of education as it occurs in 
the schooling situation, however it takes into account the learning that has 
taken place .in J continues to occur in the ongoing processes of enculturation 
and socialization. Our framework attempts to account for the learning that 
the learner brings with him her to the school setting and how this learning. 
Lonceptually referred to a^ the learner s cognitive map. influences the learn- 
ing ih.u IS to take place during the teacher-learner interaction. 

Knowledge about a culture system is transmitted to the younger members 
o\ th.it system through the processes of enculturation and socialization. We 
w.ini lo point out that the schooling process is aJso an integral part of that 
enculturation socialization process It follows, then, that all knowledge is 
by definition cultural, hy the simple virtue of having originated within a 
culture system Our ^,on^,wTn here, however, is with how knowledge gets 
transniit(co during the teacher-learner interaction Therefore, we must stress 
the followmu understanding— that the transmission of k.iowledge is an on- 
going piocess and th.it the knowledge the learner brings to the school, in 
the conceptual fr.imework of a cognitive map. will alTect the teacher-learner 
int faction 

V\e believe: 'he schools m the United States, to a large extent, have 
igno.cd the co^^itiv • fr.imewv)rk the learner brings to the teacher-learner 

counter The common notion that exemplifies this conception i> expressed 
in iV folk belief ihA each individual learner, when he she enters school, 
IS e?io trking on .i lifelting career of learning The cognitive framework that 
has developed for <he individual learner through interaction with members 
ot his her cultural system since the time of birth to the time that formal 
schuol ng IS initiated, is. to a large extent, ignored Very little recognized 
,icci>unt js placed on identifying those patterns of learning that have been 
formed through inter.iction with other humans outside of schooling Cog- 
nilii>n is somehow M»e ! as e\.>ting mitsifie of human interaction We will 
start v.i/h the premis that Cole and h bner (1974) espoused when con- 
ccplif.O relating culture ana cognition. Iwhilel it is fanciful to con- 
ceive oi inan existing outside of soci.il life, we can not imagine any intellectual 
function lh.il d\/es not have .i so iKultur.il character 
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IMITAnVE READING WITH BILINGUAL STUDENTS 
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One of the greatest challenges facing educators Today is the need to pro- 
vide more effective reading instructwn for the bilingiil learner From ^ 

features, morphological characteristic, etr semantic 

In short, a great deal of effort is spent on adapting conventional mc'«-od- 
of eaching i^ad.ng to second language learners. Adaptatk.n h« a^u'^J 
hat students are aware of the conventions of p.int or that they can fe^rn 
these conventK,ns ..-Klependently. Consequently second j^nru^ tea ners 
• b'cCr" '•^'^'""""^ «f re'adTng p^ 

^PP^^'^'' 'herr are a variety ol edu- 
^^Xk n Wh^r -h.ch IS the characteristics of tte 

dat" n he m^f." '"'"^ ' '""'"^ « bilingual pof! 

ulaN. n. he mai.T uh.us is to increase both language facility and reading 
ab.|i,y^ ...ere..:re. t!,c entire approach is designed fo pJdetEc sTudIm 
»*ith the opportunity ,o read. use. ahd listen To a staS or school Ian 
Kuage. Anutncr m;««r consideration is to ircM the popuSn fror^ a Z 

ircattd ..s remedial, the attempt to simultaneously null twethcraccomnli.h 
comprehensive f„.„s integrating the development of basic reading and Ian 
SrrnS'ircs""'*-"' -nitorerSi^h'tan"' 



///<■ BlllltKlull ^:ii<lint 



Before describing tho technique itscll M,me discussion of the bilingual 
student IS mandat.,ry A supns.ng discovery lor many new teachers m bt 
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In order to make identification of the mapped categories of this aspect 
possible. Gearing has suggested classification of activities into larger do- 
mains, such as work and olay, that will provide the learner and teacher with 
a more complete sense of setting. 

A second important aspect in the teacher- learning encounter i», a * mapped 
sense of the nature of the v^orld - - . human and nonhuman * (Gearing, 
i976). This realm includes those categories into uhich things niay be clas- 
sified, as uell as perceptions of logic (i.e., the interconnectedness of things). 
The importance in identifying this 'mapped sense of the world" for both 
teacher and learner is in discoverifkg which maps or portions of maps nfiay 
be >aid to be equivalent or nonequivalent. In turn, this will facilitate the 
monitoring of the direction and degrees of change resufting from transactions. 

A third aspect related to the cognitive map content, which is pari of the 
teacher-learner encounter, includes those mappings of **the ways men gen- 
erally are sorted into categories of social identity and how such categories 
are connected in role relationships, of differential power and the like** 
(Gearing, 1976). This notion will enable us to devise a procedure for better 
understanding the social structure of the learner s community and the im- 
plications this has for classroom interactions. 

The final aspect that plays a part in the teacher-learner encounter is what 
Gearing (1976) calls "implied agenda, an expectaiion as to how the en- 
counter promises or threatens to unfold. ** This mapped sense of agenda is 
closely related to the other three aspects of the individual's cognitive map. 
Gearing ( 1976) lefers to it as the dimension of personal operationalization: 
What do 1 want ' How important is that to me ' Wfktt are h»* options? My 
options * * The other three realms directly influence the implied agend a In 
order to obtain a useful perception of the learner s cognitive map, the teacher 
must consider all four aspects and the-r interplay in formulating the contents 
of the cognitive map. 

Fthnography and the research tm>l of participant observation are central 
concepts to the technique of discovering pertinent information on a learner s 
cognitive map. To help us discover this pertinent information we have adapted 
a technique used by Paulo Freire in his work with literacy programs. The 
technique makes use of simple line drawings to ebcit verbal responses from 
learners.- A number of specific questions are used along with the line draw- 
ings in order to get specific information in regard to the aspect of agenda 
and world view, the information obtained through the use of this technique 
will be discussed in more detail in the "Application of Theory'* section. 

Suffice It to say that the notion of equivalence is a useful notion and can 
become a useful concept in the teacher- learner encounter especially when 
considered within the context of cognitive learning styles and cognitive 
maps. Once identified, the cognitive map of the teacher and that of the 
learner must be compared for equivalence (continuities) and nonequivalence 
(discontinuities) Our assumption is that if the cognitive map of the teacher 
and that of the learner is equivalent, the learning encounter will have a 
greater tendency to be suttessful than if there were discontinuities and 
ni nequivalence 
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C ognitive learning st>le is Jehned as that mode of functioning through 
which an individual perceives and organizes information Witkins has iden- 
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tified two factors that influence and differentiate perceptual cognitive styles- 
m sociocultural factors, and (2) environmental factors. The sociocultural 
factors are directly related to socialization-enculturation practices (Cohen, 
1976k These involve such practices as the opportunity given the child to 
achieve separation or independence, particularly in family situations, and 
the way in which adults treat the child's behavior (Cohen, 1976). Cohen 
(1976) points out that there is differentiation in perception related to so- 
cialization, for example, when the child is permitted to form his/her own 
standards of behavior and is held accountable for his, her actiorts, the result 
IS differentiation. 

We have attempted to get information on these socwcultural factors through 
the use of a home visit checklist and a teacher checklist.* A comparison of 
home culture system practices and classroom culture system practices is a 
useful method to identify influences that sociocultural factors have on the 
child s learning and perceptual behavior. The other factor that difTerentiales 
perceptual cognitive style is environmental- We have found that environ- 
mental factors are very complex phenomena and very difficult to differen- 
tiate, especially in an urban setting. Cohen ( 1976), in discussing these factors, 
points out that it is 'the degree to which the environment is variegated and 
contains a lot of . . . 'structure' as contrasted with one that is homogeneous 
and gives very few structural cues" that will yield pertinent information 
For classroom use, we have found that word search" and ' embedded 
figure ' activities yield much more useful information for the teacher.-* 

Research has shown that differences in the learning styles used by the 
teachers and those used by the learner can materially effect the transmission 
of information. Children have preferred cognitive style encounters. Its 
applicability to the teacher-learner encounter rests in the teacher's need to 
transact a body of knowledge to each individual learner. This concept goes 
hand in hand with the concept of equivalence that we have previously 
discussed. 

Through transaction, the four realms of a person's cognitive map may 
change Gearing (1976) calls attention to at least three aspect, that are 
involved in or will influence the transaction process. ( I ) the forms of cor.i- 
munication, (2) the kind of cognitive change, and (3) the direction of that 
change 

Considering the first aspect, we know that the classroom is a recognized 
for-nal setting where transaction is conscious and structured. The teacher 
has goals and objectives of what needs to be transacted. The learner, too 
may have expcctatK)ns of what is to happen during the encounter In the 
bihngual classroom, the communication aspect may further be compounded 
by use or non-use of lan^juage symbols that may or may not be a part of the 
cognitive map of the learner or the teacher may be linguistically or culturally 
different The transactions between teacher and learner operate as either 
verbal or nonverbal interchanges and need to be monitored to assure suc- 
cessful outcomes 

In the second situation. Clearing (1976) has isolated the kinds of changes 
that occur (I) total boundary system change, (2) creation of new boundaries 
where none existed before, and (}) change through elaboration and com- 
hmations The rate of change m these areas goes from least frequent for 
number one to most frequent for number three Change also cKcurs m the 
area of logic, i e , there .ire changes in perceived possibilities of conneclnm 
among parts 
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Thirdly. !he change !hal occurs is made m a particular direction, hi ap- 
phcation to the teacher-learner encounter. ly\o types of changes have been 
noted: ( I nhe maps become similar, or iZ) the maps diverge (Gearing. 1976). 
In the schooling situation, the expected outcome is for the cognitive maps 
U> become similar uith respect to a body of kno>^ ledge. However, for " ar)- 
ing reasons, the cognitive maps of teacher and learner may diverge and 
result in nonequi valence 

In the bilingual and culturally diff»'rent classroom where efforts may be 
made to meet the needs of the culturally different. LaBcllc (I976> has em- 
phasized that the classroom organization and structure may be a reflection 
of the dominant culture This condition results in the lack of cultural con- 
tinuity for student'' Instead, the schools promote cultural change and force 
learners to tope with conflict of value orientations, which usually results m 
the alienation of the students 

( ultitrv Si vttv 

The culture scene concept provides us with the ethnographic means for 
discovering particular knowledge that individuals use in social situations 
A social situation, at minimum, is comprised of places, people, and activi- 
ties The culture scene very closely parallels the social situation but differ 
in detinition Chilture scene, as defined by Spradley and McCurdy (1976). 
IS the knowledge that individuals or actors use in a social situation. When 
we consider that our goal is to discover ihc knowledge people have learned 
and use to organize their everyday life, the, concept of culture scene takes 
on greater significance. Furthermore, a culture scene may be conceptually 
thought of as representing a region or area of an individual s larger complex 
cognitive map (Spradley & McCurdy. 1976), This conceptualization lends 
Itself to schematically visualizing a learner s cognitive map a> consisting of 
a number of culture scenes that vary in size and involve different persons, 
that IS traced directly to the child's home and community socializing ex- 
periences. What this means to the classawm teacher is that ther^ are certain 
clues to learning styles thai can be perceived m the way children (a) com- 
municate and relate to others, (b) are motivated for achieving, ai.d (c) per- 
ceive and think (Ramirez. Castaneda. Sl Herold. 1978). Therefore, this varir 
able needs to be taken into account in the design of any learning encounter 

There are several easy assessment tools for identifying learning styles of 
both teacher and learner, and a variety of .formal assessments that may be 
used for the identification of the teacher's learning style. Games such as 
wt»rd searches .md embedded figures can provide insight into learners* 
learning styles Those that we have used and referred to in the training 
manual are only a sample ot those available for general use (see note 4). 

Identification by the teacher of his her learning style is as important as 
assessment of the learning style most comfortable for the learner 

In summary, it can be said that 

1 Different persons use different styles in learning 

2 Learning styles can be identified for both the teacher .md the school 
child 

^ Differences m style create barriers to teacher- learner communication, 
4 Featrhing strategies can be devised to take advantage of differences m 
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Tramai tion 

The notion of transaction is taken from Geanng. We v^ill try to give it 
greater usability in terms of a ^^crking concept within the teacher-learner 
encouPter. Transaction has been defined by Gearing ( 1976) as a process by 
which cognitive maps may change m an encounter or series of intcracttons 
the places or locations where these mteractions take place, and the objects 
used in the interactions. 

Culture, scenes for learners m a school situation would be numerous 
Teachers could observe learners interacting with each other in the class- 
room, the school grounds before, during, and after school hours, and in the 
community home environment Selective choice will have to guide the 
teacher m her/his observations and interactions and should, by necessity 
relate to the transacted doinain. 

The teacher can develop the necessary skills to observe, descnbc and 
identify significant aspects of a learner's cognitive map by learning and 
utilizing the ethnographic tool of participant observation, Ethnographically 
cultural categones compnsing a learner's cognitive map can be identified 
and the cultural knowledge that is organized within th jse categories can be 
used to maximally benefit the teacher-learner encounter 

In the following section, the theory and concepts we have bt-jn discussing 
wi I be developed mto an implementable model. The mtxJel ha-: been de- 
veloped with the help of Dr Barbara Mickey, professor of anthropology and 
education at thJ University of Northern Colorado. 

/i i/i ht r-lwunicr Model 

The basic thrust of the model is to provide a procedure by which t-achers 
when trained, would possess the necessary skills to. ( 1) narrow the distance 
between the cognitive maps in the teacher and learner, and (2) design the 
encounter so ihat the learner would find reception both possible (rclatable 
to his her cognitive map) and acceptable (rclatable to his her agenda). To 
accomplish this, the teacher must be able to- 

I Define 

A The agenda and the content of ihe transaction. 

B The portions of the teacher's cognitive map that arc relevant to the 

success of the transaction 
C The portions of the learner s cogmtivc map that are relevant to the 

transaction. 

2. Devise procedures to establish conceptual linkages between "B*' and 
* C * with reference to 'A** 

Figure I expresses the problem graphically. The objective of the trans- 
action IS to reduce the angle of Figure I with reference to A", The pro- 
cedural miHiel should provide the means to accomplish this m as simple and 
economical a manner ;»s possible, for teachers in the classrtxjm do not have 
time for long contemplation of the problem and for theonzing. The class- 
riH)m IS a dynamic place and transaction must move forward efficiently. 

The first step m the priKedure is to discover the extent of the distance 
between the background of the teacher and that of the learner m so far as 
the content, motive, and codmg of the cognitive maps of each arc related 
to the domain of the intended transaction. It is possible that the equivalence 
between the two cognitive maps will be maximized (Figure 2), in which 
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FIGURE I 




teachers map 



agenda & 
content 



learner s map 



case linkages for the transaction are already m place. On the other hand, 
there may be minimal or no linkages (Figure 3). in which case the t.*acher 
must find ways to establish linkages, if the transaction is to succeed and 
learning is to take place. In between these two extremes there are. of 
course, various degrees of linkages, fhe teacher must identify the amount 
and points of linkage to facilitate a successful transaction. 

FIGURE 2 




FIGURE 3 




The follqwmg procedural model identifies the essential elements and steps 
to follow in establishing suitable linkages. Thtre are two major steps in the 
process (I) Identifying ihe extent and quality of the equivalence between 
teacher and learner cognitive map^. To accomplish this the teacher needs 
to develop internalized habits of directed ethnographic perception and pat- 
terning. (2) Designing the encounter to maximize the success of the desired 
transaction. The total situation must be considered and the design closely 
related to the findings in Step L 

Model and Pnn edure 

The model presented here provides an outline of the elements and activ- 
ities necessary to accomplish the oojective stated in the introduction to this 
section. It derives from a systematic analysis of the process of transmission 
as presented by Gearing and his colleagues (1976). 
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Step I , identifying the extent and quality of the equivalence, provit'es the 
background for the trans^iction. It tells the teacher uhere he she is with 
regard to the domain (subject to be transacted), and where the learn.-r is 
with regard to the same materwL This activity requires four substeps- 

I. Identify and define the domain. 

2 Define ethnographically the content in the learner s cognitive map that 
IS relevant to the domain 

3 Define ethnographically the content in the teacher s cognitive map tfrat 
IS relevant to the domain 

4 Define the learning and cognitive styles of the learner 

The mixJel is diagrammatically shown in Figure 4 To prtKeed with Substep 
I I, the following questk>ns need to be addressed 
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1 11 \\fhi( i\ to hi' transiiLji'd^ The teacher need to establish the 
intended outcomes of the transaction These may include content, attitudes, 
feelings, intentions, behavioral modifications. The intended outcomes should 
be stated as cxplicilly and concretely as possible so that specific linkages 
with the cognitive maps of learner and teacher can be identified, 

1 12 ^hat ate the htundtincs of the trans nuwum'^ Clearly everything 
about a domain will not be important to the transaction. What is the in- 
tended ftK'us * What can be safely ignored * 

I n ^hiU spa th( i i f>t\ arc inx tflwd in the intended transai tum'^ 

Substep I 2 iPfolvL's the ethnographic identification of specific informa- 
tion, attitudes, pei.eptions. beliefs, habits, and behaviors in the learner s 
cognitive map Fhert are a number of activities by which the knowledge 
and understanding can be <4chievcd Some are general activities that, like 
the identification of lean ing and cognitive styles can be identified early in 
the schiH>l year Others ire specific to the domain of trarfsactiop and need 
to be gathered in diret' preparation for the transaction. In either case, 
selection must occur so that the details can be systematically related to the 
des'gn of th: encounter 

Using participant observation techniques <Bruyn. 1976). and the nonpar- 
ticipant observer grounded theory approach Smith & Pohland. 1976). the 
teacher can begm early in the year to visit the community and family of the 
learner In this way the teacher can dcvck)p in-depth knowledge anU under- 
standing of the cultural pattern, behaviors, beji^fs. values, and perceptions 
that form the cognitive map of the specific learner PaiTi ng in participant 
observation techniques will be needed in order for ;he teacher to use this 
method effectively 

barly testing of the learner will also help provide insight into the content 
of the learner s map Attitude inventories are e^jiecially useful for this. 

Several ongoing activities will keep the teacher attuned to the cognitive 
and affective growth of the learner 

1.21 Participant observation and analysis should be used as continued 
interaction with the learner takes place 

1 22 f )bservation of learner behavior in relationship to peers and adults 
wili give additional insights. 

I 23 [jbrary research related to specific ethnic, economic level, or other 
groupings relevant to the learner provide insight\ to the cognitive map of 
group members, 

I 24 Testing for speciiic knowledge related to the domain of the trans- 
act .>n ctin be used in preparation for the encounter A useful technique is 
the u>e of hne drawings,' By using this technique the teacher can elicit 
pertinent inforii.»tion, including values and emotional responses from the 
learner 

Substep 1 3 ipci'ides procedures to identify and profile the cognitive map 
i»f the teacher as it relates to the domain of the encounter. The teacher must 
use objective technique^to become conscious of that portion of his/her map 
that IS relevant to the encounter so that it can be checked for discontinuities 
(nonequivalence) against the inforrtiation in the map of the learner 

In Substep I 4, the learning and cognitive styles of the learner are iden- 
tified This information is necessary so that information can be channeled 
through pathways already available to the learner for receiving information 
effectively Information about learning and cognitive styles shouldybe a part 
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of ihc general knowledge about the learner made available to the teacher 
early m the assignment penod At the beginning of the year tests to identify 
style should be given. There are a vanety of tests available The tests used 
with our learner population have been the "word search" and "embedded 
figure" activities already discussed (note 4) The information derived from 
use of these instruments need net be gathered for each transaction problem. 
Rather il should be done early in the learner's educational career and should 
he readily available to the teacher. 



DrMi^'nina the hu ountir 

The design of ihe encounter requires an active r( le on the part^of the 
teacher. It is at this point that Ihe information on equtvaience and none- 
quivalence will have to be utilized for desi^Jing a maximal encounter. That 
information should tome from the philosophies of knowledge, human na- 
ture, and culture that the teacher has, as well as the ethnographic infor- 
mation on the history, language, and culture of the learner obtained in 
Stej) I Figure 4, Step 2 illustrates this procedure. 

Step 2 of the procedural model involves three substeps: 
. .Substep 2 I requires the identification of the specific points of discontin- 
uity or noirequivalence of the domain to the learner s cognitive map. It is 
this area that the teacffer }m\\\ have to be concerned with the most The 
knowledge to be transmitted (domain) needs to be recast into a form that 
will facilitate learning on the part of the learner The recasting process needs 
to be linked to .the ethnographic context of the learner This linking of the 
domain to the personal-social context of the learner assures relevance to 
the learning task. 

Substep 2.2 requires that The points of equivalence, i.e., the continuities 
between the domain and the relative portions of the learner's cognitive map 
he identified We Kelieve that this area already contains the linkages that 
will maximize the learning transaction and thus facilitate the desired 
outcomes 

Substep 23. How can the teacher redesign the encounter so that maximal 
learning can take place > There are several factors the teacher v^ill have to 
utili/e in order to accomplish this 

1 . Agenda 

2. Gencnil world vrew (values, attitudes, traditions, etc ) 
^. Roles and role expectaltons ^ 

4. Setting 

^ I fnguistic symbols 

ty. Sex of the learner 

7 himily style and loles of km 

X I conomic-social factors 

Ihe first four factors are the mam components of the learner s cognitive 
map and are points that tan be used to tnfliience the success of the trans- 
action The remaining factors are interrelated to the first four, but they 
warrant specific consideration in the recasting of the domain to the encounter. 

We must emphast/e that the recasting of information for transaction must 
always keep m mind the personal-family and social-historical context of the 
learner s cognittve framework. l Acn when the le.irn*\ s cognitive map shows 
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points of discontinuity with the domain and the teacher's cognitive map, the 
teacher must facilitate and coordinate the interaction with the learner. 

In the following section we wil^^liscuss and summarize the steps to follow 
m facilitating and coordinating the interactions with the learner w ho through 
assessment has been found to be in nonequivalence with the domain objec- 
tive. The points of discontinuity (nonequivalence) have been traced to the 
learner s and teacher's learning style and to specific cultural knowledge 
content revealed in the Ti^dnj^ctive cognitive maps The teacher in this sit- 
uation must utilize different teaching strategies and his'her own experience 
to assure a successful transaction 

APPLICATION OF THEORY 

The. theoretical base of this paper has been presentdl in full in the two 
previous sections , An equaUy detailed presentation of the application of that 
theory in the foim of classroom activities and teacher training stralj^gies is 
not possible within the framework of this publication. A completd record ^ 
of classroom procedures, training strategies, and field test results ityhow- 
ever, available in the manual Anikropolonical Stmt v^ws for Muttn littHral 
1c(U her- Learner Tran\a( ti(>n\\ ' ' 

Table I is a brief outline that demonstrates the manner in which the theory 
was applied. It includes the following: areas in which assessment i^ needed, 
the instruments or skills to be utilized in the assessment, md outcomes that 
may be expected from the assessment. Schematically re^^rcsentecf it would 
encompass all areas of the modeJ-;^tep I ^r.tifying the extent and quality 
of equivalence between the teacher s and learner's cognitive maps, and 
Step 2 designing the encounter so that the desired outcome can be obtained 
^ Step I in the procedural model provides for comparisons between teacher 
, and learner on several levels teacher and learner cognitive map, teacher 

and learner wgmtive style. The table outlines the skills and instruments 
utilized to identify cognitive maps and cognitive style, as well as outcomes 
to be expected. The purpose of such companson is ^hat the teacher may 
identify areas of equivalence, nonequivalence, or partial equivalence be- 
twcer her/himself and the learners The emphasis in this stage is on col- 
lecticn of general background information about the learner 

Stf p 2 of the model includes a comparison between the teacher learner 
and I he lesson to be taught. The significance of Step 2 lies in the identifi- 
cation of areas of contiiiuuy tind disccjfitinuity, between what is to be learned, 
and the background of the learner as identified by the skills and in<»truments 
I outlined in Step I of Table 1. This comparison in Step 2 identifies learners' 

! backgrounds that are continuous with the lesson and, therefore, in' need of 

j minor assistance, and those whose backgrounds are discontinuous and, 

therefore, in greater need of assistance The movement from discontinuity 
to continuity is accomplished by ' bridging *' In bridgmg, the teacher uti- 
» h/es experiences from the child's own background in relation to the lesson 

I to be taught in order to close the gap between the learner's background and 

the lesson objective 



' In oblam manual, contact Armando Trii)illu <fe Jill /.achman. c o Dr Barbara Mickey. 
f)cparlmenl of Anthropology. UnKersit> of NorlKcrn Colorado, Greeley. Colorado 
K06^!. (W) ^M-2<)0I 
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TABLE I 



STLF / 
\rvas to hv 
Assyssi'd 

a. cognitive map 
(general) of 
teacher/learner 

b. learning style for 
teacher/learner 



InstrumvntslSkiHs Utilized Expected Outcomes 



culture systems 
for home/school 
(analyzed 
according to 
roles, rules, 
outcomes — 
allowing 
predictabil'ty* 



S T! "2 

a cognitive map 
(specific domain 
lesson) for 
tcavhcr learner 



line drawings (general 
world view) 

culture scene transactions 
participant observation 
embedded figure 
'word saarch" 
participai)t observation 



home culture system 
checklist 

school culture system 
checklist 

participant observptioo 



content line drawings 
(related to lesson) 
^general world view line 
drawings (portions relatcu 
to Jesson) 

pariicipant obse.vation 



maps may be 
(become): equivalent, 
nonequivaient. or 
partially equivalent 
styles: relational, 
analytical, or 
combination 
styles may be 
equivalent, 
nonequivalent, or 
partiaPy equivalent 
equivalent home and 
school systems/child 
functioning well: 
cognitive control 
equivalent home and 
school syst^s/child 
not functioning well: 
loss of ^ognitive 
control 

nonequivalent home 
and school systems/ 
child functioning well: 
bicultural 

nonequivalent home 
and school sysems/ 
child not functioning 
well loss of cognitive 
control 



continuity 
(equivalence) with 
lesson to be taught 
needs hale 'bridging * 
or assistan ce 
discontinuity 
(nonequivalence) with 
lessor to be taught: 
needs great assistance 
through ' bridging * 



Pefjt)ifh)n\ of Arfus and InstnntwntslSkiUs 
(iaiend World View Lnw Pmu mus-^A series of five specific 'culture scene ^ 
IIP' drawings related to the learner s daily experience and designed to 
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obtain verbal responses reg.irding !he naming and solving of common 
problems 

C(mtcni Iauv Draw inns— \ series ot nineteen man-made and natural map 

feature symbols designed to measure learners know ledge of lesson "Maps 

give other data about the world " 
Culture .S< < The knowledge learners need in school-classroom social 

situations when intera ling.with the teacher 
Furuiipant Ohscr\atum—r\n ethnographic technique used in discovcnng 

narticular cultural knowledge about a learners cogiiilive map regarding 

school situations 

Word Scan h hnhvddH tinurc Fu mrcs— Words or p :tures are hidden within 
complex field or background Learners are given tSirty seconds to find 
^d circle the hidden words or pictures. Cognitive styles may be deter- 
. ned initially by the child's technique for finding these words or pictures. 
Honh' S(hool Culture Swfem Chc(klt\t—A series of questions and possible 
rc%p >nscs to be completed in a checklist fashion. Questions arc related to 
rules, roles, and outcomes for both systems, as well as the degree of 
predictability about those systems possible for the child 

The following is an example of the application of the theory to a social 
studies lesson. The lesson objective stated that people locate or construct 
m..n-made features in places that serve a purpose. That purpose is the sit- 
isfaction of needs and wants of man The key concept in the lesson was 
functional relationships. 

Information from Step I of the model, as outlined in Table I. provided 
general background information about the learners. Information from Step 2 
indicated the degree of continuity or discontinuity between that background 
and the lesson objective — functional relationsh'ps 

The following bnef example demonstrates how information from a learner s 
background was used to bridge the gap when ;hc learner s cognitive map 
was discontinuous with the lesson objective. We will u e the information 
we obtained w hen wi>rking with a group of third grade bilingual learners. 
Ricardo will repiesent this j^roup of learners. 

The learning style necessary to successfully complete a lesson can be 
dictated by the structure of the lesson and by the materials u^?d By virtue 
of this, learners tan be forced to switch to a weaker nonpieferred style, 
thus setting the stage for difficulty i>. lailure from the onset In this lesson, 
the material la large floor map) and suggested lesson format were best suited 
to learners whose cognitive style was analytical Ricardo s style, as assessed 
instruments and procedures outlined in Table I. was a relational cogni- 
tive style As such. Ricardo may have viewed the map in a global fashion, 
possibly overlooking the smaller and more de.-.Jed part-to-part relationships 
necessary to understanding the mtehded lesson obiective— functional rela- 
tionships Ricardi) also may have been forced by les*,>n set and materials 
to switch to his nonpreferred. w:eaker cognitive style, setting the potential 
tor difficulty, frustration, and possibly failure Identification of cognitive 
style provided an awareness on the p of the teacher, which led to simple 
and minor adjustments in the introduction of the materials and lesson Mod- 
ification consistetl of directing Ricardo\ attention to those potentially dif- 
ficult areas, r >th verballv and through gestures Such slight modification in 
the couise of tl.c regular introduction helped avert difficulties dictated by 
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the materials and format geared to a different cognitive style. 

General information about Ricardo with respect to cognitive map and 
learning style was already available prior to the lesson through procedures 
and instruments outline in Step I of Table L Further information specific 
to the domain or lesson was available through utilization of procedures and 
instruments outlined in Step 1. 

Content Ime drawings, specific to the lesson (see Step 2) indicated that 
Ricardo was not continuous with the objective of the lesson to be taught. 
However, further information about Ricardo's background, as revealed 
through general world view line drawings (see Step I), indicated that por- 
tions oPRicardo's cognitive mup were m fact highly continous with the 
lesson objective. Ricardo could not understand or demonstrate knowledge 
about functional relationships (lesson objective) in the abstract context de- 
manded by the lesson format and matenals. However a practical under- 
st»,nding of functional relationships was demonstrated consistently through 
his responses to the general world vew line drawings that depicted scenes 
that were directly linked to his experience set. All that was necessary wa 
to bndge the gap from discontinuity to continuity by drawing upon those 
concrete experiences, and relating: them to the abstract concepts of the 
lesson objective. During the course of the lesson Ricardo 'Tailed ^ twice in 
the activity as set forth in the lesson format. It was only when Ricardo's 
background experiences, derived from all sources outlined in Table I, were 
utilized that he was able to sue . .ssfully complete the activity. 

For several years there have :>een bilingual multicultural teacher training 
programs that have expounded on the utilization of the learner's background 
or culture as an aid to instruction The question facing many teachers 
however has been how to identify, as well as utilize, that background or 
culture in the classroom. The theoretical model and classroom/teacher 
training strategies presented m this paper are an attempt to provide an 
organized and anthropologically sound methodology that can assist teachers 
m accomplishing this goal In addition the methodology goes one step fur- 
ther by changing the utilization of 'culture" from a supplementary aid 
activity to the primary vehicle of instruction, thus becoming a dynamic 
process that evolves from the infe- jons occuring daily in the classroom. 
In this manner the concept of c aure becomes a vn>rking concept to be 
utili/cd in the learnmgyproccss for improvement of the teacher-learner m- 
teractK>n and its outct>mes 



NOTKS 

1 In this papci our conception of cognitive mapisanalt>goustoSpindler's 
ctmtept of cognitive model. 

2 Alchuler and .Smith discuss and outline the rationale for the use of 
line drawings m ihcir document. How to Mcustm- hrcirc \ Stages of 
( onsdcntiCfuat, The ( Cinlc Maimed 7 hey stress that the visuaK 
have to be related tt> an individual s life experiences, i.e . specific to 
the cultural environment t>f the pi-oplc the researcher is working wiih 
In our research, wc wt>rked with a mixed ethnic group (Mexican 
American. AngU>. Asian) living in an urban-rural setting The line 
drawings have been experimentally devek>pcd in collaborition with 
Francis W Denning. Jr . professor of anfhrt>pt>logy at the University 
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'.^f Northern Colorado Mr. Denning has draun the initial set of line 
drawings. Inform*ition on their application is available in the teacher- 
trainiPg manual, Anthropoloii'u al Strate^ws for MuUh nitural Teat her- 
Ixanwr JransiK turns , Trujillo. Zachman, Mickey, May I98I. 
V Checklists are available in thi teacher-tra'^mg manual, Anthropoh^- 
Kill St itcm"^ .for Multi( nht.raj Teiuhcr- irncr Iransm turns. The 
use of these checklists allows for companso., of the home and school 
culture systems in regard to roles, rules, and outcomes. This com- 
j)arison allowed us to determine the predictability and functionality 
of the systems and the extent to which the learner used this 
information 

4 These two instruments have been used m the initial identification of 
the cognitive learning style of the learner. The materials are readily 
availa^^Ie in classrooms and the teacher can use them as a part of 
daily classroom learning activities. Samples of these instruments and 
their utilization are available in the teacher-training manual, Anthro; 
poloi^ual Stratt'^ies for Xfniru ultural Teiu her- Learner Tnmsactiom. 

5 In the teacher-training manual, Anthropoloiiuol Stratctiics Jor Mul- 
tit nitural Tcai fwr- Learner Iransat tnm\. we have made use of two 
types of line drawings. One type of line drawing we used is the gen- 
eral world view-agenda line drawings discussed in Note 2 above. The 
second IS referred to as a content line drawing. The content line 
drawings have been used to determine the learner s Knowledge, spe- 
cific to the lesson to be transacted. A copy of the lesson is available 
in the leacher-trammg manual; the lesson objectives are the following: 

A Man-made features can be shown on a map 

R 'Almost all man-made features are located in a particular place 

tt> serve a pu rpt^se, and that purpose is to supply !he needs and 

wants of man." 

C. Children will recognize the attitude implied in Objective B as 
.>nly one among differing viewpoints — all of which are valid 
and cultui^ally RH>ted nerspectives 
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PRINOPLES OF DESIGN FOR FUNOIONAL 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Jo-Ann Sainz 

Fordham University 



Any chosen design for instructional programs must reflect open com- 
munication among the parties involved; the goals and objectives need to be 
clearly delineated and understood by all. In the case of bilingJal education, 
there has been a tendency towards tunnel-like vision both internally and 
externally giving rise to general misconceptions, hostility from the wider 
community, and misinterpreted Balkanization of the multiplicity of ethnic 
groups. Erringly, the wider community views minorities as clinging to bi- 
hngual education as a means to foster volatile, antagonistic, narrow ethnic 
groups, hostile to the broad aspirations of American culture. 

Recently, the \tw htrk Unws printed an article that commented on grow- 
ing numbers of Hispanic people. For the firs! time, Hispanics will outnum- 
ber blacks and their numbers are growing so fasi that by 1984 there will be 
twice as many Hispanics in many larger urban cities (M-u Yrrk Ttmvs 
19801. 

Yet Otheguy and OtJo (1981) note that bilingual programs have brought 
dhout a welcome change in the attitudes of many educational institutions 
toward the home language and culture— from oppositicti or indifference to 
cclebratwn and affirmation. Bilingual education in the United States is 
founded largely on the premise rtiat linguistic and cultural differences as - 
such and particularly a lack of proficiency m English, are a primary reason 
for the low academic achievement of students who are from a limited-Eng- 
lish background. Bilingual education programs have been implemented to 
teach those students in the language they understand better and with ade- 
quate cultural instructional materials However, there is a lack of adequatelv 
trained special education support personnel', sensitive to linguistic as well 
ds cultural differences and able to speak the dominant language of the stu- 
dents they are serving {tdtuutinti Ihi^u st. NHO). 



<^ For the first time in many cases in the U S. school has been opened 

to minority language group parents, allowing them not only more op- 
portunity to communicate with schiH)l personnel, but also to participate 
more actively in their children's education by acting as resources in the 
inMructional processes, materials development, as decision makers in 
program planning and as teachers' assistants in the instructional pro- 
cess. Moreover, bilingual education has provided socially prestigious 
|obs in educatH)n to people of the community because they speak a 
minority language As opportunities for professional training and po- 
sitions m educational decision-making multiply more language minority 
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people will have access to the middle class — a factor which has the 
potential to increase national solidarity (Center for Applied Linguistics, 
p. 45. 1978). 

While the aboNe does enumerate certain benefits to minority groups, these 
are both limited and limiting, limited in that minority-language populations 
should view education only as a small part of the whole economic picture: 
limiting in that this view does not prepare the bilingual community to func- 
lioa in the wider community, in the job nuirket. Although positions are 
needed to fill educational slots, the greater number of minorities will be 
untrained for positions requiring mastery of the English idiom. Minorities 
must be encouraged to enter fields such as law. engineering, politics, and 
medicine as well Hven positions such as secretary require a good mastery 
of the Hnglish language. Certainly the knowledge of a second language will 
enhance a candidate's qualifications At present, minonty representation is 
minimal, partially because of the lack of exposure to possibilities in these 
fields. To view bilingual education in terms of ethnicity results in grave 
dangers, in the view that the aim of the program i^ to Balkanize different 
ethnic groups (Hpstein. 1978). 

The following represents a view of one Hispanic, uninformed of the pria- 
ciples and goals of bilingual education, arising perhaps from misconcep- 
tions pt)rt rayed through the media, o^ perhaps failure of programs to attain 
positive visibility l» can be very damaging: for a member of the minority to 
tome out and voice criticism for bilingual education due to misperceived 
advocacy of Balkanization 

Memoir of a Bilingual Childhood 

those mtddle-class ethnics who scorn assimil.'.Mon seem to me filled 
•Aiih decadent self-pity, obsessed by the burden of public life. Danger- 
ously, they roniantici/e public separatencss and trivialize the dilemma 
of those who are truly socially disadvant;iged (Ricardo Rodnguez. p 34). 

Heie IS the case of a Chicano who never benefitted from a bilingual 
program and, because he was 'successful ' now assumes that the same 
would be true tor all Hispanic Amencans. Hidden m his argument is the 
tact that he was a product of the middle cla^s. reared in an Anglo com- 
munity, he notes thtit "they were the only Spams h-speakftig family on the 
street ' He. therefore, had to master different cultural linguiMic norms in 
order to survive It is unfortunate that articles such as this appear. His 
views are contrary to today *s reality, where a large number of minority 
p<ipulations live in ghettoes. where the minority language and culture are 
fostered, leading to separation from the wider community into which inter- 
nalization of norms are ncccss.iry for survival and prosperity 

A fiinclional design will collapse if any one clement in the system col- 
lapses the exclusion of any one element, learner, school, media, govern- 
ment. oi icsources makes an organic or functional model incomplete and 
thereby dysfunctional 

I have chosen ,\ functional versus dysfunctional dichotomy to stress that- 

1 I he program will have deleterious effects where agents, and teachers, 
both monolingual and or bilingual, are uninformed as to the specific 
guidelines oti timed in their particuLtr project 

2 ( hildren sense conflict between monolingual bilingual sectors, or m- 
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ternal conflict due to programmatic, methodological issues. 
3 Articulation leads to greater • functioning." whereas the reverse leads 
to dysfunction. 

The functioning of the v;.rious subsystems is an essential process designed 
to promote the success of the organizational structure. -Functionar- as 
defined by Hanson (1979) is. 

the quality of the state of collaboration that exists among departments 
that are required to achieve unity of effort by the demands of the en- 
vironment (p. 168). 

The achievement of this state in bilingual higher education is necessary 
to provide quality education at all levels of the system. Hanson adds that 
1 he term not only refers to interdepartmental relationships but also to the 
process used to establish those relationships. ' Presently, as discussed later 
m this report, recommendalio^js are being proposed to deal with the lack 
ot management i.i bilingual postsecondary education. 

In an educational organization with a turbulent environment it is also 
important for the various dimensions of -difrerentiation - to exist in order 
for the organization to meet the needs of a changing environment 

Uittercntiation. as defined by Lawrence and Lorsch (1979) is -the 
difference in cognitive and emotional orientation among managers in dif- 
ferent .unctional departments. - According to this theory the subunits of an 
organization have different rules and methods of operation, varying degrees 
of concern for people, and different schedules and goals. 

Dysfunction can occur at any level, where parents are intimidated by 
eachers. where the teacher refuses to confer with the administrator, where 
the administrator has little knowledge of the program, where the university 
IS not effectively utilized, or where advice is rejected through lack of con- 
sultaticn at the local, state or federal levels. Each clement is a vital link „. 
an in egrated whole, or in what might be called a functional design - 

Collapse frequently occurs as the result of ignorance of accessible chan- 
nels ot support, as the result of perceiving one element as an unimportant 
K .'k , "^i"*""- P^^etAs. teachers, principals, and community 

whether local, or at large, have little notion of the • oi a sense of 

intcgratcdness - . namely the questions of identification: where am I where 
do I fit. where am I going, and what is my role. Although the program s 
director may have proper knowledge and attend the necessary seminars and' 
training programs, problems arise when t.iis knowledge is kept secret caus- 
ing hrs-t of all misconceptions, then alienation and hostility, and finally re- 
jection. In true integration of conflicting viewpoints, the best aspects of 
both parties p<,ints of view are incorporated mu> the resolution. Both par- 
ties benefit in a true integrated approach, because- neither party has to eive 
up anything It does not want to (Follett. 1940) 

( "Wv <>t Biliimual luluuitum 

■ Proponents of bilingual education argue that costs, other than starting 
tosls^ are minimal because a bilingual program that is an integral part of 
the educational services would in theory require no additional teachers or 
tacilitics and that start-up costs, which are more expensive, would he pn- 
marily in materials acquisition. .Such arguments are frequently rejected by 
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people dealing vMth the problems associated \^ith bringing a bilingual pro- 
gram into a school system, since most of these are "added on * as a separate 
program to the regular educational services rather than being integrated into 
them (Teitelbaum and Hitler. 1978). The Cardenas study ( 1979) determined 
that there ere fi\c major concentrations of expenditures for bilingual pro- 
grams: staff, materials, library resources, equipment and testing. In this 
particular study, costs vaned as to year of program implementation and 
grade level, with the high costs being concentrated in lo\^er grade levels in 
the first year of implementation and the lov^er costs being concentrated in 
the fourth year of program implementation in the upper elementary grades. 

l.ittle or no information is available on the^costs of different types of 
bilingual programs, e.g.. transitional versus maintenance, alternate-day lan- 
guage use ^ersu^ gradual introduction of English. Chinese bilingual pro- 
grams \ersus Spanish, etc . ^tle VII funded programs vtrsus state funded 
programs, the cost effeCti\eness for different types of programs or on rel- 
ati\e costs of bilingual education in various states. 

State funding \aries for bilingual programs, in states v^here only a fev, 
cities ha\e LFS NES populations, no particular state funding is available 
(Cardenas, 1979). Funding has been based On political feasibility, and on 
a\ail;*blc and realistic analysis of program costs If there is a large gap 
between state appropn.itions and additional co*-ts of a bilingual program, 
districts must look for outside sources ot funding. Federal programs, vary- 
ing widely in their regulatioirs. are perhaps the most looked-to sources, in 
particular Title VII ESEA. to pro\ide funds that might be utilized to im- 
plement a bilingu.il program. 

Washington s commitment to capacity building indicates that federal sup- 
port IS not committed to indefinite funding for LEAs (local educational 
agencies) or SEA s (state educational agencies). It is clear that state and 
loc.il dutncls v^ill need to institutionalize bilingual programs. To meet this 
inevitable reality. IAEA's must seek philosophical support from sources 
external to the bilingual program by proving that bilingual programs are of 
high calibre Society must be made auare of the options that bilingual pro- 
grams proMde for the integration of all groups. 

A striking weakness in bilingual education has been in the area of eval- 
uation Pcre/ and Troike (1979) cited the following needs (I) reseaich to 
determine the most relevant and imptirtant vanables to be measured (which 
could require entirely new .ipproaches to measuring). (2) e\aluation pro- 
v^edures that provide me.inmgful feedback to the teacher and program plan- 
ner (^; trained c\.ilu.itors. (4» agreement on standard types of data to he 
collected (^) input of parents and other community members in the plan- 
ning am^ application of an c\aluation design, language assessment of stu- 
dents, .md curnculum m.iteri.ils de\elopment. (6) the de\elopment of positive 
public attitudes towards bilingualism, rather than viewing hilingUiilism as 
elilist. making if more socially attractive, thus reinforcing the motivation for 
learning other languages in bilingual education. 

lo emphasi/e bilingual competence in federal hiring, colleges and uni- 
versities should he encouraged to provide inccn!«\es for the >:radii.i!es of 
biimgiMl programs who ^ichieve a level of competence rarely realized by 
langu.ige ma|ors in tour years of undergradu.ife sliid> In general, comp^-- 
fence in an area will be sought to the cxten* fbal il is socially valued and 
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regarded^ If the present resvard structure in our society, with its underlyini. 
xenophobic character can he changed, then what is different will no longer 
no a source of threat or alienation but rather advanced bilingual competence 
w-hich can become the mark of an educated person as it has been in many 
other countnes. Then it will prove to be an economically valuable asset as 

As mentioned above, other areas needing further research and develop- 
ment are evaluation and program implementation. These are often hampered 
.ind limited by a scarcity of adequate assessment and by gaps in research 
Ihus. appropriate instruments must be developed to provide the most -c- 
curale evaluation of the progress of children in bilingual and bicultural pro- 
grams To ensure the greatest possible precision in implementing programs 
research is needed in such a;cas as first and second language acquisition.' 
the relationship between language ,.nd thought, and the learning styles of 
children from different ci-ltural backgrounds (U.S. Commis-on on Civil 
Kigtl.s. IV7S). 

Otheguy and Otto pose a moot question: can v^e be content with static 
amdintenance. one which Uocs not further language development' TK- ^ii- 
hors cntrast static maintenance witn developmental maintenance .n which 
language skills are devel- pcd 'with as much diligence as they arc developed 
in hnghsh. I hey challenge the reader as to whether static maintenance of 
..nyrhing is .. vi..hlc enterprise. Again, bilingual programs will succeed only 
by going bevond bilingual sectors and wooing the wider community. 

(ntuc' IJinwitts of frourani Orsii;ii 

Questions cannot arise as to the*heeJ for siipp.,rt systems for the bilingual 
child enrolled in „ bilingual program, since compliance requirements are 
speLitied in detail in all rules and regulations emanating from both the state 
and federal levels, as well as the professional teacher training literature 
However this paper suggests .l.ai u,.:.,s the child is helped to become a 
part of the milieu in which hc^ust live, he will develop frustrations and 
feelings of inferiority Moreover, it is insufficient to equ-p the child with a 
sense of being proud ,)f being part of a ^gccifie ethnic qroup." More im- 

'^^'kIu" 'll'', i'*"'"^ '■■"'^ "'"^ ""'^"■'^"'^ 'h'^ hroader society in 
v*hith the child will be required to perform. Teachers, then, first bilingual 
and then monolingual, must provide the linkage so that the child may ef- 
tc-ciively fiinclion and compete -n the American societv. At the center is the 
child to whom educators are primarily responsible Outside support systems 
must also be consulted Thesi include local boards of education, resource 
centers, educational improvement centers, and social civic organizations 
ntlK-r education^i specialists may be called upon to help alleviate and solve 
the pressing problems of the bilingual child hxperts such as sociolmguists 
psHholmgiiists. tninsaclionists. copnitivists. and nulritionisls are invalu' 
..hio sources „t .,id Not only must the program consider child, school 
Anglo-administr.itors. di-,trict superintendents, political entities, congress." 
men. ind most „t all the Anglo public in general, but also accessible facil- 
ities that inclmlc niiiseuins. ih, at.-r- !,I,ianes. and commercial enterprises 
I siiggesl. ihcn. ihat m the initial planning stages, the programs outline 
siraicgies lot ili engaging monolingual sectors. (2) interacting closely uiih 
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monolingual sectors; (3) following a prescribed process similar to the 
' thorough and efficient" mandate in the state of New Jersey that attempts 
to engage ihe entire comunity, irrespective of race, language or origin, in 
making educational activities responsible and viable. 

The following are strategies for assisting monolingual sectors to accept 
the minonty culture: 

' \. Become informed about the student's culture and reflect it in some 
way in the classroom. 

2. Focus on the strengths of the bilingual child. 

3. Prepare the child io work with monolingual groups; 

4. Consult possible support services: Boards of fcddcation (local/state/ 
federal); International Rescue Committee, Puerto Rican Congress. 
Aspira, Consulates. 

5. Non-verbal communication is quiture specific. Norms for the An- 
glo-American differ significantlf from other cultures 

6. Prepare the child to work independently by guiding, not leading, 
the child to a new level or learning. 

7. As the teacher has a specific teaching style, so too, the child has 
a preferred learning style. 

« H Use neighborhood resources, and m«ke the classroom a living 
resource. 

9. Take the children on a walk around the school and neighborhood. 
10 Be sensitive to the child's fecHng of alientation that may result in 
withdrawal. Identify this oehavior early. 

11. Discuss any concerns with school administrators, who will serve 
as an asset, not a threat. Seek support and cooperation. 

12. Identify local, state, and federal commercial and cultural sources 
of information. 

13. Invite parents to visit and observe a class 

14. Remembei that limited-language proficiency is not an indicator of 
infenonty 

15. Use parents as a resource. 

16 Seek an intermediary who can function Uanslator interpreter for 
you 

17 Be positive when meeting with parents. Learn key expressions in 
the parent's languctgc. 

IH. The child is the client and as client, hc/she should be our center 
of concern 

19 If you are fortunate enough to have a bilingual program in your 
school, meet with the school bilingual coordinator and seek advice. 

20 The linguistic community in which the child lives affects his atti- 
tudes towards learning a new language. 

21 The domain of language behavior (home vs school, teacher vs, 
peer, formal vs. informal) affects the language development of the 
child 

22 Adapt assignments to fil the needs of bilingual students 
2^ I>) not relv on media for objective information, 

24 Understand the dynamics of bilingual education instead of viewing 
programs at a distance 

25 The monolingual teacher represents the link between the bilingual 
class setting and the mainstream society 

Er|c 6G 
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Monolingual teacheis need to understand the dynamics of bilingual ed- 
ucation and not just view these programs at a distance without a knowledge 
oMhe goals and pnnciples of bilingual education, since this only results in 
misconceptions and hostilities, and at worst, encourages a view of bilingual 
' ." ^ Poss'^e threat to their own positions in the system 

Monolingual teachers can be instrumental in bridging tUb gap with bilin- 
gua children who are no longer in bilingual programs by enlisting the sup- 
port of both parents and teachers. Bilingual teachers are the link for the 
minority child about to enter the large, society and are the vehicle for 
prepanng the child to function in that society. Providing a knowledge of 
alternative cognitive styles, the teacher can prepare the child to function in 
a new learning style, thus helping the child to become integrated not as- 
similated, into American society. 

The monolingual teacher can invite representatives from the community 
to speak about their achievements and the benefits of knowing and master- 
ing a second language. Our pluralistic society demands this of us partic- 
ularly from the teacher who will unconsciously communicate values and 
attitudes. Teachers must foster universalism. not provincialism. Instead of 
proclaiming "I am proud to be Dominican.- (or whatever other ethnic 
group) the affirmation <-,houid be "I am proud of commanding two lan- 
guages two cultures, and having a greater understanding of peoples outside 
ot the United States 

Teachers need to see how bilingual educatioij is functioning in their par- 
ticular setting since the vanables.are suc>ff,at one simply cannot make 
broad generalizatrons and freely apply them to all situations. The bilingual 
program should be made instrumental in developing appreciation for the 
cultural heritage of both the bihngual child and other children in American 
society further ensunng ihat the monolingual sector will also experience 
this enrichment process as a contribution to Amencan society 



turn tumal l)c\ii;ii\ 

Alternative plans need to bo-introduced to teachers, both bilingual and 
monolingual, subject representatives, and administrator, HIements external 
to the program are equally as important if not more important because it 
IS the acceptance of bilingual education from the wider community (mono- 
lingual sector) that eventually will determine whether programs will become 
institutionalized rather than contingent upon federal funding 

James Banks (1977) offers a model for a total school environiBent that 
reflects ethnic pluralism (see Figure I) 

I hough a good model, it is insufficient to the needs of a functional pro- 
grammatic design for bilingual education. The model is too general For 
example. It does not identify the elements of the "hidden- curriculum It 
starts and ends with the formal school setting. It is not child-centered nor 
Ooes It provide a definite strategy for interacting with the wider community 
Ihe desigh shown m Figure II. proposed by the federal government is 
also insufficient for the needs of a particular community-interest bilingual 
program 
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A shortcoming of school programs has heen failure lo plan for children 
existing from bilingual programs. To date, substantive follow-up information 
on children previously enrolled in bilingual programs is still lacking. Though 
longitudinal studies have become a pnortty. the data is not yet readily ac- 
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.csMbIc Programs need to prove to the seneMl pubhc th.it a decrease m 
aimiion .an be correlated to the students participation in a bihngual pro- 
gram At the same time evidence must show that students were netter 
prepared to interact in American society For instance, how many students 
went t.. jail versu^ how many students became successful career people " 
How many students tinishcd a high school education versus how many 
dropped out ' ' 

( hildren need t.) be guided from a state of dependency to a slate of 
independence Charles A CV-ran (1977) des. nbes a counseiing-learning 
approach vv hole person model, that would serve v.ell bilingual educat..rs 
'\pplied to bilingual education, it suggests that educators must provide sup- 
portive settings to allow the student to depend" upon the teach -r but the 
teacher must encourage the studen> to make altempts t.. speak the second 
anguage Not .miy should the encouragements be to .peak the secnd 
language, they should also be to interact in that language The client student 
n.-eds to be urged to steps denoting greaf.-r confidence, independence and 
pmportionaie rnsi^ht into the relationship of phrases, g.ammar. and ideas 
I he teacher takes children from stages of total relianc'e t.. a stage in which 
in<Jependen e and free communication are -.stablished 

k-achers need to break the student teacher depen-'.ncy or else face the 
ri-. ot the children feeling lost and inadequ-'- once they leave a bilingual 
setting Without having broken the dependent de, the child will expe- 
nence conflict towards both cultures; whe-eas. i. ' e iiient can effectively 
function in I., and L,, both copnitively as well as atK-ctivelv. then he vmII 
he competing on an equal footing in American societv 

While IP the bilingual program, the studem feels pr :ected bv intensely 
sharing a leding of belonging, of need 

it the m.un motivation foi learning is the need of the k.iowc (teacher) 
and the learner (student) to develop, and it one of the main threats lo 
learning is n..n-belongmg. then an essential tirsi condition of learning 

;^.u;an' r24S,''l977|''"''"' '""^ ^"-'^^ 

i igure III sn..ws that each hilmgual program needs t.) -map ouf a model 
mentitying the available resources in pr.)ximiiv t.. the pr..)ect. and at the 
^.lmc time have either an overlay or second model that considers the part 
(specific proicct) (0 the whole ( Mate and federal level) For example. .School 
No I would differ from School No 2 since the surrounding facilities bud- 
get constiainls. 1 , .,nd I., might differ Media access, likewise, would be 
gr.iphically specific, depending upon locale In such a model, the child 
remains central Available to the proiect are r-sources specific and general 
lo thai progr.ini 
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the child must gain from the piogram the facility ol liinctioning in dil- 
Icient enviionnients paiticularlv 'lie main' tieam environment. Li S soci- 
etv M) that he' an compete on an equal tooting with his peers Initially .he 
bilingual chilJ monies into an environment that is totalh supportive, the 
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bilingi'ui program His rights and purpose arc !o see alternative^ !ha! will 
, prepare him to function in a new I rning environment, the wider com- 
mun'tv He then bec;»iTics integrated into the environment, not assimilated, 
not losing his identity As an integrated entity, he will function at his highest 
c.ipacitv of productivity, equipped with two cultures and two Nnguages, a 
success goal, instead of a deterrent goal that otherwise would altempt to 
elimin,ite the native language and culture, and woulo result in inner and 
ouler conflict Ps>Lht>therapists remind us that blotting out a part of the 
iniiividuaK tha» is the memory of his origins, results in psychological trauma 
(Robbins I97K) 



Icdi lur 

At times, educators noi directly involved in bilingual education are pe- 
ripherall\ aware of the issues, and this unfortunately results m misconcep- 
tions '!he media g- net-all^ focuses on negative issues, its major oncern is 
to generate sales, and often, to seek sensationalism. The mofK>lingual teacher 
must reali/e that s he »iced not be proficient in the language of the child 
Mininlally. the monolingual tcacner can be of assistance to the bilingual 
child by enlisting the support of resource centers and other available re- 
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sources ^p...rtici,h.rb the hilmgual tc.cher. v^h.. can be the greatest adv.,- 
cate. uhjie m.eracfng ^v,th m.,n.,l,ngual teache-^. lb do th. h hngu | 

projected lu.Mr. .,nd should have access to the propt.sal 

rhe teacher sh..uld be equipped v.,th vvork.ng techniques that encompass 

"1 learning, but as ,s true ol other technologists, s he must continualiv 
appraise tecnniques in terms of nev. disc.ueril-s in research t iS 
rue that many of todav s p, inciples ma> be outmoded or-changed in a7e,^ 
ears It is thus imperative that teachers maintain an .-pen-m ndedness ttt 
..ll<-s ,-v,cu o, their teaching methods as neu discover-es are made 



dr. n R "' Pr'-P""-'!" "incc ihe> represent LKP chil- 

%Z r 7 ^ P-;rt.cipating. a stipulation identified a a priority in the 

m 0 ruk-s and regulations for Title VII. parents should be helned to f or 
U- '.'n " T'T"'' ^" ''^ P^'*r.m The> need to be e^co ag"d 

^.h . h ''"^ P''^"^'P-'"^^ '^'^'^'^"^^ >*hen called upon to do so The p esent 
. ulho had the opportunity o' seeing hou the above ,*as accomphsl ed "n 
• .slum, communitv in Sao Paulo. Bras.I. Parents ,*ere given , den 

Micat on cards with their pictures and were r,;,u,ral to attend meetmgs a, 
leas, four ,in:c-s pc-r year. Attendance was systematical! taken Tl^rw' 

i vrL^r ^•^••■"^ ^he method .Is rj; : 

live with an K> percent success rate ol p..rent participation. 



\diiiini\lriit<i \ 



loken patticipalion by Anglo administrators resulis in dvsfi nction .1 nro 
grams hecause the admimstrato- work^ in a v..cuum He ma p^r^ "fin 
the proposal, ami receive funds but he may not be ensuring arintSr . if e 
environment for the program By such ineffectual leadership therefore 
l<.ne, ts his right to he.ng the administrator. The program shc^ld not am .m 
an unknown or simply a means mainstreaming smce .he puVose "ih" 
program IS not a. mainstream but to integrate both groups 

Jhe administrator ol a bilingual program must .grapple with several uniuue 
managerial problems Hrst . alth.,. gh m.,st biling:, J programs arc rrunder 
he acgis .,1 ..n existing school system department, functionally they tend 
. become separate entities .Second, m-.st e.lucational programs involve 1 
series of instructional activities tha. may or mav not be supported hv^d 
d.tion.. services, e g . counseling Many of these c.lucati., K ,,onl re 
oiJmanlv handled bv non-institut...,,..! departments 



Deniyslitication wonl.l help in eliminating the element of thre -t to te ich- 
crs. administiators and diiectors o( piogr.ims Remarks about having 1,, 
on a show lor oulside evahiat.ns do not help but rathe, hinder the we 
be ng of the program Proper ulcntiiicat.on of areas to be evaluated w | 
res.^. ,n more effective efficient progia .s and evaluations .So man timt- 
the purpose ol the evali.ation. an.l areas to be evaluated, are iinkn" w^ 
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( iffu lusittns 

Bilingual sCLltirs need to seek modes of enhancing arliculalion and con- 
fliLl resolulion wilh ihe wider communil\. even at ine risk of inilial rejection 
and hoslilil\ due lo lack of mf()rmaHon. or misinformalion pertaining lo the 
underlving principles and goals of bilingual programs. No longer can bilin- 
gual programs afford lo wt>rk in is()lalion. the\ need lo work in cooperative 
endeavors wiih ihc wider communilies so lhal when funding runs oul. ihe 
programs will nol be phased oul. since ihe children and iheir needs will not 
simply disappear. 
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^ THE SHORT ORCinT MODEL OF READING 

Nancy M. Lucers 

Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory (McRel) 

The reading process has been examined by a number of theorists (Good- 
man, 1976; Cough 1972; Holmes, 1976; LaBcrge and Samuels, 1976; Mack- 
worth, 1971; Malhewson, 1976; Ruddell, !976, Rumelhart, 1977). These 
theorists each describe the reading process from a slightly different per- 
spective and m so doing, tend to ignore important aspects of the readii^ 
process that others have described. In this paper, I would like to mtroduce 
and discuss si^ different factors that I believe all reading theorists consider 
to be important to the reading process, relate tfiese factors to the problems 
a bilingual child might have as s/he meets the printed page, and discuss the 
interrelationship between factors as it affects the bilingual child. The Short 
Circuit Model, which is presented at the end of this paper, is an attempt to 
consolidate these six different factors into one model of reading capable of 
explaining the diverse reading processing that occurs both between and 
within individuals of any linguistic group. 

• Six Short Cinuitinj* Rvadinfi Factors 

The namtf "short circuit" has been given to this model because, in many 
ways, it adequately describes what happens bioclectrically in the brain. 
When any information is lacking or is different from that which the reading 
task requires with regard to any of the six short circuiting factors, a "black- 
out" occurs that makes the individual aware s/he has met something new - 
to his/her cognitive system. The severity of the short circuit will depend on 
two things: the importance of the information to a particular reading task 
and the importance a particular individual gives to the information s/he is 
lacking. This therefore mea is thai alS of the factors will not necessarily have 
the same short circuiting potential; the effect of each of the factors on the 
reading prbcesj will depend greatly upon the individual and his specific 
interactwn with the printed page. The six short circuiting factors include 
the following: linguistic factors, sociocuhural factors, attitudinal and mo- 
tivational factors, neurological factors, perceptual factors, and cognitive 
factors- 

Ltftfiuistu Fat tor % 

How important is the knowledge of a language to the reading process? 
What IS "knowledge of a language ? Is it the knowledge of words, or the 
knowledge of syntax, or the knowledge of logic between ideas, or the 
knowledge of semantics ' Does it include knowledge of a specific dialect or 
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can the knowledge of a specific dialect interfere w.th the reading process 
v^hen It dcH.s not coincide uith a specific autho. s syntactic style" ' l"^^^^ 

h. e L'*.''"" 'ITK '"'If' °' ^'""8"^' '^'"''l- ^'"^^ 'hat individual 
have any language skills that w.ll help h.m her meet the printed page or ,s 
s he starting from scratch ' 

In 'h'" di'-cussion. linguistic factors w.ll include the linguistic processine 
done by the child from the ability to discriminate between letters .Tworis* 
to he ability to correspond sounds with these letters and words, to «he 
.b u y to understand the words and syntax used in the passage to he 
ab It to understand the meaning of the whole. All are imp^rtam linguistic 
factors. Because the- acquisitwn of the ability to discriminate and attAch 
meaning to letters on the printed page is simLr across Sreni ^^u d 

Smgual Sd ■ ^" ""^^'""'^^ - 

Because reading involves the use of a language to convey thoughts across 
time, to read and comprehend well demands that an individual have an 
extensive store of linguistic labels for difTerent aspects of his environment 

another If he word used on the printed page dcxrs not correspond to the 
abcl a reader has for the specific thing being discussed, or one has no 
knowledge of or linguistic label for that which is being discussed, tiien the 
reading priKess will be short circuited. The application of this possible short 
ciauiting factor ,o the bilingual child, who perhaps has other l.nguisnc 
f^l'w " ^V'^"^'^"""]"' 'h^" 'hose used cn the printed page, is obviou 
Mhe worus be.ng used on the printed page cannot be attached to something 

■ Xtr Th r Tl "iS '''i n'!:*^" "'^•^ ""^"^ .ncomprehTn' 
s.b Ic for that child. If the child has mastered the phonic relationships be- 

.skc^H.^r" ."i ?K ■ """""""^ ""^y "^■'^"^ *hen the child is 

asked l<. read aloud, but no comprehension will take place dunng this "read- 
inp process because the child can attach no neaning to the sounds 

.Nvntax IS another possible short circuiting factor. Many studies have been 
done examing the child s understanding of different syntactical structures 
of the, .«m,. language ,H D. Brown. 1970. .Slobm. I%6a.b. Thorndike. 
h , "V™""'> ^ ^"""'"g & Pearson. 1970), and all have discovered 
that children from preschool to at least fourth grade have difficulty in 

weigh inp semantic elements as signaled by different syntactical arrange- 
ment ( hildren m the-ir acquisition and understanding of language seem to 
first develop an underst.indmg of the very basic clause structures used by 
a language e . S-V S-V-f). S-V-C . etc., and only later develop an aware 
ness of and understanding of the more difficult sentence patterns (Miller 

Hrown. 197V Slobin. I96fta.b McNeill. 1970) 
lor example eonndcr (he following 

f xample I I he chil.l is running She is in the wo,,ds I he bear is 
ch.ising , .r He is hungry I he girl is scared .She wants 
to gel lo her grandmother s house 

f xampic : Ihe se.ired child is running through the wo.hJs awav from 
the hungry bear, hoping lo arrive soon at her grand- 
mother s house 

In the (irst ex.imple the wnlaelie rel.ilionship between words is made ex 
plicil e.ieh subieci ..ml ,is aeeon.panving ve.b are piesented together In the 
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scn)nd example, ihcrc is a great deal of intormalion lhal is nol slated e\- 
plKitl> by the autht)r Since the child is running awav from the hear it is 
presumed that the reader already knows that the hear is chasing her Also 
notice the subtle way that the reader is supposed to discover that the scared 
child IS. in fact, a girl hoping to arrive soon at her Grandmother s house. 
Also important in the second example is the fact that whereas in the first 
example the pi»sitioning of subject and verb together meant that they were 
related to one afother. this is not necessarily true in the second example. 
Is the bear hoping to arrive at the Grandmother's house, or is the child * 
With the increasing difficulty in syntactic complexity comes an increasingly 
dilTicutt presentation i»f meaning with which a child, especially a bilingual 
child who has had limited expi»sure to a language, will have difficulty 

Syntax also seems to be used as a semantic chunking" mechanism. In 
llic Viist example, the reader ss presented with six different * bits' i>t ^>r- 
matum. each bit being equal in importance to the one that precede, it. In 
the second example, the reader is presented with one mam bit of informa- 
tion, the child IS running. " and all other information is made subordinate 
iti It Obviously the second example leads to a method through which hu- 
mans can cognitively conserve ci>mputing energy because there is only one 
mam idea to remember, but it also presumes that the reader can efficiently 
and ettectively extract ih.Jl meaning from the syntactical means of present- 
ing It If children whi>se native language is hnglish have difhculty extracting 
this information, why should it nol alsi> affect the reading process of chil- 
dren tn>m hi>mes where the language and or syntax used di>es ni>t corre- 
Npt>nil to that used by the author in the text ' 

As K\s been demi>nstrated above, linguistic factors can have a great deal 
.»f effect on what is understiu>d by the bilingual child, however. language, 
although It IS the mi>st i>bvu>is shi>rt circuiting factv»r when beginning tt> 
undeistand the reading process i>f the biling'iai child, is only the first factor 
to ct>nsider 

S'»i u*i lilmnil / r/< !ttf\ 

S<»ciocultu!al factors, when applied to the leading pri>cess. include the 
presuppi>situ>ns that both the authi>r ami the child have learned from their 
soLiocultural group and bring with them to the printed page regarding tr.h 
iiilu>ns. religuuis and political instilutK>ns. religu>n. man s relationship to 
m.in- and even man s relatu>nship ti> the universe and a supernatural being 
All children, as well as all adults. fn>m all socK>cultural groups come t%> the 
reading situatu>n with such presupni>situ>ns that have been acquired from 
inieraclion with familv and friends Streiff ( l*>7H). who is interested m the 
etlecl of si>cu>Lultural presuppositums in the leading process, has conducted 
a lesearch study that suggests the importance of these factois on reading. 
p.irtiLularlv fi>r the bilingual child i>r the socioculturally different * child 
Alter C4>mpleting her study o\ the reading done by different groups of Al.is- 
kan Lhtldrc... Strcitf U<>7K> makes the following statement 

I he studies which investigated reading matcri.ils which weie generated 
bv thiUlien might indic.ite lhat more than dialect differences are at 
woik m slowing the reading pr<»gress of children who are sotially and 
hngnisti^.illv different from children of the mainstream of American 
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life. Such materials would reflect not only phonological, syntactic and 
semantic s.milanties to child oral language, but would also incorporate 

JorSS :h:':ro^;'rp.Ti5, ' 

c.2m™l"r!.? "^"T 'fj"'^ ""Sgest the existence of so- 

ciocultural factors that can distort the meaning intended by the author when 
read by an individual with different sociocultural pr«uppositions ,L ,to^ 
of 'ne author Gatbonton and TucRer (1971, exainined Vhe pioclv^ig of 

. Jf o'ii!. »f English ano found fhat 

a second language reader seems to process information from the DrinTd 
page through a cultural filter that can affect the understanding or a^pS 
atK)n or the literature being read. Another study done by Steffensen W 
Dev. and Anderson (1979, examined the cultural filtering that " pilars to 

"mirt: %h"'^^^'rK:''' p^-pp^^^ons that's. 

ri^ad n. of .n ilh '"^'^"^ Americans to 

fln^i l .'^ I A'"«""":based and an Indian-based cultural event and 
found ,ha subjects read their native culture-oriented passage more rapidly 
and recalled a larger amount of information from it . in coTntnist sSts 

^riS'.ll'*' Pa^'-^e produced more culturally-baL diS 

tK,ns of the meaning intended. It appears then, that the greater the lack of 
congruence of sociocultural assumptions between the author and he eader 
hv ,hr !H* ^k'-' «f between the message in ended 
J?e .I'of ? '■f"'""'' Sociocultural factors 

faLd hv ^ T f ^'"T' ^'^'^""'"8 the ,ncanin^ ob- 

tained by a reader from the printed page 

However sociocultural factors can influence the reading process in an- 
other way. Bernstein (1965, suggests that sociocultural facfors W a very 
definite impact on the language the child develops. After studying not b'hn 
gua children but children from different socioeconomic groups il England 
he discovered that the language and syntax used between the two differen 
groups varied greatly. His final conclusion was that "the form o sS 

strfTnT"""" f generates ^sti ct^m 

gu.stic forms or cinles and th.u-.ndr^ csumUdh mmsmit the udture and 
w, .onuratn hchaunur " (author s italics, (p. |49,. Halliday (1978, also ug 
gests a similar relatK,nship between language and one s sociocultural group: 
language is the main channel through which the patterns of living are 
transmitted to him |the child), through which he learns to act as J 
member of a ""C'ety -m and through the various siKial groups, the 
family, the neighbourhiHHl. and so on-and to adopt if, culture " its 
mtxles of thought and action, its beliefs and its values, (p. 9, 

Therefore. s.KKKultiiral factors can influence the reading processing done 
by .. bilingual child not only by affecting the meaning s'he receives from a 

u, 1 m V ' ^■'IT"','^''''- -ociolinguistic short cir- 

cuiting may appear to be different from the effect of a -normar- child who 
meets a topic .,n the printed page which is out of the realm of his expcnence 
or whose language d.H:s not coincide with that used by the autho^of L 

ercn. X m . 'f"- " '''ff"'-'"' " '^P'^'' readers are only tw., dif- 

ferent examples from a contmiiiim of examples of the p<,ssible s.KKKultiiral 
linguistic short circuit. ng which can occur in the reading pr.Kes 
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Attitudinal and \h*U\aUomd tcutors 

Attitudinal and motiNational factors al d play an important role in the 
reading priKess Athev ( IV7()) suggests that it is affecti\c factors that propel 
the v^orking perceptual and cogniti\e svstem into actKin and sustain it through 
the duration of the task. Mathev^son ( 1976). in his description of the reading 
process, describes what *ome of those affective factors are: for Malhewson, 
the motivational factors mclude curiosity, achievement, activity, and. I would 
like to add to his hst. the need for literacy. In turn, the motivational factors 
are influenced by the attitude the reader has towards what s he is reading, 
attitudinal factors involve the interaction of prior values, attitudes and be- 
liefs the reader has with the meamng derived from the input from the text, 
if the individual feels acceptance towards the processing that is occurnng 
as s he meets the pnnted page and thus feels motivated enough to continue 
his interactK>n with the pnnt. s he will continue: if not. the process is dis- 
continued The task of reining is therefore greatly influenced by the moti- 
vation one holds fi»r that task of reading: and this motivation, in turn is 
greatly influenced by the attitude one holds about the reading materials and 
reading itself. 

Attitudinal and motivational factors are affected not only by each other 
but aNo by both linguistic and sociocultural tactors. As discussed above. 
siKiocultural factois work .is a sort of filter through which messages are 
screened If a message is felt to be of importance to the sociocultural group, 
then the message will probably also be of importance to the child from that 
socuKultural group and will be given th^ appropnate attention: if not. the 
me^sage will be minimally attended to or it will be lost. SiKiocultural factors 
must be considered to have a very strong influence on attitude and motivation. 

The effect of socKKultural factors on language has been mentioned pre- 
viounI> however, the interaction between sociocultural factors and linguis- 
tic factors als.) alTects motivational and attitudinal factors. If the reader can 
not comprehend the language being ii^cd or if his linguistic interaction with 
the world docs not include an understanding of the topic being discussed, 
then these will influence the attitude and motivation the reader feels towards 
the task of reading 

.Attitudinal and motivational factors play an important role in determining 
no! only whether the reading process does occur, but also what informatK)n 
the reader perceives and understands from what he reads In'this respect, 
the bilingual reader is no ditTerent from the * normal * reader. 



I here are two important issues that need to be emphasized in this dis- 
cussion ot the effect of neurological factors on the reading prtKess First. 
.IS will be discussed under perceptual factors. neuroli>gical "mis-winng" 
can affect the reading process simply by affecting what is perceived by the 
eye as it ltM)ks at print, if the neurons are functioning improperly, this will 
greatly interfere with the visual priKCssing involved in the reading process 
Secondly, the brain, or neuronal network, is the medium through which a!! 
infonnatH)n from the environm-nt is priKesscd. the informatkm either learned 
or carried genetically by it wiu influence and color what is cognitively per- 
ceived and processed through it Both the pre wired and learned cultural 
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aod cognitive faUors that are part of the neuronal net\*ork influence a 
number of aspects of the reading process: 

1- The> will influence the message that is received from print by the 
reader by torcing ihe reader to attend to those bjts of inrormalion that 
he understands and holds an interest in learning 
2. They vmII affect the attitude and moti\i. on a reader will have towards 

the content of a specific message. 
^. And the> will also affect the expectations a person holds about what 
he villi meet on the printed page. As will be discussed later, expecta- 
tions play a major role in determining what we perceive or understand. 
However it is important to remember about this inherited and learned in- 
lormation that is attached to the neuri)logical network that this information 
includes both lanKnniK^c and ahmastu rxpmcm <m The bilingual child may 
come to the reading situation without the appropriate language, but s he 
dtKTs nni come without a variety of alinguistic experiences that can be used 
to help him her acquire the language. This is one of the most important 
things to remember when choosing appropriate reading materials ft r the 
bilingual child. 

These neurological facti.rs are also closely related to the other reading 
lactors Language is that which is learned h> the neuronal network to so- 
cially transmit ideas and perceptions contained in the neuronal network. 
Ihe ideas and perceptions contained in the neuronal network will be to a 
great extent determined by or influenced by one's siKiocultural group And 
the combinalK)n of language, ideas and perceptions and inhented cognitive 
mlormatH)n will interact to form one s attitude towards specific reading 
materials and the motivation one feels in carrying out the specific task with 
N^hich s he IS confronted Neurological factors play a particularly important 
role in Ihe reading process because they are the medium through which all 
mlormation is processed. 

lo apply the discussion of these factors specifically to bilingual children 
IS difhcult I he information contained in the neuronal network is obviously 
a factor related to specific indiv iduals and how they perceive and understand 
the world around them That perception and understanding may be relat^C 
to genetic information that is coded in the brain at birth, it may b" - * 
to Ihe informaiion one acquires through interacting with the enviroi.n.v.it, 
oi It may even be related to the langiKige one uses to communicate that 
cxpenence Ihe degree to which neurological factors affect the reading 
process still remains a mvslery, but I believe, it remains a mysterv that 
needs lo he examined more closely 

Biuner and Minliirn ( 19^^) suggest that there are two different processes 
thai must he considered during the act ol perception 

In perceiving there arc two analytically separable processes. Ihe first 
IS a process of spatio icmp^)ral qualitative organization that makes pos- 
sible such phenomena as hgure-ground formation, the segiegation of 
contours, the perception of plane surfaces, etc Ihe second process is 
iisu.illv called identihc.ition or recognition b> which we ,ire enabled to 
see an object as something (p 
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Therefore, perception involves both the act of perception and the under- 
standinfi of that perception. In a discussion of reading, both the act and the 
understanu<!«g need to be addressed. 

I would like to first discuss the efficient operation of the neuronal network 
afid_its relationship to the act of perception. It is important to remember 
that, in reading, there i.s an act of perceivi ng l e tt e r s^ pri nt in s ome form, 
an act of attaching some initial meaning to that perception, and an act of 
attaching other meanings to the meaning that has been derived from that 
perception. If a neuron is "mis- wired'' neurologically so thai something 
happens to interfere with the efficient pr stressing of thiU visual information, 
the reading process will be . physiologically short circuited, an obviously 
important factor to consider when discussing the reading process. This 
physiological short circuiting is what probably occurs during the reading 
process of a **lcarning disabled'* child. 

However, assume that, neurologically, the perceptual process is proceed- 
ing: in an efficient manner, what then becomes important to the perceptual 
process? There are three aspects of perceptual pnKessing that are important 
to the reading process: we se^ what we expect to see: we see what we want 
to see: and novelty, which is on!y determined by the reader himself and not 
by the reading materials, will attract attention. 

First, consider .the statement that we only see what we expect to see. 
The perceptual process, especially that part of the process in which iden- 
tification occurs, involves an expectancy held by the organism, a physio- 
logical preparation of the neurons, and, in conjunction with that physiological 
preparation, a cognitive preparation that involves the selection of an appro- 
priate category to use in response to the environmental stimuli (in reading, 
the print, ihc la'nguage, and the text message). The expectations and prep- 
arations an individual makes before he actually perceives that environmental 
stimuh probably determine, to a great extent, what is actually perceived 
and understood by that individual. 

Related to this aspect of perception that we see what we expect to see is 
the idea that we see what we watu to see. Yarbus ( 1%7) experimented with 
the eye movements of subjects as they examined a picture for different 
types of information. Wi;h each new set of directions of what to look for 
came a variance in the eye movements of the subject when examining the 
picture . Undoubtedly the same occurs during the reading process. A reader s 
expectations and what he wants to learn or understand of a reading passage 
will greatly determine how much attention is paid to the graphic information 
on the page and also determine what degree of comprehension the reader 
has of any specific reading passage. 

The final important aspect of perception is that novelty attracts attention. 
As a reader meets ntivelty of any kind on the printed page, he will cogni- 
t4vcly register tluit novehy in some form. With an increase in the amount 
of novelty that nriust be assimilated by the reader will come an increase in 
the amount of cognitive effort a reader must expend to read; both will un- 
doubtedly result also in only a minimum of information being obtained from 
the printed page. The novelty of the perception must therefore be consid- 
ered to be an important part of the perceptual prtKcssing that occurs during 
the reading prtKesV 

Perceptual factorl are also closely interrelated to the other factors. Per- 
ception is determined to a great extent by the information contained in the 
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neuronal network. !f we see what wc e.pecl to see and want to see. then 
the information we already possess must be working to affect what we learn 
from the environment. Sociocultural factors also undoubtedly Tnfluenw 
ccption in a similar way. If the sociocultural group has a mea.. of influ- 
Z'^n ^Y T P*^'-«P'i«n will be controlled in this way. And 

the at itudinal and motivational factors are related to the perceptual factors 
in thai we see what wc want to see; if what we see does n^ match what we 
wanted to see. we have the choice of changing what we warn to s« or of 
not perceiving. The latter is the usual choice 

The importance of expectations and of novelty as short circuiting factors 
for the bdingual child needs to be emphasized. During the reading prS« 
fh ? ? expectatwns about the code s/he is to read, the langu^e 

that the code IS transmitting, and. to a certain extent, have some exKcla- 
nons about the ideas that are being conveyed in the text before "eSg 
process can proceed smoothly and easily. Athough developine exoectationt 
about the code iS important to all children learning to reKe^ a S 
comes from a home where parents speak a different language from thaV of 

f^t wft ^ also develop expectations about the values and attitudes 
that will be expressed by that language in books-as well as develop ex- 
pectatK,ns about the code. When considering the requirements that novelty 
places upon the individual, it becomes apparent ho« the novelty of linguTs ic 

"n an ;f^^cT."h'r' f"'"" '^'^'•"•^ f*"- bilin3 chHd 

can a I affect the reading process so that the maintenance of the needed 

diEu." f*"- him/her to deal with the task of reading is made 

Expectations, desire, and novelty all play a large role in determining what 
will be perceived and understood by the bilingual child: and all should be 
considered in choosing the appropriate reading matenals for him/her 

Cof-niinr f-at u>r\ 

How IS the information that is perceived organized? What role does hu- 
man memory play in both setting up expectations and forming conceptual- 
izations.' Lindsay and Norman ( 1977) offer an explanation: 

Expectations and conceptualizations must play a major role in the anal- 
ysis. Our memory system maintains a record of past experiences a 
general knowledge about the organization and format of the events we 
experience and knowledge about the structure of language The in- 
tormation from memory must become combined with the information 
trom the sensory analysis. Just as the data-driven part of the analysis 
must play an important role, so too must a c <;m <-/>/,/,///»• dnvcn analysis 
become a part of the processing cycle, (p. 278) 

In this statement Lindsay and Norman are suggesting the interaction of two 
different souices ot knowledge that affect the priKcssing of new environ- 
mental information: knowleug.; gained from -he sensory data available in 
the environment and knowledge ginned from uic information that is already 
in existence in the individual s memory system. Both sources of knowledge 
the sensory and the cognitive, interact so as to form the meaning obtained 
hy the individual from the environmental stimulus, which is. in ti)e case of 
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reading, the printed page Streiff ( 1978). whose work with Eskimo children 
was reported in conjunction with the previous section on sociocultural fac- 
tors, suggests that an underlying schemata or organization of long-term 
memory might be affecting the' processing of stories by children who are 
Outside the mainstream culture: 

It vCould appear that interpretation, or the way in which new infor- 
mation might be categorized in the long term memories of young Es- 
kimo children, could be as important a potential source of apparent » 
reading errors as linguistic inadeqiMir^^p- 54) 

In considering cognitive Factors, there, are a number of important idea a 
to Consider First. Jjiere is an interrelated network of concepts contained 
in the human memoiy system (Lindsay & Norman. 1977). This network of 
concepts is a result of the learning done as an individual interacts with his/ 
her environment Second, these interrelated conceptual and ability net- 
works will have ^n impact on one another so that they will either work 
together, which ^ the most efficient way for a cognitive process to be han- 
dled, or. in the case of a lack of information on any of the system's parts, 
they can work separately. Third, because there is an already existing web 
ot Concepts I'vailable to the individual, s/he will first attempt to assimilate 
any new information s he encounters using those categories and concepts 
itiready available to him her. It is in this way that this existing web of 
concepts present in the cognitive system may grcady determine the amount 
and kind of information a reader receives from a pa.ssage. No matter wliat 
the information is that exists on the printed page, be it the pnnt, the lan- 
guage, or the messiige itself, it must first be processed by the already ex- 
istmg memop; store before it cun be assimilated by the individual. Information 
that IS easily assimilated by the existing cognitive structures will be easily 
and efficiently incorporated: however, if the existing cognitive structures 
are inadequate for the task or are in disagreement with what needs to be 
assimilated, then the irtformation will be distorted and then incorporated, 
or It may he ignored altogether 

Therefore, it must be remembered that all information that an individual 
receives from hfs her environment is first processed by the portion of the 
memory system s he sees as being relevant to the task. Once the information 
IS 'screened ' for its importance to the individual. )nly those aspects of the 
information that have meaning and importance for him/her will be assimi- 
lated. When applied to reading, this means that the intelligibility of any 
message for an individual will depend on his/her previous stores if knowl- 
edge of the print or written code, his/her knowledge of the language and 
the topic being discussed, his' her understanding of socioeultura! presup- 
positions involved in the message, his/her interest and attitude toward the 
message, and the expedient operation of the neurological system. The short 
circuiting of any subsystem decreases the efficiency of the reading process 
and may interfere with the message being received from the printed page— 
for both the bilingual and the proficient reader 

//«' Sliiirt ( iraiil Minti l \ 

Kec.ill th.it I have .ittempted to include linguistic factors. sotllKultu^a^ 
factors, attitudmal and motivational factors, neurological factors, pcrcep- 
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tual factor- and cognitive factors into this model (see Figure 1) The inter 
action of these factors .n the reading process does not allow fo he seoSe 
conceptual representation of each potential short circuit-ng factor so the 

UGLRf-I 

THH SHORT CIRC L'U MODM. Of- RHADING 




Hrst consider the otential sh..rt circuiting, by linguistic factors The 
nguistjc factors involved in the reading process are included in .he d.agrarS 
of the Short Circuit Model ,n the separate and yet continuous range of 
boxes appended to the s.K.ocultural and semantic network These boxes 
labeled with different divisions of linguistic units, are separated f om 'ne 
another because each has the potential ability to short circuit when or- 
m ttion IS lacking in any one of them, These boxes are continuous, howevci 
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.KTcaiisc. although one box can short circuit without - aiismg a * black-out" 
in the other boxes, the inLreasmj! store of information m any one box is lo 
a great extent liependenl upon the stores of information in the box v^hlch 
precedes it. and because, although a language system can be divided struc- 
turalK into those separate divisions, these divisions are at times a'-''itrar> 
It must be remembered that in the case of a bilingual child, although s he 
may not have the ent"el> appropriate stores of information regarding the 
language he she is expected t,» read in. the linguistie stores of information 
arc no! itupn The information cor* imed in these stores regarding his her 
naine language Cc»n be used b> the ^.nild to help him her decode the message 
' m another lanuu.Lge 

The Soeiocultural and Semantic Netvvork to which language is appended 
IS the major part of the information processing rechanism invoKed in the 
reading process Although this network is separate from the Sen ry In- 
formation Storage Box and the Meaning Box. I < onsider the three to be 
only three different aspects of the same s>steni, the mem.>ry system These 
three boxes involve four of the factors described previously soeiocultural 
tacti»rs. neurological factors, perceptual factors. • iid cognitive factors. This 
ma)i»r pait of the information processing meci.anism has been called • net- 
work so as to Mgnifv that it is the network of neurons whose operation 
both stimulates the process of responding to environmental stimuli and acts 
as the medium through which the environmental stimuli are responded to. 

In this Wi'A. perceptual factors and neurological fL^'tors are invilved in 
thi model this network has been deMgna»»-d as a soeuKultural and se- 
mantic network to impiv that the soeiocultural factors and he cognitive 
tacli>rs that form the .emantic system used by an individual e in many 
wa>s determincu that neurological network and the perceptual interac- 
tion that network has with its environment 

Si»ciocu!.aral factors have been included in this mixlel attached to the 
neuronal network for two reasons First, as discusse, previously. I believe 
part of these factors are inherited and already 'pre wired * into a child al 
the time of birth as part of the neurological system, and, second, ! believe 
that '.le interaction of the individual with the soeiocultural factors in his 
environment, including the language and .valujs of his particular group, will 
foster a specific type of learning by that neuronal network Both aspects of 
the socioculti Ml factors are suggested as being involved in the neuronal 
netvork 

Neurological factor* aa-e bee. included in this model as the network to 
' which all the other factors are related As mentioned anove. it is the medium 
(litijrally a physical medium) through uhich all information is processed 
anif issimilated 

Perceptual factors are related to the neurological factors because for per- 
ception to occur, the system of neiiions must be operating efTectiv^ly and 
efficiently, anil they are related to cognitive factors because the storage of 
information in the cognitive system will, to a great exicnt, determine what 
informatii>n is perceived 

Cognitive factors have been integrated into the model in the form of a 
system of semantics The cognitive organization of the neuronal network 
will determine the >ystem of semantics dee* ped and used by the individual 
!to process environmental stimuli 

All of these factors in turn will affect one s attitude and motivation. .a>w- 
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ever the attitudinal ar.d motivational factors have been included in this 

™ ^ f ■P'"^ "'^ ^PPropnate attitude and n^- 

essary mut.vat.on the systern M\ not be forced into its operating state An 

Drtess"even", ' "'"^ged-nto" the pnnt settinrfor the read.ng 

process even to occur. * 

Simply descr.b.ng the interrelatwnship of the factors in the model docs 
not sufficiently descr.bc the model itself, however. Tl,e other pans of 5?e 
model that have also been included to more accurately descnbe what is 
Dir^hir^.K ' ^" """'^ 'he printed page include the print setting 

and the three memory systems: sensory information storage, long term 
memory and short term memory. The print setting (Neisser. 1976) or S 
s P^"gged-,nto by the reader, has been included in this model because 
mf^rTr ""derstand that a reader processes both print and any 

informatjon surrounding that print which might aid in its interpretation. The 
pnnt sefting can include situational context, pictures that accompany print 

envS^^- "'r^.^P^ ^ 'hal accompanies print, or a particular 
environment in which only a particular type of story is read. context 
aids an individual in creating expectations about- what is goii.^ be read 
and. therefore plays an important role in tht interpretation of the print. 
This part of the model is of particular importance whe.i considering the 
Mmgual child s first attempts to read. With a great deal of contexf and 
support from pictures, reading will not be nearly as difficult as when s/he 
d.«s not have that "pHnt setting • to help him/her understand the message 
Another ir- x.rtant aspect of this mixJel is the inclusion of the three dif- 
ferent memory systems discussed in the psychological literature: sensory 
mformatK.n stor:.ge (sometimes referred to as iconic memory), long term 
memory (the soci.Kultural and semantic network in the model), and short 
term memory ( meaning" in the m.xJel). The memory sy.tems have been 

in seleuing and screening the environmental information it meets and€ 
emphasize the importance ..f J„ng term memory m determining what will 
be asMmilated irom the information that has been selected and screened 

svT.m^H .K ""^ T"""^ ^^"^ '"^"''"^y information storage 

system ^here the in.tiai perception is recorded is placed first: long term 

fT,T'?n 7*" i .l^r'^'^f'""" examined for meaning and relevance 

t.. the individual is placed second, and then short term memory, where the 
.nn,rmat, n that the individu;,! dec.los is ,mp<,rtant to him her is practiced 
and sen back into l.mg te...i memory, is placed third The active role that 
; .n n omL'h • 'nf-rm^'t^'n. plays in the reading proc'ess 

can not and should not be ignored m any reading model. The Short C-rciit 
..1<-dcl auempts ti, gn.phically represent why this is so 

///, Shnri ( ,n mt \1,„M Af,,,linl t,. tfu Hilint;u,il Rv,„lcr 

.•Mth.Miph the appl.catH)n of the short circuiting factors to the bilingual 
reader has. in a sense, already been discussed. I woiild like to review some 
01 the most important short circuiting facf.rs m an attempt to emphasi/e 
how^the Short ( ircui. M.nlei can be ..pplied specifically', ,he blimgua^ 

Ihc short circ.iiling effects of language on the reading process of a b.lin- 
g<i.t) child are ..hsioiis Without a linguistic background in the language 
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heing used u> convc) a message, the child has very little chance ot com- 
prehending the message This diHrs not mean, hos^ever, that the bilmgiuil 
child has chance ot comprehending the message. It musi aUays he 
remembered that the bilingual child does have a language and does have life 
experiences ihat vull also help him her decode the message on the printed 
page— even if s he dinrs not have a good command of the language used to 
convey the message The strengths that the bilingual reader can bring to the 
reading situation should, therefore, be used to help him her overcome Nve**k- 
nesses, instead of assuming that (he b hngual child has no information that 
villi help him her in deciMJmg the r..essage on the pnnted page. 

Ihe bilmgual child also may have difficulty vnth the sociiKultural as- 
sumptions involved in even ihe simplest of reading materials. Values are 
conveyed in all levels of readir)^ materials The degree to vchich those v Jues 
are in accordance vntH the values held b> the child will determine not onlv 
the child s comprehension but also the child's attitude and motivation to- 
ward reading 

Attitiidinal and motivath>nal factors obvioiislv affect all readers, however. 
Ihcir importance to the reading: process of a bilingual child needs to be 
cmphasi/cd Not onlv is the child faced with the task of reading, but also 
s he IS faced with ihe task of acquiring a language, possibly acquiring ' 
knowledge about a different value systcn, acquiring different expectations 
ahiHii his environment and what t>pcs of behaviors are expected of h'm. 
and s he also mav be expected to acquire a drfTerent cognitive cataloging 
system in arranging ideas difTerentIv from what s he has already been taught 
lhn»iigh his her native language i iie bilinuual child has an incredible learn- 
ing task facing him her, and therefore neei.s a great deal of support so that 
the needed attitiulinal and motivational factors will he available.for the child 
to support that learning process 

Ihe short circinnng effect of neurological factors perceptual factors, and 
cognitive factors all have ti> deal with the information the child possesses 
at birth and the informatM>n he she gams, through his her own interaction 
vMlh tiie environment lo apply these factors to the bilingual child without 
lakiRt, into consideration each and every child s unique understanding of 
the world around him her would be a distortion of the truth The degree to 
which the experiences and languages of the author and the reader coincide 
will probabh determine the degree to which the.message understmnl by the 
reader will be congruent with the message intended by the author But how 
often iUKs that tKrciir * 

In understanding the reading priKess of a bilingual child, what the Short 
( irciiit Modt;l attempts to.vmphasi/e is not the difference between the bi- 
lingual reader and the monolingual reader, but rather the similarities that 
exist between them, the ditferencvs being only in terms of degree— not 
absolutes The biling- il child does lack a great deal of information when 
faced with the task i>f reading in a language that is fi>reign to him her about 
a topic th.it may also be foreign to him hei However, a monolinpual reader 
meets the same difhciilties when faced with syntax too difficult ft»r him her 
to underst.ind and a topic with which s he has no experience . 

In beginning to understand the reading processing done by all readers, 
we must begin ti> accept the fact that all children, bofh hilingiial and mono- 
lingual, come to all reading tasks with a greit deal of informaiH>n. and. 
likewise, (hat both groups i>f children come to all rcat ing tasks lacking a 
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great deal of mformat..,n The bilingual child v^.ll prohahl> have w•cakne^^c^ 

. ttl> help the bilingual child .leal with his her weaknesses mav uire 

nngual children. However, basically, the bilingual child is only another chS 
^ ho IS attempting to m^.ster the inap.c c.nle and as meaning on the printed 
page— no more, and obviously, no less. prinica 
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IMITATIVE READING WITH BILINGUAL STUDENTS 



l^j Peter L, Pdosi, 

University of Delaware 



One of the greatest challenges facing educators Today ,s the need to oro- 
v.dc more effechve reading instruction for the biling,^ learner Fronf'^ 

llo^S;^^^?- ""'^ "^'^'^^ - the development of 

The most fundamental approach for teaching bilinguals has been to chance 
the mainstream teaching method* and h ateri^s. m^g tctcSand le^ 
ng proceed al a slower pace-the "louJer and slower" ^tSof inL™?' 
te dencvT r '""^^"'^^ "'^'^ '""^^ of in trVcltThe 

pr^ess oLT^r ''""^"'"^ of the readSj 

process-phonemic/ graphem,c correspondences, syntactic and semTnt^ 
features, morphological characteristic, etc. 

This atomized approach to reading instruction tend-, to become counter 
prcKJuc tive for the beginning bilingual reader. What is necesta^Ts ThZ^t 
hjt will allow students to read stories, to deal with words inTontexVTd 
to participate in con, i^tional activities. context, and 

In short, a great deal of effort is spent on adapting conventional mc''-od- 
1 sTude"nts"t"' -r^'-8"^e learners. Adaptatio^hrs assu^ 
hi^L conventions of p>int or that they can learn 

these conventions independently. Consequently second lanSe tearner^ 

sr;trr ^•^'""""'•^ «HeSnV;rs" 

In the development of any teaching approach therr are a vanety oJ edu 
^^r.k r W^^ ''^ chai^cteSs Lf t 

Si" r hr •"""'^ "^^ ^ bilingual pof! 

i,,h T •'"'"■^ approach is designed to provide the studenl 

«. th he opp«,rtun,ty to read. use. ahd listen To a standard or schooMa! 
Riiagc Anotn.r major consideratK.n ,s to trem the population from a h! 
re tival v.ew only as remedial. By assuming that trbilingual Sen t 

mc^T r ' . T"""' P"" tof ether accompj 

mtnt. success. , ml productivity becomes a built-in prerequisite With 
comprehensive fociis ,n,egn.,mg the development of hfsic rSng and Ian' 
rni; .L""'^-"' --'V -nitored thr.'ngh stan" 



.,uf.T '«--^hn.que Itself some d.scussum of the hilinguH 

stndcn, IS mandatory A supnsmg d.sc.wcry lor many now teachers ,n hi 
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lingual prognims is the student s geneial lack of school language ability in 
either language. Kducational researchers, for example Gumperz and Her- 
nandez-Chavez (1972). support x^hat most teachers m bilingual programs 
learn very quickly. Briefl> slated, that knowledge supports the fact of a 
bilingu irs language deficit in two languages rather than one. as measured 
in the school seUmg. The present day bilingual population, as vle^*cd from 
A schtH>lman s point of view, for the most part has a problem not in one 
language but two languages, which is reflected in the acquisition of both 
reading and language skills as developed in the school curriculum One 
might add that for bilinguals this school language deficit, for !ack of a better 
term, is apparent in rural and urban bilinguals as well as m migrant 
pi)pulations. • n I T- u 

In order to understand the rationale for using the Imitative Reading Tech- 
nique (IRT> with bilingual students, it is useful to examine the character- 
istics of bilingual students that are pertinent to reading. Because of the 
controversy surrounding the issues of "cultural deprivation vs. cultural dif- 
ference.* many charactenstics of bilinguals have been underrcportcd. The 
purpose of this descnption and clanfication is not to make assumptions 
about the causes of the characteristics, but to profile the students* abihties 
anu disabilities in order to make appropriate educational recommendations. 
This procedure is the core of diagnosis and remedial techniques. 

The first i.rca of concern with a bilingua! papulation is that of general 
verbal ability in standard Rnglish or school language. For example, a bi^in- 
gual s verbal ability is charactenstically below the average range on stan- 
tlaid measures of vocabulary achievement. A second charactenstic is that 
of listening ability in the areas of viKabulary and sentence comprehension, 
which also IS often below the av-rage range. Furthermore, speaking ability 
in schiH>l language is usually measured as l^ss matdrc than peer counter- 
parts who are not classified as bilingual. 

Finally, when the student is administered a language preference test, the 
result IS a me.iNurable deficit in both languages or. to be more clear. **no 
language preference. * Similarly when the bilingual child is administered 
measures of receptive and expressive verbal aHlity in standard or school 
Spanish, deficits are found in vocabulary. spcaMng. and listemng ability. A 
list of characteristics for hilinguais was developed and then substantiated 
through clinical ohservatK)ns These characteristics tend to be representa- 
tive of the bilingual population eventualK included in the imitative reading 
proiect 

1 Non-hnghshspcaking . 

2 -Limited verbal abihty in * school * Fnglish and in -schiK)! .Np;mish. 
^ Limited * listening ability in situatR^ns where -schiH>r* hnghsh is 

spoken . 

4 Mixed language preference ( preference dependent on siKial variables). 

^ * I imited* speaking ability (sch«H)l language). 
However, from studies of Libov. et al ( l%K>. it is not always clear whether 
the language d<:hcit is a reflection of the siKial structure of the school or 
the siKial structure of the peer group. I^ibov consistently found that .tu- 
dents were much more expressive m peer group conversatn^n scssH^ns than 
when a researcher or teacher x^as present. 
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ImitutiM- Reudmu Mlh Bilinftiuil Students jg 

One further note is that characteristics two through five listed above are 
found ^ be concomitant with difficulties in learni,«1o re^ rJL^^ 
drfficultKr* are frequently reflected by. achievemem testing tlHost unT 
versal approach for evaluating bihngual p. jrams 

In addition, the bilingual student may e^thibit any or all of the additioiuil 
charactensiKs similar to those of a disabled reader ««'«l'«K>nal 

6. Inadequate word identification skills (in a passage) 

7. Inadequate comprehension of written material 

8. Low achievement in reading-related subject areas. 

In short. i*K typical bilingual studem facing difficulties in readine and 
language is inhibited by specific language facTors directly «Je7 to pr^ 

S an^.*^' ^ f^'*'" """^ achievement in m'^t 

l^mfl^^ and language programs and can result in educational protv 

Background for Dei eloping Imitatixe Reading 
As mentioned earlier, the development of a viable approach for teachin£ 

propnate when based upon principles of remedial teaching. Furthermorr 
UK focus on integnuingagood model of both reading and la^ua^e pJtke; 
Z^ ^TJi^ T'^T ""'"^'^^ '^chniquTc^biSS prin 

Morr than seventy years ago educators were superficially discussine an 
the teacher. In 1908. psychologist Edmund Burke Huey described a tech 
was" e' 1: V'^"' -ds along withT^ihi? , 

lc^cherS.1 ^„ V 1? P"J^«\^"'' ^^J'^'ly Pr«'Vidcd a student with a good 
Icachcr-modcl to follow. Mention and probably use of Hucv s method 

nSlLT^t""'"" « "-'"^"-""'*2.l966. I969rdiEasI 
stK AecWe^n" "f^'l" '''''T ^'^^i"* instructor ami 

ir^stSlent t.nT^ ' Neurological Impres.s Method." made 

^a olS^TepT^^s"'^' "''^ ^"^ ^ — ^ ^'-™"« 

(li7ri''^i."''"7; '"";^r ^"''^-"C J*"^" <'967,. Paul Hollingsworth 
nrJerv m I .^'u' Chomsky (1976, developed methods of unison read- 
Zh w7 u u""*'" ^"^ Hccklcman. The major difTcrcncc in their 
methods was that they outlined a two-step process in which the stud^I 
Snnt^??r. r ^''^u'"^ simultaneousVwith a taped reco Sfng of ,hJ 
pnntcd text Secondly, the student reads along withVhe recordimz The 
precise amount of read.ng and listening was not reported S^ Vny of Ite 
mX,d^as S.:.""!,';!'""*!!"* "r"'^'" ^'^ '"'^ description of this imitation 
tTJv weret n. "u**^"" r."^ •« «he selections as 

McZZ ^ * '".'"^^ ^""y if 'he students 

attemptco t„ read independently. There was. .n addilk.n. a very limited 
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control for evaluation and a limited provision to provide any correctional 
procedures for the student- Nevertheless, the potential for student accom- 
plishment seemed to be available. 



Ihc Itmtatwc Rvudin^ Tahniqtfc (IRl) 

The imitative reading technique (I RT) drawls from the simultaneous reading 
fi'>t developed by Huey (1908) and described by others I have previously 
discussed. Built into the technique for a more comprehensive approach to 
teaching reading and language skills to hilinguals is the opportunity for 
increased Student accomplishment, individual and group success, and pro- 
ductivity. IRT is a three-step process to be used with both individuals and 
small groups. 

Before beginning IRT it is important that th** teacher carefully select the 
reading material to be used. The teacher will need to assure the students 
that the material is appropriate for their age, interests, and grade level, but 
most of all Ihey will defi:jitely be ibie to read and learn from the material 
successfully. At first, the teacher should selec^books containing short pas- 
sages for reading When students become aware that they can be successful 
and productive in a reading and language situation, longer and more so- 
phisticated materials can be used and continued from day-to-day. FinaMy, 
It IS essential thac both students and teacher have their own copy of the 
book or reading material. 



IjMtiM ImitiUiM- Riiidin^ liihmquv (IRTf 

Imitative reading should follow three ^istinct steps First, the instructor 
orally reads a sentence* or phrase, pacing the reading and using intonation 
The student follows n\on< silently while the teacher reads. If the teacher 
IS unsure of the student s ability to follow along, finger-pointing or a win- 
dow-card can be used during this step. After using this technique, some 
teachers found that such monitoring devices soon become unnecessary and 
interfere with the teaching priKcss itself. 

In the second step, b'jth the teacher and the student orally read the same 
phrase or sentence with the teacher starting about one word ahead of the 
student. Pacing and intonation by the teacher is very important at this point. 
It IS imperative that pacing continue at the same rate as in the first step of 
the mcxJel. If the student should hesitate or fail to continue at any time 
during step two. the teacher shouM continue to read orally keeping the 
same pace until the entire phrases or sentence is completed. In many in- 
stances when the te;:cher hears that a student is having difficulty with a 
parCK ular woixi or phrase, a repeat of this step may 5c needed. If there is 
still a problem, th^ teacher may return U) step one. 

In the final or third step of IRT. the student independently reads (orally) 
the same phrase or sentence used m steps one and two If the student is 
unable to rc.id aloud a word or pauses for more than the few seconds that 
It would normally take to rccogni/e and pronounce the word, step two 
should be related If during step three the student continues to have dif- 
ficiihy with the word, the feacher should pomt to the word in the student s 
hiH)k and pronounce it for the student. The student is then asked to repeat 
the word and instiucted to begin step three. The prtKess is continued until 
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|he s|uden| ,s able to ,ead in step three wi,hou. aid. If ,he teacher feels ,hal 
he student ,s not using language and reading fluently in the firal steD ,hVn 

Alt"hou.h'';^r '^Z''^''''' using1rs2 ^Senc^ir X« 

Although IRT appear-; at first glance to be a laborious process ducTo its 
bu.lt-m success factor, bilingual students respond quite S o it Inltk 

oinerwi»e the «■ )rt and concentration needed to attend to this tvuc of task 

using IRT have found that at the first sessions the students became ^lilv 

m the beginning stages of using this technique 
As students become more familiar ^,ith IRT procedure the initial reMd.no 

?r^m nr''"''"' ''''' When a tran Sn is nSdf 

from phrases to sentences or from one sentence to two the s^Idenrif 
course, should be informed of any change in the pLedurres^cially fn 
such a manner that will enhance the individual s self-confidence As IRT is 
used^nd the student becomes familiar with the method. Se pa^S ' 
uf's'u^^ctr'""' ''"^ '''' "'^"-'•^P P^-- with a'g^S 

nr.'^L'*' " l^l'' ^PP^"'*'^'' provides, a uniform and structured threc-steo 
procedure. When carried out as described, it allows for a bilingual studS 
to be successful and productive during reading and language aft^itiis 

IRT Compared to Cineiui.mul Bdinf-iud Uelhods 

efficacv'.^'l'RT"'.''"' '^^""''"'^^••^^ith bilingual student, to substantiate tbe 

dentt S?x,v L „ '"'"T""' '^'''^'"'^ bilingual stu- 

dents. Sixty Hispanic students enrolled in an urban bilingual education 

hin , '? 'hree. and six participated m the study Twem! 

bilingual students from each grade (one. three, six) were randoS assT»n«l 
.« either the experimental (IRT, group or the cont ol gm^ The IRT S 
received one to five hours per week of IRT instructio^n J ten weeks* T^e 

c::nT:fjnTm:,sr' - '^p-' - 

.ll '^iJrr ^78''*"' 'hose bilingual students instructed with IRT 

all p etest and p<,sttest scores were analyzed using a t-test. A t*est was 
m tu.lly run on both ..ontrol and experimental groups at each grade l^cl 

U^L ^" P^*^'*^"'' Pooled vSce^v 

timatcs indicated no statistical significance (p = .05) for all pretests sue 
gestmg that at the outset all groups v re equal, After Ust uct on wa 
c. mnleted a t-test .as computed to analyse the near difference "(pT't 
test minus pretest) as was originally planned ^ 

An examination of the data reveals that the use of IRT in bilingual dasscs 
significantly improved students' ability to immediately rccSeld cor 
rcctly read words (sigh. v.Kabularv^ reading or meaning"Sula^ ^.nd 

nili -.nf ^:?ns'^^ ^^'''"8 comprehension there ve7e s j 

nil cant gains between groups, as measured by st5.ndardi7.cHJ reading tes* 
Oatcs-.MacGinitic Levels A. B. C) in grades „ne and three. In grade six 
there were no significant differences m - nsi r m graae six 

uroiin. .r. I """^rences (p .(jS) f„r conventiona and IRT 

jtroups in reading comprehension 
Although a measure of language fluency was not an tmginal piirt of the 
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cxperimen!. a pre-and pusltest measure of the quality of language \^as de- 
termined. An adaptation <^f the Monroe Language Scales (Monroe. 1955) 
was clinically used The evaluation of these scales do not easily lend^hem- 
selves to a statistical analysis because of the highly subjective na'iure sur- 
rounding the measure of |he quality of oral language. It appears, hov^ever. 
thai IRT groups dramatically increased in their ability to use standard Eng- 
lish over the control group. The differences, as might be expected, were 
more evident in the first grade and seemed to become icss evident with 
older students It should also be pointed out that IRT was much more 
enthusiastically received by the younger students The major differences in 
language usage for all grade le\cls are partially reflected by the students' 



I. to use subjecr-\erb agreement 

2- to respond or initiate conversation in complete sentence> 

3. to express ideas clearly 

4 toiuse a voider range of speaking vocabulary 

5. to speak with more self-confidence 

It appears that the use of imitative reading as part of a total bilingual 
program produces a significant increase in the area^ of sight and meaning 
vocabulary, oral reading, and language fluency: The area of reading com- 
prehension seems not to be affected by this technique in the intermediate 
grades 

The data suppo'-t the belief that IRT a viable method for teaching 
bilingual students Althougji there is no empirical support as yet. there is 
strong evidence that the use of IRT ptvsitivcly enhance student achieve- 
ment in Spanish 



I he imitative reading technique can be a rewarding and prtnluctive ap- 
proach for use v^ith bilingual readers Allowance for immediate Miident 
response in a very close student-teacher interaction seems to provide an 
opportunity for success and accomplishment other techniques lack. The 
mere observation that IRT students were selecting more age appropriate 
reading materials was a direct reflection of their growing confidence. The 
bilingual students in the conventional group, for example, did not attempt 
any reading that could be classified other than remedial. 

In conclusion, as a remedial technique IRT offers built-in success 
throughout the three step priKess Bilingual students resptind very well to 
this approach, possibly because it allows for a consistent productivity in 
reading and language Further. IRT gives each student the opportunity to 
self-select reading materials r . , 

finally, the IRT appears to create and develop an awareness of the lin- 
guistic features of printed text A lack of linguistic awareness of syntactic, 
semantic and prosodic features of printed language is inherent in reading 
disability (Fries. i9f»'<) Furthermore, bilingual students who exinbit limited 
school language^ proficiency as well as other characteristics discussed ear- 
lier, would presumably have little awareness of the linguistic features of 
printed text To the extent that the IRT develops linguistic awareness. U r 
.1 potentially powerful technique for developing the reading proficiency of 
bilingual studenjs 
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f^T the past eleven years. Title VII programs have been implemented in . 
a number of school districts throughout the United States and its territories. 
The majority of these programs have been basic programs developed for 
limited-English-proficieiicy students at the elementary grades. 

Indispensable to the success of these programs has been the ava*lability 
and use of bilingual/bicultural materials that have bee^ developed by the 
' school districts implementing the programs, by materialj^ development cen- 
ters funded through Title VII, and by commercial pulnjshing companies. 
By and large, these matenals have been found to be culturally relevant and 
linguistically appropnate for students in the various elementary grade levels. 
Some school districts j'^^ith unique programs have undertaken the task of 
developing bilingual n|aterials on their own; that is, without the assistance 
of federal monies. ; 
A limited number^ Title VII programs are implementing bilingual edu- 

I cation«at the intemi<^dlate grades: the sixth, seventh, and eighth grade levels. 
Very little material, if^any, has been published to meet the unique linguistic 
needs of Spanish- speaking children who have never been exposed to formal 
instruction m language arts and reading. Linea ahierta: comitnicacUm en 
espanol. nivel 2 y nivel i, developed by the author in collaboration with the 
Bilingual Matenals Development Center in Fort Worth, Texas, and pub- 
lished by the Evaluation, Dissemination, and Assessment Center, Austin, 
Texas were designed to meet these specific needs. 

Linea ahierta: comunivai ion en espanoL nivel 2 is the second in a series 

^ of three texts prepared for the teaching of Spanish language communication 
and reading skills to native Spanish sp> ^^^..^ in grades six through eight. 
Each level consists of a teacher's manuui and a student text, which together 

1/.^ constitute a complete course of study. 

Line a ahierta. nivel 2 is designed for Spanish -speaking students who al- 
ready demonstrate a certain level of oral proficiency in the language. Instead 

^ of utilizing a second language approach, the matenals focus on language 

o arts content that will enable students to develop their vocabulary, grammar, 

^ reading, and writing skills. The four basic skills of language learning (Us- . 

^ tening, speaking, reading, and writing) are not treated in isolated fashion 
but are integrated within the content of the (ext. Th; units contain activities 
that, unlike those commonly used in scc($nd language instruction, generate 
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oral and wriuen communicanon. There is conscanc emphasis on a wide 
range of Spanish decoding skills Co be mastered by the studenl rather than 
a rote memorization of printed words. 

Format of the Student lext 

The students text contains twelve units with the following titles: ''La 
expedkion de Juan de Onate : La xisita mesperada \ " El exito de Mar- 
ielda \ ^'Trabajanws juntos^ \ Ui entre\ista \ 'Aqui y alld \ Li deso- 
hvdieniui \ el lasti^o^^: ^'Culpable hasta ser pronunciado mocente : ' Se 
prexenido^^: ^'El anideniv^^\ ''Jose Alfonso : and "Herotsmo^\ Each unit 
consists of four parts: Levtura (Reading Selection), Desarrollo de Vacabu- 
lario (Word Study). Estruitura (Syntax) and Composuidn (Composition^ 
Each of these parts concentrates on a different area of language skills 
development. 

Lectura (Reading Selection), This section pr«jvides the student with high 
interest reading selections at various levels f difficulty. The readings' deal 
with different topics and themes; history ( t^a expeduidn de Juan de On- 
ate )\ individual responsibility {' La xisita inesperada^l: a spirit of collab- 
oration and teamwork {"Trabajando junfos^^): job interview and caraeT 
awareness {"Li entrevista": continuing fncndships {'^Aqui y alia ): the 
reward of disobedience { "La desobedienna y el lasti^o^^): making biased 
judgments about individuals {'^Culpable hasta ser pronunciado inoiente )\ 
the challenge of responsibility {"Se prexenido ): moods and attitudes {' El 
fin /Ji'w/^' '): manifestations of pnde in one's culture {"El exito de Marielda^^ 
and "Heroisnio ), and cultural identity {"Jose Alfonso^^). The reading ma- 
terial has a controlled sentence structure thai increases in difficulty and 
complexity. The exercises and activities of this section should be so directed 
as to allow the students to express their views and personal experiences 
during the discussions of the reading selections. Since there is no formal 
evaluation for tins section of the text, the ultimate goal is the development 
of facf'ity in oral communication and in the use of newly acquired vocab- 
ulary jnd idiomatic expressk>ns, 

Desurrollo de Voiabularuj (Word Study), This part of the text is designed 
to build vocabulary and to stimulate reading and writing skills. The student 
is introduced to the parts of speech, synonyms, and ways to form new 
words. Specifically, the content of this section deals with prepositions, roots 
and prefixes, synonyms, infinitives, vocabulary necessary to fill out a job 
application, adverbs, suffixes, antonyms, vocabulary used in newspaper 
want ads, compound words, dictionary skills, and loan words. The concept 
IS presented first; then, it is followed by an ;xplanatk)n and some examples^ 
are provided for reinforcement. For example, in the presentation of the 
concept of prepositions, the teacner writes several prepositions on a chart 
or poster board. She explains the meaning of the term " preposition ', its 
function, and then shows the class the list or roster of prepositions that she 
has written on the chart. Sentences in which the same preposition is used 
or several prepositions appear are then shown to the students as a form of 
reinforcen'.ent. A variety of activities facilitate the presentatk)n of the con- 
cept. Subsequent exercises furnish the students with opportunities to prac- 
tice the use of the prepositk>n in sentences, 

hstructura (Syntax). This section is devoted to sentence structure and 
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verb tenses: imperfect, preterit, future, and conditional of regular and ir- 
regular verbs. It also deals with possessive adjectives and pronouns as well 
as with the comparison of adjectives and adverbs. The section stresses the 
practical application of traditional grammatical concepts. Every grammati- 
cal item is presented and illustrated with examples and then reinforced with 
a number of exercises. The exercises provide numerous learning situations 
that are relevant to the student. Each exercise is preceded by an example 
to help clarify instructions for the student. The uhimate goal is to develop 
skills in the students thai will enable them to express iheir thoughts most 
effectively and with the greatest clarity. 

Coniposu ion (Composition). The last par: of the text is a section designed 
to develop writing skills in the students. It concentrates on practical written 
communication and includes a variety of exercises to encourage pupils to 
use newly acquired vocabulary and writing techniques. The students are 
encouraged to integrate vocabulary and grammatical concepts from pre- 
vious instruction as much as possible. As in other sections of the text, this 
part includes an evaluation that asks students to look at a picture or illus- 
tration and to write five simple sentences to describe it. A list of five infin- 
itives IS given and the student is asked to construct sentences using the 
preterit tense to describe the illustration. 

The text has numerous and interesting illustrations that are attractive and 
eye-catching. There are also crossword puzzles, word search games, rid- 
dles, end of lesson or unit tests consisting of true-false statements, matching 
sections, fill-in-the-blanks. and selection of the appropriate word to form 
complete sentences. In an effort to provide comic relief. Parlancfun is pre- 
sented at the end of each unit. Whether or not it is used as a basis for class 
discussion is .left to the discretion of the teacher. 

Glossary. At the end of the text, the student will find a glossary that 
contains an alphabetized list of words and expressions that appeared in the 
reading selections. The word entry is given with a simple definition or syn- 
onym followed by a sentence illustrating its usage. For example, the word 
"luodetmco^' is defined as "rchuvo a los esnidit>\". This is followed by an 
example of how the word is used in a sentence: "Qiwrui disiutir an osunto 
luadcnm o". 

A ' Scope and .Sequence*" chart outlining the substance of each section 
in each unit appears in Table I so as to familiarize the reader with the 
content of the student text of Unca ahurui. nn el 2. 

tonntit of the h'm fur \fanual 

One teacher s edition is composed of twelve units, each of which contains 
four sections. Each of these concentrates on a particular area of language 
instruction. The areas are presented in the following sequence which par- 
allels those of the student s text: Leitura (Reading Selection): DesarroUo 
dc Voi iihtdano (Word Study), Estrm turn (Syntax): and Cnmpnsu ton ^Com- 
positK>n). No specific amount of time has been suggested for the coverage 
of each unit. Teachers might take two or three weeks to cover a particular 
unit. This will depend on a number of factors: progress of the group, time 
constraints impi)sed by the curriculum director, and the difficulty and com- 
plexity of the concepts to be taught. The units have been organized in such 
a manner that the initial emphasis is placed i^n fhe development of listening 
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TABLE I 

SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 
Spanish — Level II 



{ 

I 
I 

3 



r 



I 

ST 



LECTURA 



DESARROLLO DE 
VOCABULARIO 



ESTRUCTURA 



COMPOSICION 



La expedicion tie 
Juan de Onate 
(Personal account) 



Prepositions 



Preterite tense of regular 
and irregular verbs 



Simple sentences with the preterite 
tense (includes changing present to 
preterite) 



La visita tnrsptrada 
(Individual responsi- 
bility) 



Roots and prefixes 



Imperfect of regular and 
irregular verbs 



Simple sentences with the imperfect 
tense 



El rxiut de Marielda 
(Cultural pride) 



Synonyms 



Possessive adjectives and 
pronouns 



Simple sentences with possessive 
adjectives and pronouns 



(Teamwork) 



Infinitives 



Future tense of regular 
and irregular verbs; ir 
used to express the future 
tense 



Simple sentences with the future tense 
and ir used to express the future 



La entrex'tsta 
(Career awareness) 



Vocabulary for job 
questionnaires 



Condttional tense of 
regular and i'-regular verbs 



Compound sentences with the 
conditional tense 



AtiUi V alia 
(Maintaimng friend- 
ships) 



Adverbs 



Companson of adjec'*ves 
and adverbs 



d Comparative and contrastive elements 
in sentence development 



La desohtdtent ui v 
W A'astifto 
(Cause and effect) 



Suffixes 



Preteni. and Imperfect 
tenses 



Using preterite and .imperfect tenses in 
simple and compound ^ntences 




Q J 



TABLE I— Com. 





UNIT 


LECTURA 


DESARROLLO DE 
VOCABULARIO 


ESTRUCTURA 


COMPOSICION 


8 


Culpable hasta ser 
pronunciado 
imKente 
(Making biased 
judgments) 


Antonyms 


Direct and indirect object 
pronouns 


Compound sentences with direct and 
indirect object pronouns 


9 


Sf prevenido 
(Responsibility) 


Vocabulary for newspaper 
want ads 


Reflexive verbs and their 
pronouns 


Complex sentences with reflexive verbs 


10 


El accidente 
(Changing attitudes) 


Compound words 


Present progressive; 
regular and irregular verbs 


Complex sentences with the present 
progressive 


11 


Jose A(fonso 
(Culiura! identity) 


Dictionary skills 


Imperatives 


Complex sentences, including 
imperatives 


12 


Heroismo 
(Cultural pnde) 


Loan words 


Review of simple, 
compound* and complex 
sentences including all 
gianimar taught so far 


Writing clear and concise sentences 
(preparatory for writing paragraphs) 


mc 
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and speaking skills as the students are acquiring competence in reading and 
writing skills. The sequence of the components and a brief explanation uf 
each is given below. 

Concepts. The concepts express the central ideas in each unit. The units 
contain four main concepts that correspond to the four areas of the activities 
section. 

Objectives, Each unit contains objectives thai specify some observable or 
measurable behavior that the student is expected to demonstrate at the end 
of each section. For example, in unit three the Lectura section states its 
objective: "The student will contribute ideas in a group discussion describ- 
ing how a person may use his or her talent to demonstrate cultural pride." 
A different objective may be found in another section of the same unit. The 
expressed objective is always appropriate to the particular section of the 
text that fo< uses on the development of a particular skill or set of skills. For 
example, in Desarrolh de Vmahu'ario. one reads this objective: "Given a 
word, the student will choose the correct synonym from a list of words." 

Activities, This area embodies a variety of instructional activities that the 
teacher might consider as she prepares her lesson plans. Students are ex- 
pected to use their own paper to work out most exercises, except for word 
puzzles, which appear after the tests at the end of the unit and are perforated 
for easy duplication. Activities appearing as pull-out pages are numbered 
sequentially throughout the text A I through A 14. Instructions and answer 
keys are in the activities section. The student text has been reduced in size 
and is repeated in the teacher text together with the answer keys to the 
student exercises. 

Games, Most units include <)ne or more gamen that may be used to rein- 
force grammatical concepts. Some of these games are: Af^drraia y diia for 
vocabulary development: Jimtando hs pares used to reinforce sentence 
structure; Com ordancia to be utilized in the reinforcement of writing skills 
in composition. 

Evaluation, This section includes a set of tests yPruebas) that serve to 
measure the student's mastery of the concepts taught. Copies of the tests 
may be made for class distribution and they may be used as a pretest and/ 
or posttest. Students who score with an 80 percent accuracy or higher on 
the pretest may proceed with the next lesson though a different proficiency 
level may be determined by the teacher. Keys to the tests precede the per- 
forated test pages at the end of the unit. Each test is identified by area of 
study and uliit number. 

Sufigested Methods and Techniques of Instruction, In teaching the Spanish 
speaker to develop his or her first language skills, the teacher should btgxn 
with the level and degree of linguistic proficiency that the student already 
demonstrates. Though this course of study does not teach the Spanish al- 
phabet, the teacher may go ahead and begin by teaching the sounds of the 
vowels and the consonants of the alphabet if the students are not familiar 
with them. She should also devote some time to the explanation of the 
fornu^n of diphthongs and syllables as well as accentuatk)n. 

Iwsensitive teacher will utilize the linguistic and cultural strengths that 
the students bring to school. The variety of backgrounds of the students 
will permit them to contribute interesting ideas and experiences to class- 
room discussk)ns. Oral reports requiring students to present ideas on spe- 
cific topics are strongly suggested. The students can develop their writing 
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skills as well as display mastery of vocabulary and use pf idiomatic expres- 
sions by writing compositions related to the reading selections of a partic- 
ular unit or to their everyday expenences. Whatever the assignment, the 
instruction should be conducted in Spanish at all times. 

Developing the Activities. Each unit follows the same basic organizational 
plan: Lectura. Dcsarroilo de Vina hula rut, Estructura. and Composicim. 
Each section in the teacher s manual contains explicit teaching instructions, 
examples of new concepts, boxed duplication of student text including ex- 
ercises, and keys to all sludent exercises. 

The activities contain a variety of learning expenences that range in dif- 
ficulty from easy to complex. The teacher may adapt the activities of the 
individual student accordng to his linguistic needs, reading ability, and level 
of comprehension. In addition to the material provided in the manual, the 
teacher should rely on her own creativity, resourcefulness, imagination, 
experience, and foresight to enhance the learning experiences of the pupils. 

General Methodolofiy. The methodology used in this text discourages 
grammar rule recitations or incessant drills of verb conjugations and sen- 
tence patterns. The most important learning tool is practice with the lan- 
guage in order to gain control of sounds and sentence structures that might 
seem to be new to the student. Emphasis is placed on the acquisition of 
language skills for active communication; therefore, oral practice for the 
students who are native speakers of !he language is encouraged. Basic sen- 
tences, short readings, narratives, and topics for discussion are provided 
for this purpose. The intent is to make the language learning experience a 
meaningful one capable of developing the student s competencies to the 
highest level possible. 

The teacher's manual also provides suggc tons for language assessment, 
evaluating and determining students' language proficiency, grouping strat- 
egies, and activities that can be implemented m large or small groups of 
students. The manual adequately complements the student s text in the 
design and implementation of the concepts, t>bjcctivcs, and activities, which 
have as their main goal the development of skiUs in speaking, reading and 
wnting Spanish. 

4. Ijm n ahi'Tta, itmuumuium cn espanoL Six el 3 

Continuing the development of Spanish l«inguage arts and reading skills 
at the eighth grade levei, Siwl J assumes that the students have already 
learned and mastered the concepts and completed the activities of Nivel I 
and Sivcl ?. This level consists of a teacher text and a «tudent text. 

Nivel which comprises twelve units of three sev!k)ns each, has been 
prepared to meet the unique linguistic, cultural, and reading needs of the 
SpaiKsh-speaking eighth grader. This level provides the students with a num- 
ber of learning experiences that focus on the development of the cognitive 
and afTective domains, as well as the >kills of listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing. At this grade level, the last two areas— reading and writing — 
receive major emphasis as is evident from the number and variety of chal- 
lenging exercises that accompany each of the lessons and sectk>ns. 

The materials prepared for use at this level follow the Scope and Sequence 
Chart with the outlined skills for each of the sections that appears in Table 
2. As in the case of Nixel 2. the concepts and skills taught become increa»* 
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TABLE 2 
SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 



UNIT 


LECTURA 


ESTRUCTURA 


COMPOSICION 




ti derecho at rtf(resar 
(Culture shock) 


Present perfect tense 
Indicative 


Writing simple, compound, complex, and 
compound-complex sentences 




/.Sistntf o fantasnta * 
(Interpretation) 


Pluperfect tense 
Indicative 


Topic sentences 




£/ cruvifyo 
(Reco^izing 
descriptive words) 


Past and present participles as 
adjectives 


Supporting laeas 




Im$ fdhulas 

(Introduction to fables) 


Future perfect tense 
Indicative 


Sequencing 




Lafiera 
(Fables) 


Conditional perfect tense 
Indicative 


Descriptive paragraphs: controlled wnting 




El maudador 
(Opinion as 
distinguished from 
fact) 


Review of structure lessons 1-5 


Descnptive paragraphs: actual wnting 




El susto 
(Probabilitv vs. 
certainty) 


Relative pronouns 


Narrative paragraphs, controlled wnting 




Ltts dos voUanrs 
(Cause and effect) 


Present tense 
Subjunctive 


Expository paragraphs: controlled and actual 
wnting 




El dguila V la serpwntt 
(Understanding 
behavior of characters) 


Indirect comnuinds and present 
perfect subjunctive 


Composing and developing a topic: 
controlled wnting: outlines 
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TABLE 2— Com. 



UNIT 


LECTURA 


ESTRUCTURA 


CX)MP0S1C10N 




10 


Ei destino de Mdnica y 
Gerardo (Drawing 
- conciittions) 


Imperfect tense 
Subrjunctive 


Composing and developing a topic: 
actual writing 




11 


Mdnica recuerda 
(Thinkifig critically) 


Pluperfect tense 
Subiunctive 


Personal letters 




12 


Gerardo rtcuerda 
(Recalling ff^tual 
details) 


Review of structure lessons 7-1 1 


Business letters 
Addressing an envelope 


0 
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ingly difficult and more complex. Skills taught in Nivel 2 arc reinforced in 
Ml W i, with varied exercises that are intellectually stimulating. The nature 
and content of the readmg selections, the level of tne new Vocabulary, and 
the advanced gramr ^ar discussed in t'le text combine to present to the native 
speaker of Spanish an extremely va'jable learning resource. 

Format of the Student s Text 

The student's text consists of twelve units, each of which is composed 
of three parts or sections. Leitura (Reading), Estriutura (Syntax^, and 
Composicion (Coihpositbn). Table 2 outlines the main topic or theme treated 
under ea^rh of these sections. The Uctura comprises high interest short 
stones that present a theme, some elements of grammar to be elaborated 
later in the Estntctura action, and a composition. 

Leetura, The reading selections are based on aspects of th : culture of the 
Spanish-speaking student and the thematic content is as follows, culture 
shock ( '£7 derecho de re^resar ): fantasy vs. reality V'iStieiio o fan- 
tasmaT): the teaching of a moral principle r Las fdbulas'' and Ui fteray. 
religious faith and mystery rEI maifijo'*): fact vs. opinion rEl recauda- 
dor ): probability vs. certainty V'El susto")\ cause and effect ("L^m dos 
volainer): understanding beha\ior of characters ("£/ d/,'uila v la wr- 
piente y^iate V'Et dvstino de Monua y Gerardo'l\ thinking critically 
C'Moniea reiuerda'*). and recalling factual information. 

Carefully selected illustrations are an integral part of each of the reading 
selections. This is in evidence beginning with the first selection, Eldereehn 
de regresar^\ and concluding with the final story ''Gerardo recuerdar E^ch 
of the selectwns is followed by appropriate exercises, such as items with 
underiincd words that students are asked to define by circling one of the 
four choices, and a senes of ten questions on the story to be answered with 
complete written sentences. 

Estructura (Syntax). This section deals with elements of grammar such 
as the compound tenses (present, past, future, and conditwnal perfect), 
present and past participles and their uses, relative pronouns, the subjunc- 
tive mood (present, imperfect, present perfect, and pluperfect), as well as 
two review lessons covering chapters one through five and seven through 
eleven. 

An abundance of exercises appears ifi^this component of the lesson. There 
are numerous exercises of various types. Some are designed to reinforce 
and test the student s knowledge of the compound tense learned; others 
call for changing infinitives into present participles and past participles or 
placing an accent on past paniciples that bear a written accent, A type of 
exercise may call for students to write sentences with past participles or 
using the appiopriate tense forms in answering a set of questk)ns. Another 
exercise permits students to discuss their responses orally. Still a third type 
of exercise may allow students to change the tense of a given verb as, for 
example, substituting the present perfect for the preterite and vice versa. 

Composicim (Composition). This last section of a unit stresses the de- 
velopment of writing skills. It concentrates on practical written communi- 
cation and includes a variety of exercises designed to encourage students 
to improve their style through the use of newly, acquired sentence struc- 
tures, vocabulary and idiomatic expressions. Pupils will be presented with 
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opportunities to practice and master different types of sentences: simple, 
compound, complex, Und compound complex. They will be encouraged to 
integrate vocabulary and grammatical concepts from previous learning ex- 
periences as much as possible. 

An example of the material covered in unit one in the Composicion will 
illustrate one of the approaches used in teaching the material to the stu- 
dents. Th** teacher discusses the four types of sentences as well as the 
definition ^f principal clause and subordinate clause. The types of exercises 
used call for the identification of the sentence in terms of simple, compound, 
or complex, as well as changing tenses within the sentence. Students are 
also asked to write sentences in the present perfect tense according to the 
models given.- 

With each of the sections of this particular unit , the authors have included 
some games m order to add interest to an otherwise dull presentation of 
^ grammar. Quite appropriately, Lectuni contains the detective game?, while 
Eurununu with its game Quita v pon, enable^ the students to review the 
past participles of the verbs and the formation and use of the present perfect 
tense. Composkion. and its game of Charadu assist the students in reviewing 
the different lands of sentences. 

Glossary. Of particular use to the student is the glossary containing an 
alphabetized list of words used in the reading selections that might be new 
or unfamiliar to him. The word entry is followed by a simple definition or 
synonym with a sentence to illustrate the use of the word or idiomatic 
expression. The glossary appears at the end of the text. 

Format of the Teat her s Manual 

The teacher's edition is composed of twelve units, each containing three 
sections. Each section concentrates on the development of a particular area 
of language instruction. The areas arc presented in the following order: 
Lectura (Reading Selection), Estructura (Syntax), and Composkion 
(Composition). 

The units have been so arranged as to initially stress the development of 
listening and speaking skills and gradually sSift the emphasis to reading and 
writing. It may take from two to three weeks to teach a particular unit, 
depending on the progress of the group, time constraints, and the complex- 
ity of the concepts taught. A brief explanation of the components that in- 
tegrate the manual follows. 

Com epts. These present the key or pnncipal ideas of the unit. Each unit 
^Tnttains three mam concepts that correspond to the three areas of emphasis 
in the activities section. 

Ohjet tives. Each unit includes objectives that specify some observable or 
measurable behavior the student is expected to demonstrate at the end of 
each section. The following examples of concepts asid objectives arc taken * 
from Unit two, "\,Sueno o fantasmaT\ In the Lectura section of the unit, 
the concept is interpretation of the reading selection and the objective is 
stated thusly: 'Given questions about a reading selectwn. the student will 
be able to expres*^ an opinion about the events.** In Estntctura. the concept 
IS the conjugation and use of the pluperfect indicative and the objective 
reads: 'Given an infinitive, the student will be able to give the pluperfect 
indicative form of the verb.'* The concept for Composkion is paragraph 
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construction (introduction to the topic sentence), and the stated objective 
yGiven a paragrapn, the student will be able to compose an appropriate 
topic sentence." 

Activities, This section embodies a variety^f instructional activities for 
the teacher's consideration in the preparation of the lesson plans. Students 
arc expected to u.w their own paper to prepaiyhe written exercises, except 
for word puzzles, which appear after the te^^s at the end of the unit and arc 
perforated for easy duplication. Activities appearing as pullout pages in the 
teacher text rather than as exercises in the student's book arc numbered 
sequentially A I through A20. "Acertijos'' (Fill in the blanks), "crucigra- 
mas * (Crossword Puzzles) and other challenging exercised and assignments 
form part of the collection of activities. Instructions and answer keys are 
found in ♦nc activities section. The student text has been reduced in size 
and inserted in the teacher's manual together with answer keys to the stu- 
dent exercises. 

Games, \ftst units contain several games that may be utilized to reinforce 
grammatical concepts. Of particular interest and challenge are th^ games 
found in unit six. Both games— Ow5/ri/>vWo rascacielos and Et velod- 
romf;— provide the students with intellectaO exercises in which they are 
asked. to recall the formation of verb tenses and to review the corjugatien 
of verbs studied in units one through five. 

Evaluation. A set Of tests designed to measure student mastery of the 
concepts taught for each area is found in this section. Copies of the tests 
may be made fof class' distribution and the instruments may be used as 
pretest and/or posttest. lliough a different proficiency level may be desig- 
nated by the teacher, students who score 80 percent or higher on the pretest 
may proceed with the next lesson. Keys to the tests precede the perforated 
test pages at the end of the unit. Each test is identified by unit number and 
area of study. 

As in Nivel 2, the authors of Nivel 3 suggest methods and techniques of 
instruction, language assessment, and grouping strate^jes. The teacher's 
manual contains explicit teaching instructions, examples of new concepts 
taught, boxed duplication of the st»* jviu text, including exercises (reduced) 
and keys to the students' cxe^ehcs. 

As one compares the si't^tance of Nivel 2 and Nivel 3, one notices a vast 
difference in the content of the sectwn related to Estructura. This deals 
with the more co'-.iplex form*^ >f sentence structure: compound tenses, the 
four tenses of ihe subjunct e, and the variety of sentence structures. The 
Lecture section incorr .ales brief reading selections, somewhat distinct 
from those of Nivel ^ .n their incorporation of new and more complex sen- 
tence patterns. j variety and complexity of the different elements of 
sentence struc^ and the reconstruction of these into meaningful expres- 
sions of thought contributes to the development of more advanced writing 
and comiH)sition skills in the students. Both Nivel 2 and Nivel 3 possess 
high qt^lity in the number, diversification, and reljyance of illustrations that 
beaulilully enrich ths content of the texts. The alert, creative, and resource- 
ful teacher of Spanish-speaking students in the intermediate grades will find 
thtse publications extremely useful and appropnate for the development of 
learning skills in reading and language arts in Spanish. 
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A number of cntical needs have been identified by persons working in the 
field of bilingual-bicultural education. The need for culturally appropriate 
instructional materials to teach literacy in the non-English home language 
and the lack of specialists to carry out this work has been apparent since 
the inception of bilingual education programs in the late 1960s and early 
1970s. Judging at least from the number of materials produced, the last ten 
years have seen some progress, but the need continues to grow and much 
work remains to be don<f. 

Over the past few years studies in the area of non-English literacy ma- 
terials production have shown a strong tendency for many of the Spanish- 
English bicultural programs to import materials from outride the child's 
personal, cultural and linguistic community, therefore rec,uiring extensive 
modification and adaptation on the part of the classroom teachers. If the 
assumption is correct that many of the literac)^ materials used in bilingual 
programs are based upon experiences that are iricomp'%cible or far removed 
from the history, culture, language, and traditions^ Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren, there then exists a critical need to particularize materials from the 
standpoint of the child and his local and regional community, at least for 
the elementary M:hool years. 

The purpose of this paper is to discus** a nur^iber of issues related to the 
production of literacy ma'^rials for a particular population of Spanish- 
speaking children — the Chicano children of New Mexico. Many of the ideas 
that will be discussed here grew out of an EPDA (Education Professions 
Development Act) bilingual materials development institute held at jht 
University of New Mexico in the early 1970s under the direction of the late 
Dr. DolQres Gonzales. The institute was designed to train curriculum spe- 
cialists in the development of bilingual instructional materials as well as 'o 
produce literacy materials in the areas of reading, science and social studies, 
specifically for Spanish-speaking New Mexico children. The Tierra de En- 
canto reading series, which is designed to l\eip New Mexico children ac- 
quii'e oracy and literacy skills in Spanish, is a direct product of this institute. 
Although many of the ideas discussed in this paper had their genesis in the 
institute, new infomriation and more contemporary observations and reflec- 
tions have also been added to more appropriately fit changing needs and 
progress that has occurred in the general area of bilingual materials 
production. 

Specifically, the paper is divided into three parts: a brief historical survey 
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of the way in which instructional materials available for use with Spanish- 
speaking children have contnbuted to cultural estrangement and alienation 
from their own particular home and 'ommunity cuhure; a discussion of 
sociolinguistic issues involved in the preparation of instructional materials 
designed to move children into bi-oracy, bi-literacy, and therefore, bicul- 
furality, and finally a specific look at a particular mstructional materia', the 
Tterra de Envanto reading series, and the way in which it was particularized 
to meet the needs of Spanish-speaking New Mexico chOdren. This paper 
is offered in the hope xYxr these ideas and the experiences gained in the 
institute ca,T be shared and enlarged upon by others who are involved in 
creating their own models for the development of cuhuraily relevant hteracy 
materials. 

An Historical Review 

An historical survey in the early 1970s revealed almost a total absence of 
instruciional materials that deah in any serious way with the lives and ex- 
perience > of Chicano children. This pattern of neglect and omission ex- 
tended to other minority groups as well, including BlacI s, American Indians 
jnd Asian Americans, and had the net effect of perpetuating the non-entity 
status of minority groups as "peoples" without histories. Durir^g this time. 
It was evident that 'Dick and Jane * materials with their emphasis on urban, 
English, irJJdle-ciass orientations and values were the predominant mate- 
nals available for instructional use. The survey uncovered a few textbooks 
and materials, mostly in the form of children's story books, written in Eng- 
lish, which did deal specifically with the lives and i-vn-riences of Chicano 
children. However, an examination of books such as a Pesos for Catalina 
(l%2), 'dt\d Rosa (I%3) revealed that many of these books typically por- 
trayed Mexican American children in romantic, negative or stereotypical 
ways. Mexican American children were seen as passive, sombrero wearing, 
often rural dwellers, beset by poverty, with little hope for a better tomorrow. 

The survey occasionally uncovered a book or two written in Spanish but 
frequently published for use in Spain, Mexico or Latin America. Typically, 
these imported books contained middle-class value orientations in addition 
to linguistic characteristics that were largely unknown to Spanish-speaking 
children in New Mexico. An example of this was the Laidlaw reading series 
Por El Mundo Del Cnento v Li Aventura (I%l), which w?< developed for 
Puerto Rican children and because of a lack of any othc ,natcrial, was 
widely used in eariy bilingual programs in New Mexico. The New Mexico 
Chicano child reading these books encountered such words as chiringa, 
Kranja. hola. and rcf^alo in place of mor. familiar and known words— 
papalote^ ram ho, pelota and presente. 

Other textbooks written in Spanish were found but many of these turned 
out to be translations of English materials dealing with English cultural 
referents such as the landing of the Pilgrims jn Plymouth Rock, Qolumbu* 
discovery of America, and the life of George Washington. In a few bilingual 
programs the Walt Disney Golden bortk series in out-of-New Mexico Span- 
ish translations were supplements to many of the above mentioned texts. 
For ob.ious reasons, bilingual teachers in New Mexico found it 'Jiflficult to 
utilize Spanish materials having a total English culture base with the New 
Mexico Chicano children. 
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I he survey of existing materials contains some important lessons for 
textiHH)k and materials production wnters. Perhaps the most important 
learning that can be gained from such a study involves the understanding 
that textbooks and other forms of matenals are vehicles for value trans- 
mission. As value carriers, textbooks have the pov^er to transmit important 
messages, either explicit or implicit, which influence a child's view of him- 
self and his v^orld. 

In an interesting study of a rural village in mid western United States, 
Johnson (1980) argued that textbooks and other forms of material culture 
(including charts, flags, bull-'tin boards, calendars, maps md other visual 
symbols) are not passive but powerful and active mechanisms for socializa- 
tion and encultLration. In the culturally diverse community of Deerfield, 
Johnson found ihat the material culture in classrooms \\as generally on- 
ented tov^ards national, rather than local traditions, identities and parlicu- 
lanstic sociocultural onentations. Local traditions, holidays and celebrations 
in Deerfield were ignoied in favor of national events like Washington's birth- 
day. Independence Day and St. Valentine's Day. 

Johnson s study points to the need for instructional matenals to have 
loCid flavor and to be particularized to the needs of specific communities. 
For too long, Spanish-speaking children have been exposed to cultural and 
language models that are far removed from their o\\n life and experience. 
Local models of language and culture, including the myths, traditions, sto- 
nes, legends and expenences of New Mexico Chicano children are critical 
in the deveh>pment of Spanish literacy matenals. These matenals, locally 
developed vMth culturally important perspectives can serve as a starting 
point for children's ultimate explorations of ne\\ worlds and more universal 
realms of meaning. 

The bilingual matenals development institute, upon \vhich this paper is 
based, had as one of its pnncipal purposes the development of instructional 
matenals that v^ere designed to promote Spanish oracy and literacy skills 
in Ncv^ Mexico Chitano children. The task of developing these literacy 
matenals, including language development, and reading and wnling activi- 
ties, brought out a number of psycholinguistic. sociolinguistic, cultural, and 
linguistic issues that need to be recognized by individuals involved in the 
preparatH>n of instriictioial reading (or other type) matenals in vernacular 
or minonty languages o. dialects Although the psycholinguistic, cultural 
and linguistic aspects of the reading priKes:^ are implicit in the description 
section of the rUrra dv Em unto reading scnes in the last part of this paper. 
It IS the KoiKftini^uiKtu a\peit that will be highlighted here. 

The sociolinguistic and histoncal factors that have helped determine the 
patterns of lai»i uage use in Spanish-speaking communities of New Mexico 
illustrate some of the difficulties involved in promoting Spanish literacy 
through tP'^ use of vernacular materials. The Spanish language in New 
Mexico has gro\\n up in a climate of severe geographic isolation, far re- 
moved from direct contact with the rest of the Spanish-speaking world. The 
peculiar conditions under which it developed has led many linguistic ob- 
scivers to classify New Mexico Spanish as a distinct dialect 'representing 
a more or kSs direct reflex of the speech of sixteenth century con- 
id 
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quisladores * (Ornstein, 1972, p. 70). As a consequence, ihe bulk of lin- 
guistic research on Ne\* Mexico Spanish has concerned iCself wich its 
allegedly sialic and archaiw nalure. Thus archaic linguisCic forms such as 
truje for trajc (i broughl), mum hit for muchtp (many or much), and ansma 
for (/V/ (ihus) anu olher similar dialeccical pec ulari lies have been invesligaled 
extensively. 

In addilior. to lis unique archaisms, a second aspect of New Mexico 
Spanish lhat has provoked public controversy is the tendency of its speakers 
to borrow and incorporate English word forms into their speaking reper- 
toires. As early as 1911, Aurelio Espmosa, the most prominent scholar of 
New Mexico Spanish, made numerous observations regarding the mixing 
of English and Spanish forms (Espinosa, 1911). To illustrate. New Mexico 
speakers will frequently and quile unconsciously converl the English word 
iruck inlo trom. lunch into sink nto sinquv. as well as many others. 
Since academic purisls have always identified this language-mixture behav- 
ior as corruplion and not as language accommodating itself to change, the 
Spanish of ihe South wesl has frequenlly been pejoratively referred to as 
Spang 1 1 sh, Tcx-Mex, ptKho Spanish, or simply as nonstandard. Judgments 
of New Mexico Spanish have been no less harsh. 

For example, Kyring, a universiiy professor, expressed his concern for 
the lack of piirily in New Mexico Spanish in 1937. 

A residue I'f fronlier Spanish of ihe sixleenlh, seventeenlh and eigh- 
leenlh centuries, slighlly enriched by expressions filtering in from Mex- 
ico, has been officially allowed lo vegetaie and be preserved by oral 
transmission for almost a hundred years . , . Spanish must he raised 
to the professional and cultunil level anu officially banned on the illit- 
erate level if the interests of the Spanish- speaking people are to be 
protected (p 24 1 

Kcrcheville. a University of New Mexico professor, was likewise con- 
cerned wiih restoring and modernizing New Mexico Spanish in 1938: 

However, it is an observable fact that Spanish is rapidly, if not dis- 
.ippearing, certainly degenerating in New Mexico. It is being mixed 
with English, and m some respects is becoming almost a dialect. . . . 
The priK-ess has not gone too far yet but that it can be stopped, and 
the Spanish language saved for posterity as a great vital second lan- 
guage in New Mexico. But the work of reparation and insistence on 
correct Spanish must be done now (p. 46). 

The statements of Professors Kercheville and Eyring reveal some impor- 
tant socio! I ngui Stic distinctions that academics and lay people began to make 
between the variety of Spanish that New Mexicans commonly spoke, and 
the Spanish they were being asked to learn. The New Mexico variety of 
Spanish was of course acquired primarily within the intimacy of the family 
and community and was preserved largely through oral transmission. Com- 
monly identified as CaswllamK the superimposed variety of Spanish was 
perhaps best learned through the formality of schiH>l instruction and was 
transmitted and preserved via textbooks and an extensive written literature. 
While popular usage of the people standardized New Mexico Spanish, the 
prestigious Aiadcmui was the official conservatory agency of Castelhuut. 

In the minds of most people, the New Mexico dialect represented local 
habit and custom, lust as ( astcUano represented "great tradition" and high 
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culture. Within the academic community, New Mexico Spanish was seen 
as inadequate for handling high conceptual thought as well as having a 
limited capacity for managing the new and scientific. To be sure, Nev/ 
Mexico Spanish was useful in geMing an individual a job with the local 
political party; but on the other hand, Castellam? Spanish could assist one 
in securing an ambassadorship in Latin America. As these attitudes became 
socially entrenchec it was relatively common for both academicians and 
lay people to evalua Casteilam? as pure, unadulterated, and correct, while 
New Mexico Spanish was perceived as an achromatic, parochial, and in 
need of purification and modernization. 

Continually judged against a Castillian standard. New Mexico Spanish 
suffered in status and prestige. The subcrdinate status of New Mexico Span- 
ish was further reinforced as public school educators urged speakers of the 
local dialect to emulate a variety of Spanish that was both distinct and 
different. Not surprisingly, public denigration ha^ strongly influenced the 
naiive Spanish-speaker s own self-awareness about the quality and even the 
legitimacy of their local vernacular. Put in the position of evaluating their 
local vernacular. Spanish-speaking Americans with traditional roots in New 
Mexico are typically apologetic, defensive, and will frequently say some- 
thing to the effect: ^pcro nostros hahlamos Espanol mux maV^ (but we 
speak Spanish very poorly). 

The issue of the local dialect versus a standard variety is very much alive 
today, particulariy among bilingual educators who are being called to make 
pedagogical decisions as to what variety of Spanish should be taught to 
New Mexico children. Educators who defend the New Mexico dialect argue 
that the child brings with him a legitimate and fully developed language 
system that the school must accept and utilize educationally. Opponents of 
dialect teaching argue that New Mexico Spanish lacks prestige and prevents 
Its speakers from interacting with the larger Spanish-speaking world. Judg- 
ing from the highly polanzed debates of this issue at a recent bilingual 
education conference, the question will not reach academic resolution easily. 

To summarize briefly, the Spanish language has been maintained in New 
Mexico for over 350 years, largely through geographic and cuhural isolation. 
For the most part, the Spanish language m New Mexico has existed pri- 
marily on a primordial, ethnicity and iradition-bound basis rather than on 
an ideological or nationalistic one. Although invested with official and legal 
status in 1912, the Spanish language in New Mexico has failed to achieve 
widespread social recognition and equality. 

In spite of its well-recognized oral tradition, there is some evidence which 
suggests that an extensive Spanish hteracy base was beginning to emerge 
in the early twentieth century only to be curtailed abruptly by the rapid and 
widespread introduction and institutionalization of Enghsh in the public 
schools. This literacy base was primarily tied to functional uses of literacy 
such as letter wnting, official rer ^rds, reading religious literature or Spanish 
newspapers. However, as a •'esult of the rnpid intrusion of English* an ex- 
tensive wntten literature in the form of hellcs Ivttres. novels, dramas and 
poetry was not allowed to flourish. 

Ah hough (here is a rich and extensive standard literacy tradition in Span- 
ish on a world-wide basis, (he specific but narrow literacy tradition in New 
Mexico has important implicatK^ns for the development of Spanish literacy 
and instruclK>nal materials designed to promote it. On one level, the idea 
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of motivating and encouraging children in New Mexico to become literate 
in Spanish in order to attain access to the **grcai traditions^^ represented by 
standard world culture is exciting and appropriate. On the other hand, in- 
structional materials that rely exclusively on enticing children into Spanish 
literacy by holding up a Spanish culture as a model and as a prime motivator 
run the risk of alienating individuals from their own cherished local and 
particularistic values, language and traditions. For some New Mexico Span- 
ish-speaking children, a standard literacy tradition that is remote in time 
and space and that represents alien values and traditions, can be just as 
irrelevant and meaningless as the standard. middle-class-Anglo culture fre- 
quently IS, Undoubtedly then, the issue is a delicate one and must be han- 
dled sensitively by bilingual materials production specialists. 

In a similar vein, the problem of convincing children, teachers, parents 
and communities of the value and importance of Spanish literacy is a dif- 
ficult one. It is difficult to argue the value of literacy, given the fact that 
outside of a few public signs and with the exception of some private literacy 
within specific families, there docs not appear to be an objective, functional 
need for Spanish literacy within many New Mexico communities. For bi- 
lingual teachers, the problem of helping children move into literacy when 
there are few meaningful uses for Spanish literacy in the community is a 
complex one. 

It is clear then that in addition to the technical probkms involved m 
materials development, larger social issues must be recognized by individ- 
uals working in this "relevant * materials area. These individuals must see 
as a primary task the elevation of the status of the local dialect— in this 
case the Spanish dialect— by accepting, promoting and creating new values 
and new appreciatk)n of this language as a legitimate vehicle for literacy. 

Ihc Twrra Df llm unto Uwrat \ Mah riids ^ 

The pnmary problem to be researched m order to construct a theoretical 
framework or rationale for developing culturally relevant materials was. of 
course, the users of such materials. The study of the nature of children and 
the nature of (he reading pnHess that eventually yielded such a rationale 
Was based mainly on findings from four broad areas: psychology, sociology, 
cuhure and language. The topic of "children ' m general yielded some uni- 
versal abstractions that guided our thinking in constructing the materials. 
However, the topic of "children * looked at the r«al target children that 
concerned us— the Chicano children of New Mexico living with other chil- 
dren in the state. The content, scope and sequence of the reading material 
took Its concrete form from the following fundamental assumptions about 
children and language. 

The children were seen first and foremost as human hemas with a hier- 
archy of needs such as those described by Maslow (l%2) and Pklomarcs 
( W2)— physical, physiological, safety, love, self-esteem, and cognitive needs. 
These basic needs, the particular cultural interests and life aspii^aons and 
values of the Chicano culture for simple survival and complex self-actuali- 
zation, including an emphasis on the special need to act empathetically and 
compassionately as well as intelligently are all depicted through the cultural 
content in the stories. For example, in the story ' Vamos a Tu Casa ^ the 
reader learns about different natural animal shelters, but also about a boy 
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who helps a baby bird find !ts nest because the bird still cannot fly well 
(Gonzales. 1773). 

The children were also seen as children and not as adults. The develop- 
mental theory of Jean Piaget <F1avell, 1963; Piaget, 1953) guided our thinking 
here. Play was emphasized throughout the stones because it was seen as 
the ma^or mechanism of m'^tivation, intelligence, development and life in 
general <Piaget, 1951). The stage of "children" represented for us a nuyor 
foimative part of a long life span in which the most basic organic, mental, 
emotional, physical or more generally, psychological structures and func- 
tions must be constructed for later use aiid elaboration in adult life. The 
stage of "children** was in no way seen as an incomplete entity but at once 
holistic and integral and at the same time in the process of continuous, 
constant, and more or less staNe transformation. The children were each 
seen as a total entity or livii^ system self-regulating the influences of its 
internal and external environment in a manner somewhat qualitatively dif- 
ferent from adults. It was learned eariy enough that children construct 
reality (that is the precept, the concept, the affect, etc.) differently from 
that constructed by the adult, and this was highly respected am? appreciated 
<Pia|^, 1929, 1930, 1941, 1946, 1954). The developmental pnxress in all its 
many realms (intellectual, moral, metaphorical, emotional, and physical) 
was seen as a normal and healthy process. The stage of **child«vn** meant 
for us the early childhood and elementary school years (pre-operational and 
concrete-operational stages). In a Piagetian (Piaget, 1952) sense they were 
seen at this period of their lives as refining some of the already developed 
cognitive abilities, as in the middle or in transition stages for others, and as 
developing some new ones. In short, consolidating some structures and 
functions and beginning the next ones. 

The children were seen as constructing sex rules— boys and girls inter- 
ested in their historical roots, but more so in their everyday lives, and in 
their dreams of the immediate future. As boys and girls they had already 
acquired, and would continue to acquire, the roles of male and female in 
the Chicano culture, with new attempts at avoiding sexism. Both sexes read 
about some universal, as well as particular boy and girl problems, that they 
need to solve through the true-to-life or fantasy and role-playing situations 
in the stories. In the story, "The Weeping Nun*' the reader sees the conflict 
of values in the nun who is dedicated to God on one hand and the feelings 
of Icwe she has come to acquire for the wounded and hungry soldier whom 
the convent takes in and cares for. The children also see the consequence 
of the choice the nun makes in the end (Gonzales, 1973). 

Thirdly, the heart of the reading process (Zintz, 1970) and chiklren de- 
manded that we see the children as language userx (Hymes, 1972). The 
hearing, speaking, writing and reading activities in the material capitalize 
on a very familiar New Mexico Spanish dialect very rich in its power to do 
all that other languages can do as instruments of symbolic thought, com- 
municatkm and expression. As language users, in general, they were viewed 
as devekiping bilingual readers in particular. Recognizing that the reading 
process is more than the sum total of what the teacher does, the chiklren 
also were expected to be highly capable of acquiring the many known and 
unknown techniques of reading mosdy by themselves if the materials at 
least had high significance and relevance. Traditional and favorite methods 
of teaching children decoding and comprehension skills were included if 
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there was a li>gical case for them to he used and not because they had come 
to be knimn as somehow inirinsically tried and true methods. Some were 
left out entirely. However since the children wer#" seen as readers of English 
and readers of Spanish, the material also offers some innovative reading 
techniques to be used by the teacher to help the children make connections, 
separations, and comparisons between the two languages, so that the prtv 
cess o. thinking in this case remains synthes^zed and enriching for each 
language and not as interfering ana confusing the one with the other <Shuv, 
IW). ^ 

The content of the material assumes a group of biculturally adaptive read- 
ers and therefore thinkers who have the capacity to synthesize the two 
cultures in a healt y and enjoyable manner and who later can recognize the 
bicultural context in a metacpgnitive and social sense for acting in the ap- 
propriate manner in particular situations. The material aims as one of its 
major glials to help the child's growing bicuhuralism. The reading material 
also atten,,^ s (in the teacher's guides) to help children integrate the reading 
process with all other areas of development such as science, math, social 
relations, and the fine arts. Space does not permit us here to write about 
all the technical considerations in constructing an attraciive format for the 
printed materials so that the reader is invited to pick up the printed material 
and read it. 

The reading material follows a developmental sequence where one level 
prepares the reader for the next level (Piagei, I92i 1974). There was de- 
veloped a general readiness level that included a sensori motor-perceptual 
activities section (Frustig, 1964). ar. introduction to print readiness level, 
and lastly a language experience approach (Van Allen, l%7) section. The 
first book. Level I, presumes a knowledge base comprehensive entnigh for 
the child to achieve almost total success with his first stories since none of 
the vocabulary is new, only the different arrangement of it in the stories. 
The rest of the levels were designed so that the child might experience 
70 to 90 percent success with each new level. The teacher is given 
many ideas to meet any of the new vocabulary in each story. Althou^ the 
vocabulary is sequenced and highly controlled in the first three levels, the 
content of the stories remains faithful to Chicano children s interests with 
the help of large and attractive illustrations. The next three levels (IV, V, 
and VI) presumed a general sophistication in the reader that could now give 
more emphasis to independent and creative reading activities. Stories with 
very high interest and cognitive content such as myths, legends, fables, 
analogy, mystery, romance, morality and problem-solving themes are em- 
phasized at this developmental level. 

The children should be able to recognize that New Mexico Spanish cul- 
ture achieves its uniqueness from interactions and adaptations with both the 
Indian and Anglo cultures of New Mexico. The children should find in the 
stories content that reflects a bilingual-bicultural and often an overlapping 
muhi-cultural psychosocial context. The particular Chicano bicultural sec- 
ular religious, rituahstic, ceremonial and celebrative content dealt within 
the stones include and overlap many times with some of the traditional and 
modern views of both the Indian and Anglo cuhure represented in New 
Mexico. In a sense New Mexico cuhure is depicted in the stories that belong 
now to the three mam cultures of this stale. The theoretical framework for 
the materials recognized the Chicano children of New Mexico as uniquely 
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dive se hut at the same time shanng similar experiences %vith his non-Chi- 
cano peers. The use of the Ne\% Mexico Spanish dialect in the reading 
series could possibly meet the primary home language needs of about 30 
percent of the Chicano children. Use of the New Mexico Spanish dialect 
could also be a very relevant introduction of Spanish as a second language 
for the other 70 percent of the New Mexico children (both English 
dominant Chicanos and other non-Chicanos). In this sense the material has 
relevance for most of the children of New Mexico because much of the 
linguistic and nonlinguistic information in the content of the stories is com- 
mon to many of the children of New Mexico, such as pinon picking time, 
and lighting luniinanas and farolitoK. In this sense the reading series was 
developed essentially for both: those children that are already in the process 
of being Spanish-English bilinguals, and those who might like to become 
so with their peers. For the non-Chica no-culture children the case might 
be a matter of acquiring only the Spanish language labels for concepts 
already in their culture, which is as much as talking about language exten- 
sion in general through synonymic elaborations. Or, in other cases, it would 
be the intrinJuction of both a new concept plus the label. But in many cases 
the New Mexico Spainsh words and concept would already be in the lexicon 
of the New Mexico Indian or .Anglo dialect, such as the words mesit. cluU\ 
fu'\Ut. n\tra\. pt'sn and lompadrv. 

In developing a rationale for the development of culturally relevant New 
Mexico Spanish literacy materials, the participants of the institute co.m- 
mitted themselve\ first and foremost and as closely as they could to what 
we thought and believed to be the fundamental culture and dialect of the 
New Mexico Chicano children. We assumed that having found the reading 
content mott related to their organic'* thinking (Ashton- Warner, l%3. 
Roach Van Allen, l%7f the process would automatically continue to other 
types of materiaU provided either simultaneously or subsequently by the 
teacher 

The institute's goal, it will be recalled, was twofold: to train personnel 
in the development of the "bilingual «;ducation'' concept in general, and to 
train this same personrel in the development of concrete Spanish literacy 
matenals that could be more relevant for the Chicano children — especially 
those m a Span sh-Fngli^n bilingual clasM'oom, The institute's investigations 
of the most recent literature on children from a psychological, sociological, 
cultural, and linguistic perspective formed a strong base for what many of 
the participants already felt to be so intuitively. The success of such beliefs 
and findings are .presently being tested as the reading series is tried with the 
children of New Mexico. The general result, however, at the end of the 
matenah development institute was. in retrospect, a success for many of 
the participants, for it had already been a time of intellectual reflection and 
a creative process plus great satisfaction in perhaps finally contributing in 
a very real way to the miHiern curnculum content for bilingual children. 

C'tmt ludinu Comtfwnt\ 

The intent of his paper was to discuss a number of issues related to the 
development of literacy materials for «i specific Spanish- speaking group, the 
Chicano children of New Mexico. Emphasis was given to reaffirmi:<g the 
educatK)nal pnnciple that literacy matenals, and instructK^nal materials in 
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general* shi>uld be kKuliud and particularized !u the needs and characier- 
istics of specific cultural and linguisiic communities. HisloricaUy. Spanish- 
speaking children have been expected to benefit from literacy materials that 
are based on models of language and culture that are far removed from their 
own expenences ami background. Hopefully, the ideas in this paper will be 
useful to others involved in developing culturally and linguistically appro- 
priate literacy maleiials for other particular groups or communities. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In recent decades science education has shifted to^ process approach to 
learning as opposed to the mastery of scientific principles through the mem- 
orization of facts. This current orientation in science education is due in 
large measure to the influence of Montessgti and Piagct whose thinking has 
influenced pedagogy indirectly to incorporate the utilization of inquiry 
through observation, experimentation and discovery of generalizations (Ag- 
nello. 1980).. This inductive method of learning has also been popular in 
second or foreign language education as illustrated by the use of various 
types of drills in the audio-lingual method, developed over two decades ago. 

Today more and more schools apply problem-solving at different levels 
with concrete ma|erials coming from the cultural environment of the stu- 
dents involved. Ralfter than providitig the student with the generalization 
or scientific principle and then illustrating it through an experiment, con- 
temporary pedagogy presents the student with a problem and guides the 
student in scientific procedures to arrive at a solution to this problem. As 
a result, the student develops his cognitive operations and discovery pro- 
cedures by coming up with a generalization on his^own. 

Bilinf^ual Education, and Science 

Therapidity with which bilingual education was in part mandated has 
result^ in a number of lacunae or gaps in its application vis-ik-vis content 
^ areas* especially math and science. A survey of classroom practices in 
^ bilingual education projects in the El Faso/Las Cruces border area of the 
Southwest revcaled'fliat matching content materials to the special needs of 
^1 bilingual-bicul^ural education constitutes a dilemma (Omstein and Penfield, 
o forthcoming). Apparently, this problem is^even more acute in science cd- 
« ucation where ethnic factors sometimes play a subtle and partially hegative 
C role in classroom practices. Too much of science instruction in bilingual 
education is still based on the memorization of 'focts** with only minimal 
attention to inquiry processes or the application of scientific principles in 
any way relevant or useful to the Latino life style. The mainstream, middle- 
class science materials utilized often allude to remote examples that non- 
mainstream children can not relate to easily. In (he upper grades, where 
instruction takes place in English and textbooks are also in {Er^ish, the less 
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proficient student of English loses out on important scientific concepts nec- 
essary for future courses. Since many Latino minority students fail ^«d[c- 
ceive the sort of exposure to science at an early age that many Anglo, 
middle-class children receive, their chances of advancement in science-re- 
lated occupations at advanced levels are lessened. 

Hernandez (1971) has noted the need for curricular changes for Mexican 
American students: in particular, the use of materials dealing with the Indo- 
Hispanic cuhural heritage as part of the curriculum. The curriculum no 
doubt partially explains the low participation of Mexican Americans in sci- 
ence-onented fields of study in higher education. A national study con- 
ducted in 1972 reflected the fact that only 3.1 percent of those Mexican 
Americans in higher education were in the fields of engineering, physical 
science or business, while 85 percent were in liberal arts and sciences (Lo- 
pez, Madrid-Barela, and Macias, 1976). Slightly higher figures existed at 
the University of Texas at El Paso in 1975 where 13.9 percent of the Spanish- 
surnamed students were enrolled in the College of Science and 7.7 percent 
in the College of Engineering (Muhs, Popp, and Patterson, 1979). 

At least two main factors are involved in bilingual-btcultural education 
as far as science education is concerned. The first of these is the interplay 
between language and concept formation. Since many children arc exposed 
to science in English at a level above their language competence, they never 
understand the scientific concepts involved. They certainly do not acquire 
the skills of inquiry or creative problem-solving that can effectively equip 
them to function in a highly technological society such as the United States, 
either at a practical or a technical level. 

A second factor is that mainstream science materials often are based on 
•'remote*' examples that minority children can not relate to easily. In the 
upper grades, both the scientific concepts and the English language struc- 
tures necessary to verbalize and understand the concepts become very com- ' 
plex. Thus, students in the upper-elementary grades who have a low level 
of mastery of English, lose out on important scientific concepts and inquiry 
processes that are fundamental for more advanced science work. 

In line with both factors mentk>ned above, this paper suggests that an 
inquiry approach to science instruction, with the proper hands-on activities, 
could improve the bilingual-biciiltural program by: (1) focusif\g more on 
cognitive operations and problem solving: (2) improving language skill 'n 
both languages: and (3) providing better opportunities for bilinguals to par- 
ticipate in advanced science studies. Exactly how these three goals might 
be achieved in bilingual education is suggested later in this paper by a prob- 
lem-solving model for integrating science and language. To some extent, 
this model could also be applied to other content areas such as social studies 
or math However, tiiese areas are beyond the scope of this paper. ^ 

Models for hitcf^ratinf: Scwm v and Umf^uaKi' 

We can distinguish at least three existing alternative curriculum models 
for integrating science and language. Although the«ie are basically hypo- 
thetical models, imagined for the sake of discussion and in order to contrast 
with our own integrative model, we feel that each model exists to some 
extent in some schools in the U.S. or'Canada. For the sake of discussion, 
we will refer to these models as follows: the transfer model, the haianced 
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Minmtl model, and the LSL model. Our own model will be referred to as 
the mte^rattve model. 

HGURh I 
THH TRANSPHR MODFL 



Spanish'speakmg 
monolmgual 



SCU-NCE CLASS 
-advanced concepts 
-mstniction all in 
Spanish 



HSL C LASS 
-appropnate level 
-non-content oriented 



Knglish-speaking 
monolmgual 
& 

bihnguiils 



SC IKNC H CLASS 
-advanced concepts 
-instruction all in 
English 



The transfer model is entirely designed for non-English-speaking students 
who enter fourth, fifth or sixth grades with only competence i.i Spanish 
(Figure h. The focus of this model is to provide fairly advanced science 
concepts in Spanish until the students are able to function somewhat in 
Eirglish when they can subsequently be transferred into English-speaking 
science Instruction classrooms. Thus, the transfer model is basically a tem- 
porary procedure to deal with non-English speakers or incipient bilinguals. 
As the diagram illustrates, the ESL instructwn in the transfer model is not 
coordinated with any particular content area, such as, science or math 
although the teacher may draw on these areas occasionally in teaching. The 
transfer model may often attempt to maintain content continuity in the 
curriculum by teacjiing the same concepts for each grade (4th, 5th, or 6th) 
but in different languages for different populations of students. Thus, a 
student is hypothetically easily moved from science instructwn in Spanish 
in fourth grade, to science instruction in English in fifth grade, once the 
necessary language>skills have been acquired in English. In short, the trans- 
fer model IS really d temporary way of dealing with bilingualism and one 
which seeks to integrate the non-English-speaking populatwn into the jmain- 
stream English courses as soon as feasible. 

The balanced bilingual model seeks to devote equal time to science in 
both English and Spanish through separate classes. This model is noMoubt 
fairly uncommon in practice in the United Sutes. although it may be utilized 
in Canada. The order in which these two classes occur is ultimately the 
key, since the notwn is that a Spanish-speaking dominant bilingual student 
should first learn and understand the scientific concept in his dominant 
language and then later be introduced to the same material in English. This 
model obviously seeks to develop English language skills in science class 
while not sacrificing the acquisitk)n of the scientific concept first in the 
dominant language (Figure 2). 

The balanced bilingual model is designed for Spanish-speakihg students 
in all three upper grade levels (4th-6th) with primary fottis on learning the 
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FIGURE 2 

THE BALANCED BILINGUAL MODEL 
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ESI. CLASS . 
-non-content orienled 



inquiry processes and concepts through Spanish, along with reinforcement 
of the same processes or concepts and improvement of English competence 
later in the day through science instruction in English. classes are 
designed as optional but required for less proficient English speakers and 
perhaps transfers, if needed. 

The third hypothetical model, the ESL model, is aimed at helping the 
less proficient English speaker or non-English speaker to receive sictence 
education in English, but only after proper preparation in ESL content 
(Figure 3). The ESL model is currently applied in an experimental program 
funded under Title VII at Roosevelt School, El P&so, Texas (Apodaca, 
1981). This model requires a great deal of coordination between ESL teach- 
ers and science teachers, using a minimum of Spanish to explain the basic 
concept and a maximum of English in the classroom. As Figure 3 reflects, 
a typical daily schedule for each grade level (4th-6th) of Spanish-dominant 
students includes a science-oriented ESL class followed by a science class 
predominantly in English. The same routine is followed for social studies 
and math. 



FIGURE 3 
THE ESL MODEL 
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ESL CLASS 
-content oriented 
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-advanced concepts 
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Through coordination between the ESL and science instructors, the ESL 
model seeks to first give the students the English structures and vocabulary 
necessary for the science class which follows. The science class is taught 
briefly in Spanish and theif'in more detail Jn English. The concepts intro- 
duced in science class injthe ESL model are the same concepts introduced 
in English to monolingual/dominant-English speakers. In short, the ESL 
model utilizes the notion of ESL in the content areas to prepare students 
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for a science lesson conducted primarily in English. It is obvious that this 
model would have some 'lifliculty in encouraging inquiry development in 
Crianish, since the focus ihe model is functioning in English, for the most 
part. 

An huei^ratne Problem-Solvinx; Mtxiel 

In the hypothetical models discussed previously, we can note some sim- 
ilarities as well as some problems for an inquiry approach to teaching sci- 
ence. First, none of the hypothetical models have included similar 
components for the monolingual or proficient English speakers. There is no 
suggestion for tifeating Spanish as a Second Language for English speakers 
as there is for English as a Second Language (ESL; for Spanish-dominant 
speakers. Secondly, the inquiry approach would be problematic in most 
models since it is based on a great deal of verbalization on the part of the 
child% often at a linguistically complex level. At least for the advanced sci- 
entific concepts, students who are less proficient or perhaps non-English 
speakers would not be able to function in English through a truly inquiry- 
approach as many of the models have suggested. However, they might pos- 
sibly function at a less advanced or beginning science level through the use 
of English. In fact, as we are suggesting in our integrative model scientific 
inquiry at less ;*dvanced stages can be used to teach a second language, 
whether this be Spanish or English, while the dominant language can be 
used to teach science at the more advanced inquiry stages or the stage 
appropnate to the level of the child involved. Our model spells out specif- 
ically how language skill in the dominant language and the second language 
might be synchronized and mutually supportive with science instruction in 
a way that is relevant to Latino culture. 

In order to be adaptable to a variety of sociolinguistic situations repre- 
sented in bilingual educational programs throughout the United States, the 
integrative model that we propose first asi»umes three hypothetical, cate- 
goncal poims along a language proficiency continuum: 

Spanish-speaking hilincuil Knghsh-speaking 

mt>nolingual mtmtilingual 

* ■ » ^ 

At one end of the continuum are the monohrtgual Spanish speakers: at 
the other end are the monolingual Enghsh speakers: and in the middle are 
the .bilinguals who are either knowledgeable in both Spanish and English 
or who need work in both formal Spanish and forr/ial English. These are, 
of course, simply imaginary distinctions since in real life a community, 
especially El Paso, Texas, or a classroom, certainly may have children who 
range from monolingual Spanish speakers to dominant Spanish speakers to 
balanced bilinguals to dominant English speakers with some knowledge of 
Spanish'to monolingual English speakers (Ornstein, Valdes-Fallis, Dubois, 
1975). In reality, school systems, just as classrooms, often have the same 
array, but for the sake of our model wc are going to imagine three main 
groups of students in grades 4-6: (1) the aominant Spanish speaker who 
needs ESL: (2) the balanced bilingual who has fluency in certain domains 
in English and Spanish, can read in both languages, but may have greater 
vocabulary and structural language development in certain content areas 
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for one language versus another; and (3) ihe dominanl English speaker who 
may or may 'lOl know a hccle Spanish and is in a program of Spanish-as-a- 
Second Language (SSL) or Spanish-as-a- Foreign Language. Ic will be as- 
sumed lhac bilinguals who may not be able to read in both languages, i.e., 
who are not balanced, would be placed in the first group described. 

The three categones mentioned above are typical of three separate classes, 
or more reahstically in some cases, of one linguistically heterogeneous 
classroom. Our model could function within a classroom situation in which 
the three groups would be dealt with sep;«rately or within an entire school 
setting in which each group would constitute a different class and be han- 
dled separately. The latter is, of course, ideal. 

Although the three categories of students distinguished theoretically above 
may be quite different linguistically, we can assume that they are all ho- 
mogeneous in their need for scientific concepts and that all need develop- 
ment in problem-solving and inquiry if they are to be adequately prepared 
for a technologically oriented world, such as the United States. At the same 
time. It might also be assumed that each group may have different levels of 
preparation and background in scientific inquiry processes. Because of the 
linguistic situation, it is often the case that monolingual Spanish speakers 
or dominant Spanish speakers lack the knowledge of technical scientific 
terms in Spanish. Therefore, it might be necessary to emphasize these Uriiis 
in the science classes taught in the dominant language. 

Figure 4 illustrates the sequencing to be followed with the three groups 
mentioned previously so that a full integration of second language classes 
and science classes can be achieved, given the linguistic nature of the stu- 
dents involved. 
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The integrative model includes several unique aspects. First, the integra- 
tion of bilinguals in both second language learning sett ngs is suggestec to 
facilitate interpersonal communicative language acquisit on. Thus bilinguals 
act as peer tutors to second language learners and at the same time receive 
review in concepts as well as terms used in both Spanish and English for 
these concepts. This is in keeping with research on language acquisition 
among children, which reveals that actual communication as opposed to 
formal language instruction is more beneficial for children below pubertv 
(grades 4-6). 

The integrative model is basically utilizing the immersion language learn- 
ing concept that focuses on actual language communication and use in con- 
tent areas as opposed to language instruction in noncontent oriented areas. 
The integration of two very different sets of students proposed by our model 
provides a sort of immersion quality to the SSL and ESL language prx>gram 
while at the same time facilitating the review of simple scientific concepts, 
e.g., color terms, terms for shapes, texiure, size, temperature differences, 
direction, movement, taste and length. 

A second unique aspect of the integrative model is the use of science- 
oriented materials to teach the second language. This notion is a fairly 
uncommon one, although a few bilingual educators such as Frank Sutman 
Professor of Science Educatk>n and Director of MERIT Center at Temple 
University, have proposed it. A more detailed monograph dealing with this 
concept, to be published jointly by Frank Sutman and Virginia F. Allen, 
entitled ' Teaching English Language Through Science in Multicultural Set 
tings'* is in process (see Natwnal Science Teachers Association, April 1981). 

Using science to teach ESL/SSL is a very sensible notion that offers 
pedagogues an opportunity to kill two birds with one stone. In the first 
place, as discussed previously, the learning strategies of the child are fur- 
thered through manipulation and internalization processes both in language 
learning in natural situations and in cognitive operations as defined by Piaget 
(1971), Santos (1980), and Montessori (1976). A scientific inquiry approach 
to learning science offers this opportunity for both language learning and 
inquiry growth. The use of hands-on materials that children can manipulate, 
obser\'e, and comment about provides the basis for sensory-motor learning 
of language and science. 

The third unique aspect of our proposed model, and one that vanes from 
the practice of most bilingual programs, is the actual directions in which 
the model proceeds. Some models seek only to help the Spanish dominant 
or monolingual Spanish-speaking child and eventually function totally in 
English. These models are essentially unidirectional and their focus is es- 
sentially on the non-English-speaking student. It is interesting to note that 
our integrative model seeks to be truly bidirectional and bilingual in that we 
are not only concerned with provkling opportunities for ESL through sci- 
ence but also SSL through science. This is in keeping with El Piso Public 
School policy where children receive one class per day in SSL (if English 
dominant) or ESL (if Spanish dominant) in grades 4-6. 

In many models Spanish-dominant students are prepared in ESL essen- 
tially to join science cla.sses instructed in English, and all too often this 
means they join English dominant or monolingual English-speaking peers. 
This situation can be problematic and psychologically damaging for the less- 
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proficient English speaker who is al\%ays somewhat behind his peers be- 
cause of language differences We can imagine this especially to be the case 
with an inquiry approach to science, since this approach involves problem- 
solving through verbalization. The ESL model, for example, involves pre- 
panng students in ESL classes to understand the structures and terminology 
they will encounter later in a science class taught mostly in English. The 
integrative model is quiic different in this respect. It attempts to ensure 
acquisition of the scientific concepts through the dominant language, thus 
avoiding the problem posed by other models in which language becomes a 
barrier to scientific understanding. 

In contrast to the ESL model, the integrative model first builds on Im- 
guistic structures through basic scientific concepts in the second language. 
Complex scientific concepts arc dealt with in the student's dominant lan- 
guage at the same time. Thus our model is directed at teaching a second 
language, either English or Spanish, through fundamental knowledge of 
science— rather than through complicated concepts. Our goal is lo teach 
ESL SSL through science not to teach ESLfiyr science. On the other hand, 
science classes focusing on more advanced concepts and inquiry processes 
are instructed in the dominant language to assure maximal acquisitte^y 
each population of students involved. Since the inquiry approach requires 
a vanety of different linguistic structures, such as the ability to ask ques- 
tions, make statements, understand more complex directions, and make 
generalizations, our model tries to ensure a competent grasp of linguistic 
complexities before introducing advanced scientific concepts. 

In addition, the integrative model is broader in scope than the hypothet- 
ical models discussed previously in that it attempts to deal with 9 variety of 
different populations and communities through bidirectionality. In com- 
munities such as E: Paso, where the sociolinguistic situation is extremely 
complex and where the knowledge of both English and Spanish is useful, 
if not necessary, to all populations, it is necessary to have a broad and 
encompassing model that can be adapted to a wide vanety of different 
hnguistic and ethnic groups. 

It might be noted that the integrative model could equally be applied to 
other content areas: math, social studies, etc. We have chosen science for 
this paper because we feel this content area, more than the others, offers 
a unique i>pportunity for matching concrete matenals and visual aids with 
language structures Second language instruction depends heavily upon di- 
rect use of pictures and other visual aids for teaching specific language 
structures. Math and social studies involve concepts that are not as easily 
related through pictures or visual aids that match specific linguistic struc- 
tures. For example, the present perfect structure in English— not com- 
monly used in Spanish— might easily be learned through active experiments 
involving change, e g>, "How has the plant thanKi'd'^^' "It has sirown one 
inch." 

On the other hand, science tends to fiKUs on specific linguistic structures 
and viKabulary. This means that not all language skills can be covered 
through science There are definitely limitations as the analysis of a variety 
i>f necessary structures and viKabulary items by the authors has revealed. 
Still, science dinrV offer a giHuJ opportunity to understand and learn how to 
use these skills through concrete manipulation and verbalization. 
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Handstm Materials fitr an inirgraiive Model 

The notion of using science to teach a second language through the ap- 
propriate hands-on materials is in line with piactical and theoretical findings 
of a variety of educational leaders whose impsMrt continues to be felt in 
numerous sectors of school practice. Jan Amos Comenius. a sixteenth cen- 
tury Czech humanist lamented the abstractness of schoolii^ in general and 
advocated pictorial and other means in laiiguiige instruction to counteract 
this. James Asher ( 1966. 1969) and Elkins. Kalivoda. and Morain ( 1972) are 
less well-known but both have proposed a multisensory approach to lan- 
guage learning, termed the Total Physical Response Method. Maria Mon- 
tessori established networks of schools dedicated to active pQulicip^K>n by 
the child and manipulation of concrete^ relevant obfects simultan^sly with 
verbalizatim. Alf of these great thinkers share in a dynamic view of learning 
for the child, whether scientific concepts, mathematical concepts, or lan- 
guage are involved. Figure 5 illustrates this dynamic view of learnii^. This 
view goes hand in hand with the inquiry processes to be acquired in the 
science classroom. 

FIGLRH 5 
DYNAMIC VlhWOF LKARMNG 

Makes h>pi>thcsis-...^,^^ 
(guess I 

' 

Tests hvpothesis 

^^^"^^["^^"^ (trial & error %ith 

concrete objects) 



Internali/cs >^ 
gcncnili/atHin Valid.ites or 

.rejects hypothesis 

It is obvious that the hands-on materials necessary to stimulate the above 
prtKess of learning are crucial. Hands-on materials must not be viewed as 
"cute * gimmicks or tricks to make learning more enjoyable. They are nec- 
essary pnmes in a dynamic approach to learning. Each of the scholars 
previously mentioned provides clues for the development of hands-on ma- 
terials for a bilingual science classroom. 

Montessori s notion that a child internalize concepts through the senses, 
led to the development of materials that were adapted specifically to the 
chiW's worid as opposed to the adult wortd. The development of hands-on 
materials for bilingual-bicultural science classes must also adapt to the eth- 
nic'cultural background of students in order to faciliute maximum inter- 
nalization of concepts. For example, to develop the inquiry process of 
classification for Mexican- American children in the Southwest (and Anglo 
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Children, too to some extent) the use of deciduous trees and or leaves might 
be less relevant than desert fauna or cacti. The development of linguistic 
terms, such as "hot * or "spicy" would probably involve different examples 
of food items for Mexican heritage students than for most Anglo heritage 
students. 

In this connection, it must be emphasized at this very juncture that too 
many colleagues over-simplify the matter of terminology, assuming that ap- 
propriate Spanish equivalents are whatever may be found iinany_s__ 
school dictionary. In factjhcic^att-«otP< ni n eteen nariOfwTx'arietics of Span- 
— — - — ^i^hrairwciras regional dialects in each nation of the Hispanic world, in- 
cluding the United States. Puerto Rican, Cuban and Chicano Spanish reflect 
sharp .lifferences of lexical and phonological type with much less divergence 
in grammar and syntax. A discussion of the sociolinguistic nature of U.S. 
varieties of Spanish may be found in Ornstein (1961). In brief, bilingual 
teachers must accommodate sociolinguistically to the respective national/ 
regional variety, be it Spanish or any other language, so that whether this 
be done informally or otherwise, "dialect" items of word or phrase type 
can be readily supplied, insuring that the younger learners, particularly, can 
readily grasp meanings and avonl embarrassing confusion. Unfortunately, 
bilingual teacher training still tends to deal with the liriguistic component 
in a cavalier fashion, emphasizing abstract liriguistic principles rather than 
basing such Components on the problems encounteied as a result of lan- 
guage vanation in actual domains of living, of which the school is without 
equivocation, one of the most crucial. One of the few glossaries of science 
terminology was prepared by Ortiz and Davila (1979) as a course project 
within the framework of the Bilingual Teacher Training Program at Texas 
A. and I. University, Kingsville. 

Piaget\ notion ( 1976) of concrete and abstract operations suggests that 
abstract operations must come by way of concrete operation of manipulated 
objects that are most relevant culturally and geographically to the children 
involved. This specifically relates to basic concepts that he suggested, such 
as classification, senation, number, space, quantification, and measurement. 
Piaget's notK>n that conservation is fundamental to understanding of any 
oiher properties of number is crucial to the scientific concept of quantifying 
ohservatK)ns. The child not only has to be able to measure usir^g different 
systems or tiwls of measurement but he also has to understand the concept 
that the same quantity may have different orders, shapes, and sizes. Ex- 
periments using concrete application of a physical charige effected on a 
quantity by the child, along with a change back to the original state, would 
help the child to internalize the fundamental concepts of conservation and 
rcversability A variety of hands-on materials can be developei^ using every- 
day objects, such as water in different size glasses, pennies in a row, or 
candy in a row, to provide the child with an opportunity to manipulate and 
verhali/e simultaneously. 

Through many different types of experimentation, Ashcr, Eilikins and 
Associates ( I966J discovered the importance of motor response in improving 
listening skills in second-language learning. They found that both adults and 
children had longer reientkin and quicker acquisition of words and struc- 
tures in a foreign second language when they acted out commands given 
by the instructor in that language^ Thus, motiv-oriented resptinses and per- 
haps miiverrents in general can greatly increase listening skills in a second 
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language (Cf. Omstein, 1975 for a review of these and related innovations). 
Apparently, the verbalization and actual motor movements together can 
further second-language acquisition in science learning. 

Analysis of Available Handsum .Materials 



There are a wide number of materials that are inquiry or process-oriented 
for science teaching; however, there arc very few that are available for 
bilingual educational models such as the one we have proposed. Even bi- 
lingual science materials available iSciem ias Rey by Luis Rey) are not writ- 
ten for Southwest-Spanish speakers. Thus even those materials that are 
written for bilingual classrooms may not use vocabulary terms appropriate 
to the populations involved. Consequently, it might be wiser for teachers 
to use hands-on materials written in English for teachcr-use and develop 
equivalents in Spanish, 

One set of materials which is process-oriented and organized into 105 
modules for teaching science might best work for this adaptation, especially 
since the materials are primarily for teachers. Science: A Frtfcess Appnwch 
II (American Associatwn for the Advancement of Science, 1976) is a module 
approach that gets progressively more complex and cumulative in scientific 
understanding. Although only the first few K modules are translated into 
Spanish, it would probably not take a great deal of effort to adapt further 
modules to a Spanish-speaking classroom. A great deal of the method in- 
volved is guided by the teacher verbally. 

An analysis of the above materials reveals that the following, basic sci- 
entific concepts are dealt with at various levels: 

1. Observatkin 

2. Space time relationships: shapes, dircctbns, nuMions, speed 
Classificatk>A: similarities differences of objects &, events 

4. Numbers: ordering, counting, mathematical operat»ns 

5. Measurement: using instruments, selecting correct instruments 

6. Data interpretation: inferring from diagrams, maps, graphs 

7. Variable klentificatk>n: observing changes, recording them, manipu- 
lating changes 

8. Making hypotheses 

9. Making operational definitk>ns 

An analysis of the linguistic structures and vocabulary needed for various 
modules was carried out by the authors of this paper. This analysis revealed 
that each module no doubt requires a great variety of structures and terms 
despite the language involve^ 

It becomes apparent from an analysis of the entire array of 105 modules 
that the first set of modules (1-15), which are intended for K, provide ex- 
cellent material for linguistic development in a second language alor^ with 
u basic scientific concept. For example. Module I focuses cn observatbnal 
skills, specifically the naming and identificat»n of colors. Students are to 
name and identify all primary colors. This activity would require not only 
tne term* for primary colors, but also the linguistic structures for asking 
about cok>rs, commenting about objects with colors, and commenting gen- 
erally about color. Figure 6 illustrates the structures necessa.y in Spanish 
and English to do this. 
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FIGURE 6 



Wh^_co!fliLJs-lhisZ 



It's green > 



Es verde. 



color 

What color is the top? 
It's a red t op, 
color 



color (in agreement) 

iDe que color es el trompo? 
Es un trompo rojo 



arr. color (in agreement) 



We can see by the examples of linguistic structures necessary that the 
child learning English must learn two new linguistic concepts: (I) the ad- 
jective precedes the noun; and (2) a pronoun is obligatory in the statement. 
The child learning Spanish must learn at least three linguistic concepts: (I) 
a pronoun (subject) is optional; (2) adjectives follow the noun; and (3) ar- 
ticles and adjectives must agree with the noun, except for special adjectives 
like 'azul** or *'verde/' 

It is apparent that although Module I may have been designed for kin- 
dergarten monolingtials or even younger children, it can usefully serve for 
beginning second-language students (4-6^ as well as for introduciitg scien- 
tific concepts. Our integrative model could easily utilize the very basic 
modules to integrate science and second-language learning. What better 
way of introducing qualitative concepts than through actual totichifig. seeing, 
smelling, or other actions along with veibalization. Often certain terms and 
their concepts cannot effectively be explained other than through actual 
experience. Certain qualities in English illustrate this problem: 

TASTE— sweet/bitter/sour 
DENSITY— hard/soft 
TEXTU RE— smooth/rough 

WEIGHT— heavy/light (not for colors, speed or density) 
COLOR— dark/light 

Thus, the linguistic restrictions on labelling scientific concepts are defined 
by the language involved. Much of the confusion from the second language 
learner's viewpoint can be eliminated by using concrete and explicit objects 
that define the distinctions of contrasting labels or structures. 

In short, the beginning modules of the Science: A Process Approach II 
series require students to identify and name a variety of basic fundamental 
concepts: numbers, colors, shapes, sizes, textures, temperattire. direction/ 
space positions, serial orders, dimensions, measurements, sounds and se- 
quences of events. All of these concepts require basic linguistic notions that 
can be taught. ak>ng with the concepts, to second-language learners using 
the proper hands-on materials that are culturally relevant and semantically 
revealing. In fact. Modules 1-17 can be used to teach basic second-langtiage 
consu-ucts to be^nning 4-6 grade students. In regard to the more advaiKed 
modules, they do offer some opponunity for langu^e learning but they 
become increasmgly so complex that they are definitely not as easy to adapt 
for thi^ purpose. 
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CONCLUSION 

This paper has ofTered a model for integrating science and language in 
bilingiial*bk:ultural education with the goals of increasing cognitive opera- 
tions as well as language skills in both languages for a v«mety of different 
populations. The integrative model suggests how the broad stages of inquiry 
can be integrated with language. Finally, this paper suggests ways in which 
hand^HNi materials need to be adapted t^ fit the needs of various ethnic 
groups and li/iguistic groups of the proposed integrative model. 
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MUSK FOR THE BILINGUAL CLASSROOM: 
AN INTERDiSqPLINARY APPROACH 

Sheryi Linda Santos 

East Texas State University 



INTRODUCTION 

- Promoting the incorporation oi miisic into the bilingual curriculum de- 
velops as a result of experiencing, observing, and documenting the positive 
reactions of students and trachers to music in the classroom. As the guitar 
IS being tuned or the record player is warming up, an air of expectancy^ of 
unity, and of excitement envelops and enhances the classroom climate. 

As songs are being introduced in a second language to speakers of another 
language, it is not long before each student is involved in an authentic 
cultural experience. In addition, students effortlessly and naturally develop 
such linguistic competencies as pronunciation, intonation, vocabulary, and 
comprehension. For example, when a song is tai^t in Spanish to a lin- 
guisticaJly-mixed student body, the native Spanish-speakers display delight 
and pride in being able to assist the EQglishA>nly students with mi»tery of 
the soil's melody, pronunciation, and meaning. The English-speakers, on 
the other hand, eagerly strive for perfection of their newly acquired sidlls 
in Spanish. In addition to learning a second language and becoming familiar 
with a new mode of cultural experession. the students begin to per^ve the 
positive values of bilingualism as well as 16 elevate the status of the non- 
Anglo culture. 

Similarly, a song can be introduced to the same students in English thus 
affording the Spanish-dominant pupils an opportunity to develop linguistic 
competencies in their second language, to work closely with their English- 
speaking peers in a tutorial situation, and to develop a feeling for the Anglo 
culture through personal involvement. 
/■ 

Musk and Ethnicity 

g Dr. Ricardo Trimillos (^975:32), ethnomusicologist at the University of 

Hawaii, reflects on the great potential of the interface between ethnomu- 
g sicology &nd edaCation in the following statements: 

One of ethnomusicology s primary purposes in education is to educate 
the individual THROUGH music as well as TO music. For example, 
learning an ancient HULA involves an understanding of music, dance, 
language, geography, and social values. It prrsents a mode of thinking, 
a style of moving, and a way of hearing . , . The study and presentatnn 
of ethnic musics in the schools points up the existence of alternative 
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and valid cultural expressions, v^hich are of critical importance to the 
Amencan of an ethnic minority background. A polycultural approach 
to music can reinforce poHitively his identity as a "hyphenated Anficri- 
can. " Negative marginal ity thus becomes positive bicuhurality: it al- 
lovws him to experience and explore another part of his own heritage 
without feeling that he is weakening or rejecting the Amencan 
orientation 

Importantly toi). culturally-relevant music (i.e.. traditional and folk music 
representative of a specific ethnic population) can be integrated into the 
school curriculum in order to make the total educational program more 
compatible with the cuhures and languages of minority children. As Car- 
denas and Cardenas ( W7:h indicate: 



An instructional program developed for a white. Anglo Saxon, English- 
speaking, middle-class school population cannot be and is not adequate 
for a non-vvhite. non-Anglo Saxon, non-English-speaking, or non-mid- 
dle-class population. To reverse the pattern of failure for non-typical 
children, it is necessary that the instructional program and the char- 
actenstics of the learner be compatible. 

Others have also recognized the need for culturally-onented curriculum 
materials that are useful and stimulating in both the cognitive and affective 
domains. Responding to this awareness. Franklin and Nicholson (1^8) in 
their study of 157 randomly selected Black students reported statistically 
significant differences in achievement according to: (1) the type of music 
the students were exposed to (cuhurally-oriented or not), (2) the attitudes 
of the teachers toward the cuUurally-oriented music program, and (3) the 
entry attitudes of the students themselves toward music representative of 
their culture. They concluded that positive attitudes toward the home cul- 
ture coupled with a culturally-based curriculum can inspire greater pupil 
achievement. 

In an excellent and informative publication B. Lee Cooper (1979), Vice- 
President for Academic Affairs of Newberry College, develops two inno- 
vative instructional approaches utilizing popular music as a resource for 
leaching contemporary Black history: (1) the use of biographies of popular 
music artists, and (2) the analysis of social themes through song lyrics. * 
Cooper laments that although Black music always has been at the vanguard 
of the community's feelings and consciousness, the lyrics of Black artists 
have rarely been introduced into the academic setting. He believes that 
Black musical artists' contributions to the rich oral Afro- American tradition 
cannot be overlooked any longer. 

The power of music as an encuhurator contributing to positive cultural 
identity, self-esteem, and group cohesiveness is examined by Johnston (1976) 
in research concerning the role of Eskimo and Indian music vis-a-vts Alas- 
kan native siKial adjustment. Addressing educators with his well-developed 
rationale, Johnston advocates for native music in the classroom at every 
grade level. He believes that continued research into the social and psycho- 
logical implications of native musical behavior can eventually help solve 
intercultural and intracultural problems in a rapidly changing pluralistic 
sfKiety. 
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Musk and the School Cwu alum , • 

The versalilicy of music as a vehicle for achieving educacional success in 
academic disciplines such as reading, foreign language, machemacics, and 
language ^rtc has also been documenced in che liceracure. (Arpellano and 
Diaper 1979; Donlan, 1974; Lloyd, 1978; Crow, 1974; Jolly, 1975; Carder- 
elli, 1979), In addition, inierdisciplinary uses of music are often 'proposed 
to enhance and unify the entire academic curriculum (Mullisan 1975- Wil- 
liams. 1977). , \ 

One important curricular area, reading, has been given considerable at- 
tention by educational practitioners and researchers. In her slate of the aft 
review^ Sullivan (1979) found three prevalent types of publications pertaining 

^lo the teachiiYg of reading through music: (I) tcstimo als concerijed with 
motivation an4 the affective domain, (2) research o the relationship be- 
tween reading^nd musical abilities, and (3) research or. he effects of music 
instruction on the acquisition o( reading skills. S- " ^ J979:8) concludes 
that despite inconclusive evidence and an J"* ...^m number of research 
investigations documenting gains in the affecu . domain to support the use 
of music instruction for purposes of improving language reading attain- 
ment," , , . it would appear that if one likes the music/reading approach, 
that IS, using songs in teaching reading skills, it can be successfully utilized 
as -part of the instructional program for reading.** 

In nr in^ the many ways that music can benefit the cirriculum, music's 
appeal and usefulness with special populations (e.g.,Jmen tally retarded, pre- 
schoolers, omotionally disturbed) shoul^ net be overlooked (Groves and 
Groves, I9H0; Simons, 1978; Andress, 19^0)." In one interesting case study 

/by Dcutv;h and Parks (1978) for example, music is utilized as a reinforcer 
to increase appropriate conversational speech. The subject of their research 
was a moderately mentally retarded 14-year old boy with severe emotional 
problems. Rewarding Glen with the opportunity to hear continuous music 
as long as he demonstrated appropriate behavior and contersational dia- 
logue proved to be a successful motivator. After eighteen sesswns his use 
of "conversation-like * sentences increased significantly. The researchers 
suggest that music be considered an alternative primary reinforcer with 
autistic and mentally-ill patients. 

r 

OhjecUxt'k lor Mask m the Spanish-HnfiUsh Biluif:aal Classroom 

In, synthesis, mutic has been incorporated into the curriculum for many 
reasons including the following: ( I ) to enhance learning in the content areas; 
(2) to promote positive self-identities Stnofig minority populations; (3) to 
• stimulate ^nd reinforce appropriate behavior with special educaibn pupils; 
(4) to-foster positive intercultural attitudes among ethnically diverse pupils; 
and (5) to deepen one's understanding aitd appreciation of a particular cul- 
tural group'', history, values, customs, and mores. 

The above documented uses of music have contributed to the emergence 
and formuiilion of the following set of objectives for use within Spanish* 
English bilingual-bicultural programs: 

1 . To enhance the self- concept of Spanish-speaking students 

2. To foster a cohesive group identify and promote cultural pnde among 
Hispanic students 
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3. To foster positive intercultural attitudes among students of diverse 
linguistic and ethic backgrounds 

4. To provide enriching experiences in oral language development in both 
Spanish and English 

5. To strengthen the phonic, semantic and syntactic cueing systems in 
both languages in order to promote literacy skills 

6. To supplement and enrich content areas such as art and social studies. 



SU'thodohay for Tvm hin^ a Stffi^' in a Forviiin Unifimi^v 

Prior to incorporating music into the curriculum and hence being able to 
reap the benefits of the above-stated 'objectives, one should strive for' mas- 
tery of a comfortable method for introducing and teaching songs in a foreign 
language, A teacher who is not proficient in the target language can rely on 
a parent volunteer, consultant, student, or recording. Once the method 
Itself IS internalized it can be passed along to the one who will uUimately 
be responsible for teaching the song. 

The successful teaching of a song in a language not yet mastered by the 
students greatly depends upon the teacher's technique and method as well 
as his or her patience and awareness. Teachers' awareness of their students' 
abilities, interests, and mastery leveK will enhance and facilitate the com- 
pletion of the task. The time it takes to pass through the four phases of the 
recommended methodology will vary according to the complexity of the 
song, »o the students' experiential backgrounds, to the tim% alloted daily to 
this activity,.and to the students' attention^ spans. The following suggested 
methodology can, of course, be adapted for compatibility between the 
teacher s own style of teaching and the pupils' styles of learning. 

I. Molniitum, Before introducing the song, orient the students by briefly 
discussing the song's content, origin, central ^emc, historical relevance, 
or any other information available to you. Follow your orientation by play- 
ing a recording or singing the song to the class. As the melody becomes 
increasingly familiar encourage humming or smging along. 

II. PartHipation. To encourage student involvement, bcgiii by teaching 
the most repetitive parts of the song such as the chorus or continually 
repeated words or phrases. This phase familiarizes the student with the 
verses and creates early sense of accomplishment. 

in Analysis. Once the students are completely familiar with the tune 
and With the chorus or other refrain>, move on to teaching the correct 
pronunciation and meaning of each line in the song. It is important to trans- 
late in a meaningful way as opposed to a word by word literal translatiop. 
The song analysis phase can be accomplished in the following manner* 

I . Decide in advance which are the key words in each line. If the students 
liave a personal copy of the lyrics, have them underline the key words 
and wnte the translation on the top of each one. Repeat the difficult 
words several times for correct pronunciation. 

2 Following the mastery of the key words, move on to longer phrases'. 
This can be accomplished more easily using a technique called back- 
ward buildup. * 

3 As each line is mastered, sing the song through from the beginning for 
practice and reinforcement until the stanza is completed. Teach sub- 
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sequent stanzas following the satisfactory performance of each pre- 
vious one. 

IV. Pvrjomumie After completing all phases of the lesson, sing fre- ' 
quently. It is often fun to sing together as the day begms, while waiting in 
line for the lunch bell to nng, or at day's end. On a given day small groups 
of children may want to perform for the class, or perhaps an individual may 
prefer to sing a solo, ihe mam points to rcr>ember are: (I) singing is an 
enjoyable class activity, and (2) the internalization of a song serves as a 
catalyst for many related learning activities in other content areas. 

As a repertoire of songs builds, your students might enjoy performing for 
vanous audiences: these might include other classes at your school or at a 
neighboring one, parents, nursing home residents, hospitalized children > 
community service club members and others. 

Following IS an example of the methodology applied to a popular Spanish 
son%. Dwolorvs. ^ 

I. Motivuuon. Dc colorvs means ''of colors. ^ It is a Spanish folk song 
to which a m, of lyrics have been added over the years. De volores has 
become the theme song of the Cursillo movement, a Catholic experience of 
rededication to the church which began in Spain in 1949. There are now 
Cursillo centers all over the world. The history of this movement is available * 
in a publication entitled The Origins and Dvvvloptnvnt of Cursillo by Ivan 
Rohloff It can be purchased from the National Cursillo Center Box'^IO^^e ' 
Dallas, Texas 75211. 

The song as sung in Hispanic communities today praises Nature for its 
living colors, rainbows, birds, and other delightful animals. Everything of 
beaucy m th** world has color! 

II. Participation. Encourage students to sing along each time the phrase 

"(le lolores ' is sung, introduce the refrain ''Y por vso los grander, amorvs 

dc mtfchm cohrcs me ^ustrn a tnr since this is repeated several times 
throughout the song. 

III. Analysis. 

I. After choosing the vocabulary, intioduce these words and have 
students make notathns on their papers as in the following example: 

countrysides springtime 
uv (olorrs. dc iolorcs \c l isten los caripos en la primnxera. 

biids from atar 

Uc lohrcs. dc (olorcs son los pajaritos que vicncn dc fucra 

rainbow shine 
Dc florcs. dc ( olorcs cs cl arco iris que vetuos ludr . . . 

For ttps particular song it might also be a good idea to poinl out the 
cultural clement of how Spanish-speakers and English-speakers differ 
' in their perceptions of animal sounds. 

""^H>stcr cockadoodledoo 
ianta cl ^allo, lanta cl i*allo con cl quiri. quiri. quiri. quiri. qui. 

hen cluck, cluck 

I. a nalltna. la i:allina con chara. (ora, (am. lara. (a. / 
chickadees peep, peep, peep / 

I.os polluclos. los poUuclos (on su pi'o, pio, pio, pio, pi . . . 
2 To teach the pronunciation of the longer phrases such as "sc vistcn los 
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(umpos en la primavera ". begin with smaller partitions starting at the 
end of the phrase. This backward buildup would be introduced thus: 

"en la pnmavera" . . . ''lo\ campos en la primavera' . . . 'se visten 
los campus en la primavera". 

In the event of a particularly difficult phrase such as "los pajaritos que 
uenen de fuera" you might repeat the difficult words several times prior 
to attempting the entire phrase. The techniques of backward buildup and 
frontward buildup can be used as an added reinforcement, "los pajaritos 

. . los pajaritos . . . los pajaritos . . . "los pajaritos que vienen" . . . "los 
pajaritos que vienen de fuera' . . . "defnera' . . . "que vienen defuera^ 

. . "los pajaritos que xienen de fuera", 

IV. Performanie, After teaching the song in both English and Spanish* 
there are several alternative ways to encourage a group sing-alo..g. One idea 
is to divide the class in two and have each group simultaneously sing their 
version iit either Spanish or Engli n. Languages can be switched after the 
first stanza so that the students singing in Spanish will then switch into 
English and visa versa. Another Uin itfi;a is to have the girls sing the first 
stanza alone in Spanish or EnglisHj followed by the boys singing the second 
stanza ir 'he other language. By 4ilternating languages students are given 
practice in both languages and are encouraged to develop fluency and con- 
trol in eacAone. 

INTERDISCIPLINARY LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

The introduction of interdisciplinary learning activities should follow the 
learning of the song in the student \ second language so he or she will be 
already familiar with the phonetics (pronunciation), syntax (grammatical 
structures), and semantics (meaning) of the lyjics. Following are several 
suggesteifactrvities designed to achieve varied objectives in the areas of oral 
language development, reading, listening skills, grammar skills, social stud- 
ies, art. and creative wntinfs. If the song is in the student s native language* 
these activities will also be helpful since they are designed to promote 
growth in oral language, new knowledge of grammatical relationships and 
patterns, spelling, cultural information, and creativity in general. 

Oral iMnuuaiiie DwcUtp'ficfU Atiwiia s 

After having taught the students specific vocabulary words, allow these 
to be substituted into a song where the syntax might still be preserved 
although the meaning is somewhat altered. The following activity is adapted 
from Jacovetti (1965)' 

Cichto Undo 

Spanish oral lanuuai:c desclopmcnt 

l)c la swrra morcuo nus padres \ nus ti'os 
lonuis y su hermutui 
^ Unas orcjas f^randcs 

una nina homta 
nu amif^ui Xfmucl 
un hucn i onocuht 
un hucn lonoado 



. . xwncn haiamh* 
. . \iene haiando 
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corriendo y hrincandtf, cielito Undo, de contrahando. 
saltando y jugando 

Ay. ay, ay, ay, canta y no . . ,bailes 

grites 
te quejes 
^ te vayas . . . 

English oral language development: 

Down from the mountain top 

zoo 

market 

school 

"^y ilcairsf 

darling 
love 

sweetheart 

There come those . . . pretty dark eyes 
tremendous ears 
great big feet 

A . . . pair of pretty dark eyes 
bushel • 
dozen 

my dearest stealthily coming toward ... me 

sneakily us 
rapidly you 
slowly him 
noisily her 

Instruct students to search the lyrics for a particular element. These 
might include such things as: words of emotion, laste, touch, sight, smell, 
sounds; specific parts of speech: verbs in a particular tense; synonyms or 
antonyms. The use of dictionaries and glossaries should b€ encouraged to 
develop the students' self-help and resource skills. 

Ask specific questions requiring thought and oral expression: 

1. Who is singing to whom? 

2. What is the tone or mood of the song? 
Why do you think this song was written? 

4. What cultural elements are in it? 

5. How does this song make you feel? 



Reading Ai tmtte\ 

These reading activities will be based on the ^ong Feelings . 

The clo2c technique (deletion of a phoneme or word) can be employed 
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io strengthen the phonic, syntactic, and semantic cueing systems in the 
following ways: 

Phonu s. Choose a particular phoneme or pair of phonemes and delete 
each time these appear in a uord. Have the students ci5mplete each word. 
Variations of this activity might include deleting only beginning, ending or 
medial consonants, blends, or diagraphs according to the chronology of 
your reading skills sequence. 

Example. Delete the phonemes f and th 

eelings. no ing more an eelings. trying to — orget my — eelings 

of love. 

Sw//</\. Delete words following a key grammatical structure. 
Hxample Can you find a home for these words * 

than ' *to ' of * *on " 
Ftelings. nothing more feelings, trying forget my feel- 
ings love. Teardrops, rolling down my face . 

SammiHs. Delete words in the lyrics that are crucial to the meaning of 

the song, fnstrucl students to replace those words with their own words 

I provided that they make sense syntactically* in order to create a song with 

a different meaning 

Example* nothing more than trying to 

my of 

rolling down on my . 

Sight word activities arc excellent for helping young readers identify very 

commim words in a context they can understand. In the song tcvlm^s there 
- arc manyMght words that you can ask students to search out and circle in 

context. These include: than. to. my. of. for. all, it, K you. come, in. and. 

girl. have, down 

Similarly, sight words in Spanish can be identified in the Spanish version: 
ionuK mis, dv, MK iiUi\ aqui. 

Purposeful oral reading can be encouraged as questions arc asked that 
will require students to locate specific answers in their texts and read these 
aloud. For example, the teacher can ask a student to locate the line in the 
song that tells v ^at the singer is trying to forget. Or perhaps the student 
will be instructed to liKaie the information that states what the singer wishes 
for with respect to his girl fnend. 

Reading comprehension can be encouraged by asking questions that are 
inferential or evaluative as opposed to literal, f or example, inferential ques- 
tions requiring students to infer information about the characters in the 
song might include the following opening phrases Why do you sup- 
pose . » >Vhy IV It probable or not that * What do you believe 
w.iused * 

( rvattw ^\rtlini: -Ulnttu s 

Have students create a story with characters centering around the mood 
evoked by the song or around the song itself l or example, the song Brow n- 
Lwd ( htl.lrcn of the Sttn evokes the trials of a migrant family struggling to 

'Vive as best ihey can. while the popular romantic tunc. Cmindo Cidwntn 
W Snl. evokes a scene of young lovers at the height of their rc!atK)nship. 

Extract poetic phrases and have students explain these in their own words 
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or by usifig anocher poetic simile. In BroHn-EyeJ ChiU'ren oj the Sun there 

are such phrases as: 
Your face is lined and wrinkled and your age is forty- one. 
Your back is bene from picking like your dyinn time has conw. 
Your children s eves are smilinfi. cheir life has jusc begun . . . 

Art Activities 

Have scudencs hum for pictures in magazines that seem to depkt scenes 
from the song. These can be used to illustrate an original story booklet 
about the song. 

Have students draw or paint their interpretations of a specific part in the 
song that had meaning for them. Others can guess what line or part of the 
song the artist depicted. 

If you are studying the music of a particular natk>nality or ethnic group, 
art activities can be included m order to create a bulletin board display or 
attractive learning center If you are studymg Mexican so^gs, for example, 
the students might be motivated to make original "pimttds^^ or "ojo% de 
DiiKs/' 

Ustenutf* ai tn ities 

Ask students to identify rhyming ,wijrds, - ... 

Ask students to identify beginning sounds of specified words (ending 
sounds or medial sounds as well). 

Ask students to listen for intonation to determine when a question is 
being asked, or when a statement or negative sentence is being said. 

Have students complete phrases, predict outcomes, or substitute syn- 
onyms as a listening/speaking activity. 

S(H ud Studiv \ A i til itic % . 

SiKial studies emcompasscs many disciplines including: economics, his- 
tory, geography, sociology, anthropology, psychology, and philosophy among 
others. Within a specific discipline, conceptual areas will emerge that are 
particularly relevant to cross-cultural understandings. Such topics might 
include: immigratwn. slavery, poverty, assimilation. accultunuk>n and others. 

The following are suggestions for incorporating song into the social stud- 
ies content area: 

.Set up a learning center related to the study of a particular region or 
natwn. Have the song or songs on tape for students to listen to. Include as 
well any film strips you arc able to obtain. Relevant books, magazine arti- 
cles, literature, enyclopedias. and teacher-made materials will all contribute 
to a colorful and interesting learning center. In addition, the language arts 
activities suggested earlier can be placed at this center. 

Learning centers also provide an excellent opportunity for parental in- 
volvement. Involve parents as much as possible in the process of gathering 
materials for the center. They have a wealth of untapped knowledge and 
resources that are authentic and valuable to your curriculum. Don*t be shy 
about askmg parents to participate* 
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The study of geography or map skills can be enhanced by a 'trip around 
the vkorld" through music. Each time you introduce a country or continent, 
ennch the experience with representative songs Many students^ parents 
have recordings from o er nations or would probably offer to tape songs 
for the class on a cassette. 

If you are studying Spanish- speaking nations, here are some represen- 
tative song titles for which the music is readily available from commercial 
recording compan!C» specializing in folk music: 

Mexico — Im Bamha. La Llorona. Las \fananita\, C'whto Undo. La 
ZandunKa 

Puerto Rico — La Borinqueha, Lanwnto Borimano, En nu Vwjo San Juan 
Cuba — Ciiando Salt de Cuba, Guantanamera 
Dominican Republic — Quisqueva 
Peru — La Elor de la Canela 
Cok)mbia — Guahina Huilense 

Chile — Yo Vend** units Ojos Svfinn, V// Cahallo Blanco 
Venezuela — Alma Llanera 
Argentina — El Humahuaqueno. Vuialila 
Bolivia — Boqmta Colorada 

In additMin to comparing music between nations, a study of the different 
types of music within the same nation would bo'ery valuable. Tliis.is.m 
effective way to introduce the concept of cultural pluralism. For example, 
tn the United States, cultural pluralism can be introduced through the var- 
ious musical genres such as: country and western music, soul music, pop. 
classical, ethnic and others. Exploring diversity within a nation can help to 
breakdown stereotyped images people often develop about a particular na- 
tkmality when they believe the entire population to be homogeneous. 

Thematic studies can be introduced through the use of song lyrics: 

Economic deprivation: Brown- Eyed Children of the Sun: Corrido dr la 

Mtsena: Liuncnto Bonm ano^ 
Historical themes: Comdo de los Opr'unidos 

Lamcnttt Sef^nt 
Immigration: En nu Vwjtt San Juan 

Brown-Eyed Children of the Sun 
Cuando Salt dc Cuba 
Cross'^'ultural understandings: Pick a theme sucK as love, nationalism, 
humor poverty, death, or motherhood and study how it is handled 
in the lyrics of songs from country to country. 

fhc activities suggested are hy no means all-inclusive. Their purpose is 
to stimulate the classriHim bilingual teacher, however knowledgeable about 
music, to exert initiative, develop creativity, expand his or her access to 
curricular matenals. and make the hilingual-bicultural classroom a dynamic. 
1 teresting. and culturally-relevant expenence for all students. 

.SELFXTED RF^LRCES FOR SPANISH/ENGLISH 
BILINGUAL CLASSROOMS 

The following selections include song hcHiks. indexes for ItKution pur- 
ptises. recordings, unique curricular materials in the contcj^t areas, class- 
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room guides, and the names and addresses of recording companies that 
specialize in inteiiiational folk music. 

Lyric Guides and Reference Boolts 

Caniionero Popular Americano, Pan American Union, Washington, D,C. 
Chase, Gilbert. A Guide to the Music of Latin America, AMS Press: New 
York, 1972. Library of Congress Call No. REF ML 120 S7 C47 

This reference book contains annotated information concerning the music 
of Latin America in addition to an ample bibliography of resources. 
Duraii, GusUvo (Transcriber) Fourteen Traditional Song:> from Texas. Pin 
American Union, Music Division, Washington, D.C., 1942 
Ehret, Walter. The International BtHtks of Christmas Carols. Prentice-HaJI: 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, l%3. 

Havlicc, Patricia P^e. Popular Sonn Index. Scarecrow Press: Metuchen, 
New Jersey, 1975. Library of Congress Call No. REF ML 128 S3 H4 

National Anthems of the American Republics. Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, DC. 1949. 

Faz, Elena. Favorite Spanish Folk Songs: Traditional Songs from Spain and 

Latm America. Oak Publishing Co., New York, 1965. _ ^ ..^ 

™^Hirxongs ifr'fh1s Bdo'/afc'aviu^ from Folkways Re- 

cording Co. 43 W. 6ist Street, New York 10023. Telephone: (212) 586-7260. 
Peterson C. S. and A. D. Fenton. Index to Children s Songs. H. W. Wilson 
Co,: New York, 1979. Library of Congress Call No. REF ML 128 S3 P48. 

This reference book contains a title, first line, and subject index of Span- 
ish and Latin American songs plus information on where to obtain a giveh 
song. 

Prieto, Mariana. Play it in Spanish. Spanish Games and Folk Songs for 
Children. Day: Pennsylvania, 1973. 

Robb, John Donald. HispaAiv Folk Songs of New Mvxiio. University of 
New Mexico Press: Albuquerque, 1954. 

Hispanic Folk Music of New Mexuo and the Southwest. Univer- 



sity of Oaklahoma Press: Norman, 1980. 

Rockwell, Anne. El Toro Pmto and Other Songs in Spanish. MacMillan: 
New Jersey, 1971. 

Yurchenco, Hennetta. A Fiesta of Folk Songs front Spain and Latin Anier- 
ica. Putnam: New Jersey, l%7. 

Currkular Resources for Classroom Use 

Badias, Bertha et at. Cantando y Aprvndiendo. Curriculum Adaptation Net- 
work for Bilinguai/Bicultural Education: Bronx, N.Y. and the Northeast 
Regjonai Adaptatk>n Center: also available from DACBE, Austin, Tx., March 
1974. ED 108 499. 

The illustrated teacher s <;ongbook contains 18 songs and games to be 
used with the SCDC (Spanish Curriculum Development Center) publica- 
tions and other matenals. The objectives are designed to develop children's 
listenmg and comprehension skills, music appreciation, and rhythmic 
expression. 
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Canyon Records: 4143 North 16th Street, Phoenix, Arizona 85016. 

Specializing in songs and music of North and South American Indians 
including native tribes of Mexico, Chile, Venezuela, Peru, and Brazil. 
Folkways Records: 43 W. 61st Street, New York, New York 10023, 

Specializing in international folk music for children and adults, 
Forminf! an Estiidiantina and Symbols of Music Notation. Dissemination 
and Assessment Center for Bilingual Education: 7703 North Lamar, Austin. 
Texas 78752. 

Bilingual teacher s guide for music instruction at all levels. Includes words, 
music, and instrumentation for beginning singing groups; music and nota- 
tion; vocabulary; and costume sketches. 

G. Ricordi and Company: Riseo de la Reforma 48 N A, Mexico 5, D.F 
Mexico, 

Specializing in musical scores in Spanish, 
Guardarrama, Eduardo. Vn Sue no Musical. Natbnal Dissemination and 
Assessment Center for Bilingual Education: Fall River, Massachusetts, 1978^ 
ED 177 908 

Spanish children's reader for grades 1-3 in a bilingual setting. Tells about 
the cultural contributions of Indians, Spaniards, and Blacks to Puerto Rican 
Music. 

Jacovettf, Raymond. Teat her' \ Manual j or Em uchar y Cantar. Holt, Rine- 
liart^ amT Winston: Ntfw YOilf r !%5 . ' 

This manual provides teachers with the lyrics and scores of thirty popular 
tunes in Spanish. Each song is followed by a series of suggested activities 
to help students with language patterns and grammatical structures. Re- 
cordings are also available. 

Jtmn Bavz Sinus J)e Colores. DACBE: Austin, Texas. 

This IS a .V)-minute cassette tape which also includes a number of poeni!» 
and vignettes written by DACBE staff. Attractive posters also available. 
Neil A, Kjos Music Co,: 4382 Jutland Drive, San Diego, California 92117. 

Specializing in recordings in Spanish. 
Mills, Alvin and Jose fa P. Mills (Editors and Arrangers) Cfmstmas Sony's: 
Camumvs dc Sa\idad. Available from ARRC Educational Sales Co, Box 
14525, Long Beach, California 90803. 

Bilingual Christmas songs in Spanish and English to enrich the musical 
experiences of beginning singers. Arranged from Spanish folklore material, 
Cufuioncs Folkoruas Infant Hex dc Espa/ut. 

Fourteen bilingual musical poems a\<iilable on record or cassette. 
Perkins, Carol, Son^s hy Carol Perkins. Caper Records: 6100 Cherrylawn 
Circle, Austin, Texas 78723. 

A series of original lyncs and recordings designed to help young children 
learn Fnglish or Spanish through music and kinesthetic movement, 
Santos. Sheryl, Cufu toncro Bduifiuc. East Texas State Univer>ity, Bilingual 
FdiicatK>n Project, Commerce. Texas 7.S428. 

Contains the lyncs of fifty popular I atin American songs as well as sev- 
eral popular bilingual songs from the United States. Available with a cassette 
tape. 

Something FducatH>nal. Box U76 Mc Allen, Texas 78501. 
This company carries the following musical curricular resources: Mate- 
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mdtkas Music al: Mexic an Ethnic Music Kit: Foihtms Series of music from 
Latin America; and Texas-Mexican Border Music, 

Soy, Rosa. BUingual Education Through Music. Master s Thesis, Kcan Col- 
lege, N.J. 1975. ED 141 473. 

In addition to a very informative and thorough review of the literature, 
this publication provides a series of language arts readiness activities utiliz- 
ing the music and the lyrics of traditional Cuban writers such as Jose Marti. 
Vela, Irma Saldivar ;Bailes a Colores! Available from American Universal 
Artforms Corporation. Box 4574, Austin, Texas 78765. 

This is a simplified color-keyed system for use in teaching the steps of 
five dances popular in the United States and Mexico. It comes with a record, 
step chart, cassette, workbook, mini-manual, and map of origins. 
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ACABA: AN ALHRNATIVE FOR UNDERACHIEVING CHICANO YOUTH 



J. Alex Pulido 

Santa Barbara Public Schools 



STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

Research on a national level, statewide, and in Santa Barbara, indicates 
that school systems arc generally not responsive to the educational needs 
of Chicano students. Programs designed to 'idp Chicano students have 
ignored cultural differences (except for language), and traditionally, have 
offered middle-class Anglo curricula, which have been adjusted for the Chi- 
cano in rather superficial ways. Concern for the Chicano pupil's education 
must involve the development of other alternatives within the system, which 
utilize home language and culture as the basic foundation for learning. 
There is a tremendous need to develop a type of curriculum that will stim- 
ulate a student from within, and also include his culture^a program that 
can develop pride in the individual and in his heritage. 

In a White House Conference on Youth Report (1971), the Education 
Advisory Task Force Subcommittee challenged American educators to de- 
sign new curriculum models, stating 

The primary goal of education' should be self-actualizing of all individ- 
uals served, not preparation of individtials to fit existing social slots 
which are detrrmtned by economic consideration ... the focus must 
always be on the student as a person rather than on the content as a 
vsubjoct. 

1W report and others have long recognized that students should help 
desiglf programs that are developed to meet their individual needs and com- 
petancies. with emphasis on treating students as individuals and recogniJng 
their academic, Cultural and personal assets. 

Project ACABA uses confluent education as i^ oretical and functional 
base and places a primary emphasis upon the inuividuality of the student, 
including his culture and language. Confluent education as applied in Project 
Acaba may nurture personal growth, thereby providing opportunities for 
expression ^nd realization of personal potential to relate to other human 
beings, including those who corne from different cultures. The enJ ancement 
ofvculiural awareness is also a desired outcome for each student in the 
program. Understanding oneself and gaining insight regarding other indi- 
viduals expands our perception and hopefully will increase our acceptance 
of others. 

Briefly stated. Project Acaba will provide improved humanistic method- 
ology for project students and teachers and may increase the self-actualizing 
process of individuals (Brown et al , 1976; Brown, 1975; Weinstein and 
Patini, 1970). 
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CONFLUENT EDUCATION 

li is Che underlying assumpcion of Che wricer chat a confluent approach to 
ceaching, which was implemented in Project ACABA, provides choices and 
alcernacives for the scudenCs. Such a confluent approach utilizes both the^ 
cognitive and affective areas of Che educative process and places an empha- 
sis on awareness of self and the immcdiace environmenc. Through thp use 
of techniques and processes designed under Che confluent education um- 
brella, students in Project ACABA arc provided instruments to search 
for their own identities, learn Che skills necessary Co rebuilt damaged self- 
wncepcs, to allow them the freedom to make their own choices thereby 
allowih? them to expeiience competence and improved self-worth. 

Lynne O. Canclay M975) states that there is no one technique or method 
that is conflt^ent teacltlng. What is often called confluent teaching is a teacher 
who is and pr.il ficvs hein^ ionfluent. The confliienf teacher is aware of his/ 
her mind, body and feelings and is in charge of these aspects rather than 
having an> "cme of these parts in control. His/heq understanding of him/ 
herself allows the individual further insight into others. It is this awareness 
and taking responsibility for his/her actions that makes the person confluent. 

According to George 1. Brown 0975), it involves combining thinking with 
tedings so that both benefit. Thinking is sometimes called the cognitive 
domain. Feelings and emotions fall into the affective domain. Confluent 
education seeks to integrate these two domains so that t he y^ emerge to the 
extent that they both lose their boundaries and result in a more holistic or 
'together*' behavior on the part of the student. Instead of having emotions 
clash or conflict with intellectual activity, wc try to have both work in a 
harmonious relationship for the ultimate welfare and productivity of the 
learner. ^ 

Revew of the literature that makes reference to humanistic education 
provides a broader definition for confluent education (Yeon^::ri>, 1973). Hu- 
manistic psychology applied to education has created a rew field. Human- 
istic Education. The personalizing of educational experience takes two basic 
forms for humanistic educators: educating for self-know ledge and education 
based on student concerns and learning processes. Confluent education 
embraces the held of humanistic education. i 

Gerald Weinslein and Mano Fantini (1970) diagram the cycle of experi- 
ence that we go through and define the process that the author will adopt 
in the implementation cf confluent education, specifically the self-awareness 
unit in Project ACAB". 

Weinstein and Fantini say that on the basis of our unique experience, we 
draw a great many conclusions about who we are (self-concept) and how 
we rehite toother people, ideas, and things (our view of the world and how 
it operates). We tend to seek out situations that reinforce and validate our 
expcnence. If we cannot choose the new encounter, we tend to abstract, 
interpret, ignore, and reject parts of the new situation in an effort to achieve 
a consistency with what we already know, or more precisely, what we 
already fed to be true. Figure I illustrates this cydc of experience. 

The cycle is automatic and self-perpetuating. The challenge for educators 
is to introduce new experience that can alter **how I feel about myself* if 
that feeling is negative or reinforces failure and restncted behavior choices. 
If how I feel about myself * is neutral or ^)ositive, W must introduce 
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PIGURE I 
CYCLE OF EXPERIENCE. 



I- was taught how to 
feel iiboul mysdf by 
expenences, fprniiy, 
friends^ society, etc., 
so 



I feel a certain 
way ahput myself 
and 



lead to coffsequences 
that piaj? ^inforce 
the way I feel ^out 
myself and oiheiN. 



1 see the world 
in terrns of that 
feeling and 



I respond to the vfrorld 
that I see in nays that 



experience that supports and reinforces this self-concept. Above all, we 
must understand that "how I feel about myself" is the filter through which 
aJI experience must pass and that unless we devote our attention to im- 
proving and supporting positive self-concepts in our students, we are se- 
.yenely limiting our effectiveness as educators. Carl Rogers (196!) stales. 

As I have observed individuals who appear to have made important 
, strides toward fwychcrtogSal health, I believe they may be thought of 
as moving toward an implicit goal— that of becoming a fully functioning 
person. < 

' 1 find such a person, to be sensitively open to all of his experience— 
sensitive to what is going on in his environment, sensitive to other 
individuals ^th whom he is in relationship, and sensitive perhaps most 
of all t^ the feelings, reactions and emergent mcanir^s which he dis- 
covers' in himself. The fear of some aspects of his own experience 
continues to diminish, so that more and more of his life is available to 
him. 

Earl C, Kelley (IW7), jn his discussion of the healthy functioning self, 
briefly describes how the individual sees himself, "This is indeed the critical 
point, because it is what the person sees that is enabling or disabling. The 
critical matter is not so much what you are, but what you think you arc. 
When we se,e ourselves as inadequate, we lose our 'can-ncss.' There be- 
comes less and less tbat wc can do," KelleV says that negative self-concepts 
can be improved. He further states that through contact with facilitating 
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persons, individuals have been reopened and selves have been helped Co 
tunccion ^elK 

Arthur W. Combs (l%0> stales thsw an adequate person must have a rich 
background and an arsenal of 'psychological tools" at his disposal, avail- 
able when he needs them. This availability seems to depend on two factors: 
tn the individual's discovery ol" personal meaning and (2) the satisfaction 
of need: 

I-earning. if it is to be effective, mu.st produce some changes in the 
behavior of the learner. To accomplish this there must also be a suffi- 
cient discovery of personal meaning of these facts so that the individual 
will act on his information when the appropriate time and place occur. 

According to Lynne O. Cantlay (1975), in 4 study of students in a ninth 
grade remedial math class in which she osed a confluent education approach. 

Statistically, there were some significant findings indicating that a con- 
fluent approach did improve academic self-concept more than the tra- 
ditional approach 

There was a clear indication that many of the students in the exper- 
imental class riH)m definitely improved their own feelings of academic 
self worth 

Conceptions of self are not cold, hard facts. They^are deep personal 
meanings, beliefs, values, attitudes, and feelings ^about one s .self. Unfor- 
tunately, learning regarding self is excluded from the traditional curricula 
of the schools If. however, the nature and ifevelopment of the self are as 
important as the preceding authorities and others imply, the AC ABA model, 
through the implementation of confluent education processes and strategies, 
will serve as a catalyst for change and will be the vehicle for bringing about 
a more humanistic educational system, one which truly meets the needs of 
the individual student. 

The Purptnc (tf the Stml\ 

The purp*)se of this study was to design an educational program and to 
evaluate the outcomes of that program within the regular junior high school 
curnculum. The program was designed to meet better the needs of those 
Chicano students whose behavior deviates from the norm, often violating 
school standards, as exhibited by. ( I ) below average academic achievement, 
(2> excessive absenteeism, ih unacceptable overt behavior (lack of respect 
for, authority, fighting, classroom disturbance, etc.). and (4) low self-concept. 

Rewanh Hxpothvws and Que stums 

The research hypotheses in this study were: 

StiWents involved in Project ACABA (experimental group) will indi- n 
cate greater academic achievement gains thati students not in the pro- 
gram (control group) as evidenced by 1st and 2nd semester grades. 
Students in Projeot ACABA will show improved attendance greater 
than those students not in the pr6gram. for two sepiesters. 
Students rh Project ACABA ^will show less incidence of disruptive 
behavior than those students not in the project, as. determined by 
citizenship grades for two f^cmesters. 



HI — 

H2— 
H3- 
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H4^Scudents in Project ACABA will show an improved self-concept, in 
' covergenl and divergent subareas, greater than students not in the 

project, as measured by the Sears Test of Self-concept. 
In addition to these hypotheses the following questions were investigated- 
Ql— Is the birthplace variable (Mexico or U.S.) a significant factor L the 

accomplishment of the slated hypotheses? \ 
Q2--Was the school dropout or transfer rate greater for project studdnts^ 
Q3->ls a high self-concept a significant variable in the attainment oPaca- 
demic grades? 



Desiription of the Study 

Program ACABA was implemented at Santa Barbara *unior High School 
in Santa Barbara, California. All social classes and ability levels are rep- 
resented in the student body of approximately M35 students. The ethn-^ 
composition of the school reflects an ethnic population of 6 percent black 
38 percent Chicano, 52 r Tcent white and 4 percent other students. The 
school IS located on the eastsifle of Santa Barbara or the Chicano part of 
town. In a recent desegregation study conducted in the district (1980), Santa 
Barbara Junior High was identified^as in danger of becoming segregated 
Other data indicate that Santa Barbara Junior High School has the highest 
suspension rate for misbehavior of students, the highest absentee late and 
the lowest math and reading scores in the Santa Barbara ^'v* School Dis- 
incl. which has fc .i junior high schools. Santa Barbara . jnloi High School 
also draws students from the Montecito area, which is considered to be an 
exclusive, high income. White, residential community, therefore both ex- 
tremes are heavily represented - 

The staff including teachers, counselors and a i, ^nistrators were asked 
to select students whom they believed would j,-^- : om the program. Ap- 
proximately 140, high priority or dropout prone 7 Y .nd 8th grade sixiC ^ > 
were initially identified as hav.ng the necessary c r ia foi placement in ,he 
program The following criteria was used Adtni ,j the students: ( I ) below 
average academic achievement, (2) irregular attendance evidenced by ex- 
cessive absence, tardiness and/or ♦ruancy, (3) deviant or negative behavior 
(poor citizenship) and (4^ negative or lew self-concept. In addition to meet- 
ing at least three,of the four variables the students also had to be of Mexican 
descent. Students having severe emotibnal or mental handicaps or who were ' 
identified as special educatiun students were not included. 

A tot; ! group of one hundred students was then chosen and using a table 
of randon selection was divided into two groups of fifty, an experimental 
group and a control giotp. It is recognized that some of the selection criteria 
correlate highly with one another, therefore the students in both groups 
generally rank low on the various scales of achievement, attendance, dis- 
cipline and self-concept, when compared to the total school population. 



7 hv i urru ult^m 

A general (?cscription of the curriculum that was developed for students 
participatif^ m program ACy^BA will be provided m this section. A more 
specific description of the curriculum is being developed under a separate 
.itie. A Conflurnt Appnuuh for Impnnw^ the Svlf-Com ep: ofChUano Stu- 
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denis in SeiomUiry Sihnols. for use by school systems working with similar 
populations. 

Proiinim Goal 

It was generally understood by the teacher and the program coordinator 
that the goal of the program was to assist students to help themselves by 
utilizing a program approach that is different from those programs tradi- 
tionally implemented throughout the school system: a program that empha- 
sizes knov ing about "yourself/* and what makes you act out positive and 
negative behavior, a program that teaches you about your own culture, its 
problems and its people, a program that involves students in all discussions 
and decisions regarding them, always in non-threatening ways, and that uses 
community resources such as Chicano leaders and Chicano professionals 
to serve as adult models. 

Creative and innovative techniques and processes that help students Oyt^ 
up * were designed and implemented. Whenever possible, classroom activ- 
ities were organized around real-jife situations that students could relate to, 
and that offered an opportunity to share some of their own personal ex- 
periences. Individual differences in the student s personal make up, such as 
personal interests, motivation, language and aptitude, were accommodated. 

Individual, small group, and large group assignments, written, oral, some- 
times musical and various creative approaches, were developed in order to 
provide a more interesting environment to encourage more student 
participation. 

A ' confluent * approach was always the desired emphasis that sometimes 
emerged consciously and hopefully* unconsciously. Being aware of what we 
as teachers and students were doing was , sometimes a struggle, always a 
challenge, and often cognitive and affective processes naturally flowed to- 
gett^r Students from the university who assisted as tutors and peer 
counselors were not aware of their confluent make-up but they were se- 
lected because of confluent qualities they possessed. They were mostly 
conscious of students* feelings and generally respon^P l with appropriate 
behavior, stroking where needed and e^Mnguishing negative behavior where 
necessary. 



Two groups of twenty-five students in the project met daily for one class 
period for the total year, approximately forty weeks. A confluent approach 
and vultunil awareness unit were added to the foundation program that 
included a unit on human behavior (self-awareness) and career education. 



Ctetwml Program Ohiidin s 

\ To develop a positive sclf concept or an improved self-concept. 
2 To improve the students' communication skills, verbal and non verbal. 
1 To improve the students* appreciation for his school and education, in 
genenU. 

4. To acquire social survival skills so that he may participate more cfTec- 

tively in school and m other siKial settings. 
5 To acquire an appreciation for improved school attendance. 
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Ohjeitives )or the Cultural Anarcncw Unit . 

1. To acquire a historical and cultural knowledge of Chicanos. 

2. To develop or improve pride in his own ethnic and/ or cultural heric ^e. 

3. To learn "coping" behaviors or effective strategies for dealing wTih 
issues of discriminaiion- 

4. To improve their knowledge of Santa Barbara s Chicano community. 
>. To gain an appreciation for and respect for diverse ethnic and cultural 

' groups and individuals. 

Whenever possible, classroom learnmg activities were drawn from fhe 
daily living needs of the students, especially as they related to personal 
experiences in the school, home or community setting. Interpersonal ex- 
periences with ajults. especially those in authority roles, were often 
expressed. 

As much as possible, classroom activities were organized around broad- 
based experience units: for example, coping with feelings of anger, preju- 
dice, violence, adult student relationships or "why do I act the way I do ' 
Individual differences in abilities, interests, motivation and aptitude were 
therefore accommodated. Many strategies and techniques designed in the 
university s confluent education program, such as role playing and other 
creative approaches utilizing music, poetry, paints, slides, and crayons, 
were often introduced in small and large groups. Group dynamics in the 
classrw>m were given a lot of emphasis. The underlying premise for the 
staff was always that ACABA students needed a basic change in their atti- 
tude and they needed to develop improved social skills and competencies. 

There was an emphasis on getting the students to accept responsibility 
for their own actions, and responsibility for helping themselves to learn. 
Rather than leading and directing, the teacher solicited the student s co- 
operatK>n in the learning task. The staff, which included iht teacher and 
university students, worked with students individually within the erouo 
setting. & K 

There was a continuous fusion of affect and subject matter content, or 
*.ognition and affect. Concern and understanding was sought, rather than 
a feeling of being sorry for them." Often, time was taken to discuss prob- 
lems that arose, sometimes between the students and the staff and some- 
times between stud^^nts and other students. Conflicts on campus were 
discussed in class. .Students were provided adequate opportunity and en- 
couraged to talk about their feelings, orally and in writing, regarding many 
issues, on and off campus This type of interaction seemed to release any 
negative feelings that the students may have been holding and created a 
class environmeni where learning, both affective and cognitive, could take 
place. 

The unit on ( ultural Auannrss explored Ch'cano history and cultur" 
problems of discrimination and other s«H:ial issues that concerned students. 
This unit began with instruct/on about Mexican heritage starting with an- 
cient Mexican civilizations and pnKceding to mtxiern Chicano history. 
Speakers were brought in weekly to serve as rcource people and speak on 
different topics. In addition to providing resources, they also sprved as 
pi>sitivc Chicano models who were leaders that, hopefully, the students 
might want to emulate 

With all classroom activities, students were encouraged to speak openly 
regarding their concerns In this unit persona! concerns regarding prejudice 
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and discrimination were often voiced and discussed. There was a concen- 
trated effort to develop pnde in one s own ethnic and cultural heritage and 
at the same time to develop a health> attitude, respect, and appreciation for 
diverse cultural and racial groups 

Results tfj t. Study 

There appeared to be more favorable results indicated in all of the vari- 
ables for the ACABA group, when compared to the control group; however, 
one can only make inferences when analyzing the data. The data analysis 
strongly favors the ACABA group in the area of self-concept (H4). Signif- 
icant differences, below the .05 percent level, were indicated, including the 
divergent and convergent sub-areas. The results in hypothesis HI (achieve- 
ment), H2 (attendance), and H.^ (behavior), were not in the predicted di- 
rection: there were no significant differences indicated between the two 
groups. However, the data <fo favor the ACABA group and inferences re- 
garding the validity of the program can be made. It appears that partici- 
pation in the ACABA Project can have some very favorable eflfccts for 
students. 

Other que^'tions addressed seem to indic^e that those students involved 
in the ACABA Project were more apt to stay in school than students not 
in ACABA who are enrolled in the regular schot>l program. There was little 
evidence to determine whether the place of birth, born in the United States 
or in Mexico, has a significant impact on the attainment of the designated 
variables. The small size of the sample made this assessment difficult. 

An affirmativ'e correlation between a pi)sitive self-concept and improved 
academic achievement seems to surface when analyzing the data, however 
the results were not statistically significant, therefore definite conclusions 
cannot be made 

The problematic condition of Chicanos in the educational system has 
been described in this paper Project ACABA was designed in order to ^ 
provide an acceptable alternative within th*; pri-'sent educational structure 
that will help provide f hicano >tudents with a vehicle and suppt>rt system 
so that they may improve their self-image and experience academic succOss 
in sch(H)l 

The general thesis of ACABA was that Chicano youth in the experimental 
group ^provided with a conflueni cultural awareness educational program) 
would improve their academic achiev ment and attendance and lessen their 
negative or disruptive behavior The students in Project ACABA also would 
improve their self-concept This study was undertaken to determine if in- 
deed ACABA students would achieve more ptmtive gains than those stu- 
dents who participate in the regular educational program 

Attainment of knowledge for self-awareness, for self-improvement, and 
finally the development of an intelligent person who can think and feel 
holisttcalK will be the seed sovvn by Project ACABA. The author assumes 
that those students who participated iivthe program will be able to participirte 
more cfTectively in the design of their future by making more responsible 
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INTRODUCTION 

This research paper will fi<us on the inquiry of bilingual children (Por- 
tuguese-English) and monolingual children (Portuguese) as they study a 
community with which they are unfamiiiar. Although the original study was 
completed in 197 L the use of technology with a bilingual population is still 
almost non-existent, especially in the domain of research. 

The setting for this inquiry was a data bank developed by Bruce Joyce 
and adapted by this research to provide bilmgual 2lnd monolingual children 
with a great deal of informatk>n on a community in the United States. Data 
banks were u$ed for the study because they provided a structure for map- 
ping the course of the children's cognitive behavior as they worked towards 
problem solutions. 

The first part of the study consisted of observing the behavior of the 
children asifacj^iudisi^^man events using the data banUsmf informatkin 
on thoKfmmunity. The ICAckhohh Inventory was used to identify value 
orieg^atkuis of the children. The second part of the study used an inventory 
, ivcd' (irom the Kluckhohn model for analyzing differences in the orien- 
^ati6ns1n monolingual and bilingual populatk)ns. 

* The value orientatk>n was found to be dependent upon the child s age 
and his/her cultural background. The younger children were able to deal 
with all three orientatk>ns and with the time-concept in a more concrete 
way. The most extreme was the Portuguese sample that believed in liheality 
and subjugation to nature, as opposed to the American sample and its belief 
in collaterality and the ability to change nature. The differences in mapping 
through the use of the data banks with a monolingual' and bilingual popu- 
lation did not show themselves in the behavior of children as they studied 
the community. Neither the.qucstk>ns of the children as they studied the 
community, nor the themes they employed in describing it were suited to 
language-cultural background or to the age of the children. 

With the. use of data hanks, several models for research may be explored 
in bilingual and multi-cultural settings, ihtta Banks Revisited will attempt 
to rcconceptualize the use of technology in a way that future models may 
be developed for the classroom. 

MXATKD THEMIIS 

As retrieval systems are being developed in the educai '^^nal field, many 
researchabJe que*.iK>ns become apparent. Joyce and Joyce state that chil- 
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drcn s social concepts seem lo vary with age, socioeconomic variables and 
f^ily cfufanctenstics. In terms of learning and schooling, however the 
effects on mstruction have yet to be identified. The research study by Joyce 
and Joyce states that social science educators are challenged to learn more 
about social conceptualization and how to increase the role of schooling in 
improving children's social thought. 

^ Nostrand calls for research in what he terms the -ground of neaning" 
in which perceptions such as • resentimientos " and "individualism" could 
be better understood. A possible approach to evaluating value orientations 
IS through the Human Relations Area File. 

Bruner identifies cultural differences as •structural amplifiers" of motor 
sensory and reflective capacities. In terms of education and ethnocentncity 
Taha lakes the position thai the school needs to cour. cract ihe inevitable 
parochialism of socialization in ethnocentncity: yet she also cites, with no 
solution, that the process of acculturation is usually attended by stress that 
may vary from a relatively mild a.'\iety to a severe disintegration 

Studying ten cultures. Gillespie and Allport reported that American col- 
lege students showed a greater tendency toward privatism and future ori- 
entation. Dubois states that four premises dominate America s cognitive 
view of the umverse, (I) the universe is mechanistically conceived. (2) man 
IS Its master (3) men are equal, and (4) men are perfectible. 

Neto reports that industrialization in Portugal has changed the perception 
of social class in relation to the hierarchical structures. Others generally 
describe the traditional ethic of the "Latin" as a past-oriented subject and 
that his value orientation is usually subjugated to nature. 

In the ^eld of bilingual education, we are now attempting to understand 
how the study of language may be a vehicle to analyze differences in various 
cultures. Simoes. foi example, has approached cultural differences by at- 
tempting to use a phenomenological approach in diff-rent language settings 
Baechcr has used cogmtive state analysis in ^mapping out" prescriptions 
for bilingual students while Christian has implied that self-concept and bi. 
Iingualism have direct implications for bilingual literacy. Even McCormack 
has reviewed the area of independence interdepcndence in bilingual lin- 
guistic memory and has revitalized the debate of memory and bilingualism 
I h< literature in the social <ciences is vast and complex but basically one 
theme cuts across most of the research. Media and technology have not 
been used to acquire similarities and differences across cultural lines This 
research project attempted to use technoli^y and existing models lo explore 
value onentations among different cultural groups. In short, differences do 
exist among cultures but the educational field still has few, if any, applicable 
models in the social sciences to identify specific onentations of children for 
further research. 

In this construct thi • societies do have different value orientatkins'. the 
domains ihat are identified as the major fiKus of this study are man s re- 
latK>n to nature and supernature, man's time ftKus and the modality of 
man s rclatK>n to other men.' Within each orientaticin three basic directitins 
arc given. Tabic I illustrates the further subdivisions developed by Kluck- 
hohn and Strtnlbcck. 

In the man miturc imcntatK>n the m;iin emphasis is on one s relationship 



'II muM be nolcd thai Ihc concept of mdn ' here is used in Ihc generic sense in 
which It applies to KMh men and women 
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TABLE i 

THREE VALUE ORIENTATIONS AND 
THE RANGE OF VARIATIONS 
POSTULATED FOR^EACH* 



Orientation 


Postulated Range of Variations 




Man 
Nature 


S bjufation-to 
Nature 


Harmony-with- 
Nature 


Mastery-over- 
Nature 


Time 


Ptot 


Present 


Future 


Relational 


Ltneatity 


CoIIateraiity 


IndividuaUsni 



to the forces of nature, how these forces can be controlled through one's 
force or intellect, or through sopie power unknown to or uncontrolled by 
the individual. One may interpret the environment as a sphere in .which the 
forces of nature may overpower, work with, or be conu-olled by human 
hand. If a society believes that the forces of nature dominate one's life, such 
as the Hispanic group cited by Kluckhohn. then we ms^ say that culture 
is oriented toward subjugation to nature; but if a cultural group believes 
that the natural forces work with the human race, such as the Navaho 
Indians in the United States or the Chinese or Japanese cultures, than we 
may state that the orientation is with nature. If, however, a society tradi- 
tionally believes that nature can be conquered, such as the American view 
reported by Kluckhohn and others, then we may state that the society is 
oriented toward the conquest of nature. 

People live in a time structure in which the lifestyle is influenced by the 
interpretation of time. This interpretation may affect the society as it reacts 
to change. Kluckhohn illustrates this thesis by the English and Chinese 
resistance to change with their p. st orientation to time; by the Hispanic 
piesent orientation toward time and change; and the Af^o theme of future 
orientation in which change is accepted with less resistance. It is in this 
realm that society may fheasure goals, learn how to acquire them and find 
how long it will take to accomplish them. All human problems involve time, 
but how the time is valued forms different alternatives to problem solving. 

Men and women arc social beings and they structure their society ac- 
cording to who is going to lead and who is going to do the work. All societies 
have a social structure that deals with human problems. Wtiatever structure 
is given, it puts individuals in a position that is accorded some value. In the 
individualistic variation, people are perceived as free beings making re- 
sponsible decisions with the freedom of choice. CoIIateraiity emphasizcr, 
groups working with others and accepting the choice of the whole. In this 
case, leaders are accepted by all and yet the group still has the veto of 
individual power. Khickhohn cites the Mormons and the Navahos as ex- 
amples of this orientatwn. Other societies are structured on a hierarchical 
order with the empliasis on social class, important people and power. Ac- 
cording to Kluckhohn. in this orientation, societies are apt to be sUtic with 
each "family ' retaining power from one generation to another. 

The use of this model for the study of ethnic groups became apparent. 
It provided the power to investigate specific domains of cultural differences 



Mt must be noted that the placement of each subdivision is purely accidental and 
implies no rank ordenng 
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and similarities. With the use of the data bank, many possibilities were 
foreseen. 

The data banks developed by Joyce and Joyce contain 88 major and 629 
sub-categories that were taken from the Index to the Human Relations File. 
This information was available as written material and photographs. Hence, 
the combination of the data bank stem and the Kluckhohn model made 
i! a viable research project to coi arc cuhural differences and similarities. 



Lxilusions and Ltmitatupns of the Study- 
Anyone groping for some meaningful conceptual framework in cross-cul- 
tural research must overcome social and economic variables that may subtly 
change the direction of the findings. For example, when one talks about 
values that are directed in a cuhure. factors such as social class, rural versus 
urban orientations, and other complex variables must be taken into consid- 
eration. Portugal, with basically an agricultural economy and with most of 
its immigrants coming from the rural areas, presented some problems with 
relationship to the Amencan and Portuguese-American groups. With one 
group involved in an agricultural economy, that is. the Portuguese group, 
and the other two groups belonging to an urbanized industrial setting in 
Newark. New Jersey, it is assumed that cultural or value orientations are 
complicated by other socioeconomic variables in the two types of environ- 
ments. Because of the limitations of the sample size and the immigration 
factors of the Portuguese coming to the United States, one must assume 
that the findings of this study are related only to the rural Portuguese. To 
somewhat overcome this limitation* all children from the American and 
Portuguese-American groups were selected on the basis of their parents^ 
occupation in the unskilled or semi-skilled working class. 

Although important for another study, reading levels and I.W. scores were 
not considered for this study. This decision was made because no scores 
were available for the Portugilese group. Using a random selection process 
for all three groups, the possibility of biasing a sample was virtually elim- 
inated. It wds also felt that the use of tape recorders for listenir^ purposes 
eliminated the problem of differences in reading, but not of I.W. variation. 
These two factors, the use of a random selection and the use of tape re- 
corders, seemed to be the best approach in equalizing all three groups. 

The reader must not generalize the Kluckhohn findings for the Portuguese 
populatKin. Since this study was accomphshed (I97l)» the Berkeley School, 
basically Chicano scholars, has heavily criticized the Kluckhohn model. 
For example. Romano talks about what he terms the ' dominant scholars ' 
and research that basically implies that Chicanos were "passive** in nature. 
He continues to state that the Mexican-American community is not ho- 
mogeneous, and hence findings such as fatalism to assimilation cannot be 
generalized. Cuellar's review of the literature also illustrates the limitations 
of th** Kluckhohn model. He shows that if one is not careful in describing 
the findings, we may interpret the data from a deficient or cultural depre- 
ciation model. In short, value orientations must not be analyzed from a 
negative or positive value or from a reference to the dominant cuhure. 
Concepts such as subjugation, individualism and future orientation must be 
studied in < nntvxt. Cultural values are too complex to generalize, and to do 
so would be a disservice to any particular culture. 
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Design and Procedures 

The general design of this study focused on four general questions related 
Co ethnic differences as children deal with society, and four general ques- 
tions related to th^luckhohn model. Differences were looked at with the 
help of the following questwns: 

\. Do the children of the identified language groups cluster in certain 
categories when given an unstructured task about a town in the data 
bank system? 

2- Arc the clusters, if they exist, the same or different in each language 
group? 

3. Do the children of the identified language groups cluster in categories 
when they talk about the town that they have investigated? 

4. Does chrcinologica! age have any significance with respect to questions 
one through three? 

The following questions were aimed at the value orientation of the lan- 
guage groups: 

1. Do children from different cultures perceive the man-nature orienta- 
tion differently? That is, are the perceptions of nature and the natural 
forces directly related to problem solving? 

2. Do children of the identified groups perceive time differently? 

3. Do children of the three lai^uage groups perceive the relatk>nal char- 
acter of their environment differently? 

4. Does chronological age within the three groups have any significance 
in questk>ns one through three? 



The first task was to translate the entire data bank system into Portu- 
guese. Two people were involved in this task. Both had attended college in 
Portugal and were balanced btlmguals (Portuguese and English). Three 
steps were utilized in the translation process: 

1. The separate translation of the information system from English to 
Portuguese by each individual. 

2. The translation of the information from Portuguese back to English. 

3. A discussion between both individuals on the areas of disagreement. 

Three samples were utilized in this study. They were operatk>nally de- 
fined as the American, Portuguese- American and the Portuguese. The major 
criteria for the selection of the children was language use and language 
competency. 

The American sample had to be selected among the children who spoke 
only English at home. Children who spoke other languages at home were 
not eligible for the study. 

In the Portuguese- American sample the children were born in the United 
States hut the parents were born in Portugal. The children had to be bilin- 
gual (English and, Portuguese) and had to speak Portuguese at home. 

In the Portuguese sample the children had to have been in the United 
States no more than two years. 

Within this framework all of the children were selected by using the table 
of random digits developed by the Rand Ciirporation. All of the children 
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had to be sons or daughters of a blue^collar worker. Three cells were formed f 
in terms of chronological age and language identification: 

1.^ Cell One: 7 years and I month- to 9 years and 0 months. 
' 2 * Cell Two: 9 years and I mohth to 1 1 years and 0 months. 
3. Cell three: II years and I month to 13 years and 0 months. 

After the selection of each group, each student was given a pretest on 
Prcstonport, Massachusetts. This test was administered by the use of a tape 
recorder and each question was repeated twice. The test consisted of thirty 
multiple choice questions randomly selected from all of the sub-categories 
in the data bank system. For the Portuguese- American group it was stated 
that two systems were available, one in the English and the other in the 
Portuguese language. 

After each child was pretested, it was stated that they were going to learn 
about a town called Prestonport, Massachusetts. They were told that they 
would learn about the town on their own, and they were free to ask any 
question that they washed about the town. The "helper" would be present 
to assist the student with the system by acquiring tapes, slides or helping 
the individual with mechanical diflficuhies. Hence, the free inquiry task was 
to give the child an unstructured situation sotthat he or she could direct his 
or her interests in some specified area^As the child asked questions, each 
question or input was transferred into a code number in the retrieval system. 
The task was terminated after the child felt that he or she had no more 
questions about the town. A ten-minute period w^ given to each student 
to "think about * any more questions he or she had about the town. If no 
further questions were asked, then the child would move on to the next 
phase of the research project, the Kluckhohn Inventory. 

The administrative procedure of the output stage was developed to give 
maximum output for each child. The best approach seemed to develop a 
• pretend ' friend for the child. Accordingly, the following statement was 
given to each child. 'Now that you have learned about Prestonport. let's 
say that you have to tell your friend about this town. What would you tell 
him about the town? You could say what you saw, what you liked and did 
not like, what problems you saw, or anything else that you want to talk 
about. Just remember that he does not know anything about the town/' 

After the completion of the phase, technically called the free inquiry task, 
a model had to be developed to apply value orientations to the data bank 
system. After careful explanation of several possible "Kluckhohn models" 
the less complex procedures were selected. After each child went through 
the data Hank system m a free inquiry task, the child would then be asked 
to solve "problems" about Prcston|iort. i.e., the implementation of the 
Kluckhohn Inventory. Although both research findings are «omewhat un- 
related, it is important to note that the use of technology helps the study 
to explore cuhural differences with the free inquiry task. 

Rcsuits and Di.uuwum 

Table 2 illustrates that both language and chronological age determined 
the scores in the pretest. The American sample in all three cells scored 
higher than that of the Portuguese-American and the Portuguese group, and 
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the Portuguese-Amencan all scored higher than the Portuguese. The mean 
score also increased in each cell as the group increased in age. 

TABLE 2 

COMPARISON OF SCORES ON PRETEST 
FOR THE THREE CELCS OF EACH CUtTURAL SAMPLE 

N equals 8 in each cell 



Cell Number 


American 


Portuguese-American 


Portuguese 


1 


M 10.25 


M 9.50 


M 7.27 




S.D. 2.32 


S.D. 2.00 


S.D. 2.05 


2 


M 11.62 


M 11.50 


M 8.62 




S.D. 2.13 


-S.D. 1.00 


S.D. 1.00 


3 


M 15 25 


M 12.75 


M 12.25 




S.D. 2.76 


S.D. 2.18 


S.D. 2.86 



Two conclusions were arrived at from the data: 

1. As the children were less "Americanized" the perceptions of an 
American town decreased. 

2. Age and language competency were critical factors in determining the 
perceptions of an American town. 

The finding.s, however, did not answer many questions. What type of 
questions in the pretest did the Americans. Portuguese-American^ and Por- 
tuguese interpret correctly? Was there any direction in the tvpe of questions 
answered correctly or incorrectly? Did age have any direction in the type 
of questions answered correctly or incorrectly? Would the system change 
any perceptions of Prestonport. given in the posttest, in terms of the ques- 
tions asked by the children? 

Because of the length of the tables, they will not be shown but only 
described in this paper. In three cases, the American sample differed from 
the other two with respect to clustering of answers on the pretest. In three 
cases the PoHuguese sample differed from the other two; and in four cases 
the Portuguese-American sample was different. But in twenty cases, an 
^overwhelming majority, no differences between the three groups could be 
ascertained. ^ 

Only three questions in the American and the Porfuguese-American sam- 
ples indicated some direction but with a closer analysis the lestions in the 
pretest were not related. 

If cuhure did not seem to be a determinmg vanable. the'i age seemed to 
have some influence on the scores. This assumption was validated by the 
analysis of the spread of scores in each age group and question. Table 3 
shows the spread of scores in each cell by chronological age. The lower the 
score, the more the spread in each cell and, therefore, the less clustering 
in each group. One may note that as the age increased more cjustering took 
place, which indicates that the interpretation of social and/or cultural sit- 
lotions is dependent on chronological age. More research is needed in this 
area before any definite conclusions can be made. 

The major focus in the free inquiry task in the data hank system was to 
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analyze che copies that interested children when they were in an unstruc- 
tured situation. The question was whether any cultural direction was dom- 
inant in any of the language groups. 

TABLE 3 

SPREAD OF SCORES BY CHRON OLOGICAL AGE* 

Question • 

Number Cell Number 





1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


. 16 


14 


2 


9 


12 


14 


3 


9 


12 


10 


4 


8 


10 


12 


5 


7 


8 


li 


6 


9 


11 


15 


7 


7 


8 


12 


8 


6 


5 


13 


9 


13 


11 


15 


10 


8 


9 


11 


11 


15 


7 


10 


12 


17 


5 




13 


12 


7 


17 


14 


13 


14 


15 


15 


7 


10 


14 


16 


8 


5 


2 


17 


■ 7 


9 


21 


18 


9 


7 


10 


19 


6 


15- 


18 


20 


10 


9 


3 


21 


7 


12 


13 


22 


5 


6 


^7 


23 


5 


11 


14 


24 


5 


9 ^ 


3 


25 


13 


17 


16 


26 


O 11 


15 


14 


27 




8 


13 


28 


-7 


6 


6 


29 


5 


9 


13 


30 


7 


7 


4 




Mean 8 43 


966 


• 11.93 




S.D 3J3 


3.33 


4.64 



•High score indicates high clusienng. LowVscoie indicates large spiead of choice. 



Table 4 shows that the mean input of the Portuguese sample in all three 
cells was lower than the other groups. The Portuguese-American and* 
American means were mixed, and chronological age did not seem to be a 
factor for cells two ai\d three. The mean score of cell three in the American 
«.ample was higher than the mean score of eel! three of the Portuguese- 
American cell but m ce|l one and two the reverse is true. Cell two and three 
seemeil to handle the system without any difficulty, with the exception of 
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I ' table 4 

COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF MAJOR TOPICS 
SELECTED BY THE THREE SAMPLES 

,N equals 8 in each cell 



Cell Number 


American 


Portuguese-American 


Portuguese 


1 


M 9.62 


^^•ft^ 10.25 


M 9.25 




S.D. 4.59 


. S.tf 3.53 


S.D. 2.25 


2 


M 13.50 


M 18.87 


M 9.62 




S.D. 2.47 


S.D. 8.60 


S.D. 4.77 


3 


M 21.62 


M 13.25 


M 11.50 




S.D. 10.26 


^.D. 6.04 


,S.D 4.69 



cell two of the Portuguese sampled but cell one shows that the mean input 
was well below the other cells. 

As in the pretest, the findings seem to mdicate that the Portuguese sample 
was cither working in a different cultural direction or was at a disadvantage 
m relation to the type of task employed. With a category analysis. Table 5 
reveals that the difference between the Portuguese and the other two groups 
was not in cultural direction but in the quantity of quest k)ns asked. Clusters 
were dominant in all groups in the same categories and where one group 
did not select a specific category, the selectk)n of that category by the other 
groups was also low in input. The structuring of cultural direction in the 
three groups did not differ and the similarities were actually greater. 



TAPLE 5 

QUESTIONS ASKED BY ALL GROUPS IN 
EACH MAJOr TATEGORY IN THE FREE INQUIJIY TASK 



Category Name 


American 


Port. -American 


Portuguese 


10 Oneniation 


0 


0 


0 


11 Bibliography 


0 


0 


0 


12 Methodology 


0 


0 


0 


13 Geography 


0 


0 


0 


14 Human Biology 


0 


0 


0 


15 Behavior Processes and 
Personality 


0 


0 


0 


16 Demography 


7 


6 


3 


17 History and Culture Change 


0 


I 


0 


18 Total Culture 


0 


0 


0 


19 Language 


0 


0 


0 


20 Communication 


7 


5 


2 


21 Records 


0 


0 


0 


22 Food Quest 


2 


10 


7 
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Category Name American Port -Amencan Portuguese 



23 Animal Husbandry 


6 




< 


24 Aenculturr 


7 


22 


4 


25 Food Processing 


5 


\ 




26 Food Consumption 


10 


12 


-> 


27 Dnnks. Drugs and Indulgence 


0 


0 


Q 


2« Leather. Textiles, and Fabrics 


7 


7 . 


5 


29 Clothing 


15 


10 


8 


30 Adornment 


0 


0 


0 


31 Exploitative Activities ^ 


0 


0 


0 


32 Processing of Basic Materials 


0 


I 


4 


33 Building and Construction 


3 


4 


3 


34 Structures 


29 


35 


40 


15 Fj. ip'Tient and Maintenance 
of bu '«<i:;gs 


I 


5 


0 


36 f^ctuemen. 


34 


17 


33 


37 Energy and Po.' er 


1 


4 


3 


38 ChemicaJ Im .<>tries 


1 


1 


0 


3V Capital Go\xJs Industries 


3 


s 


1 


40 Machines 


0 


0 


0 


4! Tools and Appliances 


1 


0 


0 


42 Property 


3 


3 


5 


43 Fxchange 


6 


3 


2 


44 Marketing 


11 


12 


8 


45 Finance 


1 


I 


0 


46 Iwibor 


35 


2« 


.S 


47 Business and Industnal 
Organization 


0 


0 


0 


48 Travel and Transportation 


2 


0 


0 


49 l^ind Transport 


11 


li 


8 


50 Water and Atr Transport 


20 


36 


31 


^1 Living Standards and Routines 


0 


0 


3 


52 Recreation 


14 


25 


11 


53 Fine Arts 


6 


3 


-> 


54 Entertainment 


0 


— n — 

1 


0 


55 Individuation and Mobility 


0 


0 


1 


56 Social Stratification 


22 


12 


9 
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TABLE 5-~Cont. 



Category Name 


American 


Port 'American 


Portuguese 


'7 Interpersonal Relations 


2 


0 


0 ' 


^8 Marnage 


5 


0 


0 


1 

59 Family / 


4 


0 


0 


uO Kinship 


0 


0 


0 


61 Kin Groups 


0 


0 


0 


62 Community 


1 


0 


0 


63 Terntonal Organization 


0 


0 


0 


64 State 


0 


0 


0 


'>5 Government Activities 


4 


1 


1 


66 Political Behavior 


14 


8 


5 


67 Law 


0 


0 


0 


68 Offenses and Sanctions 


0 




0 


69 Justice 


0 


0 


0 


70 Armed Forces 


0 


0 


0 


71 Military Technology 


0 


0 


0 


72 War 


0 


0 


0 


73 SociaJ Problems 


0 


0 


0 


74 Health and Welfare 


5 


4 


3 


75 Sickness 


0 


0 


0 


76 Death 


5 


3 


1 


77 Rehgious Beliefs 


6 


8 


5 


78 Religious Pr?ctices 


3 


0 


0 


79 FAesiastical Organization 


1 


0 


0 


80 Numbers and Measures 


0 


0 


0 


8t Exact Knowledge 


0 


1 0 


0 


82 Ideas About Nature and Man 

^ 2 


0 


i 0 


0 


81 Sex 


0 


0 


0 


84 Reproduction 


0 


0 


0 


85 Infancy and Childhood 


K 


3 


9 




0 


n 


u 


87 Fducation 


10 


20 


II 


88 Adolescence. Adulthood 
and Old Age 


0 


0 


0 


Totals 

No of Categones Used 
No .of Categones Not Used 
No of Categones Selected Only 
by One Cultural Group 


158 
42 
16 

8 


339 
16 
42 

2 


243 
13 
45 

2 
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The logici*^ inclusion would be lhal Ihe inpul stage would be correlated 
10 Ihe.outp* ^age of ihe research slud> in icrms of topics thai were men- 
lioned by ihe children. This assumption was validated. Quantity, and not 
cultural direction, is again the major factor among the three groups. The 
Portuguese s'imiple used fewer categories than thw other two groups, and 
the number of\ategones selected by only one group was 3, 2, and 2 ( Amei- 
ican. Port uguesc> American and Portuguese, respectively). Clu<»terir^ was 
pi-edominant m the major catet.ories related to the major categories in the 
input stage. Table 6 shows the output means and standard deviations of 
each group. 

TABLE 6 

COMPARI.SON OF CELLS ONE, TWO, AND THREE WITH 
RESPECT TO INPUT AND OUTPUT VARIABLES ON 
FREE INQUIRY TASK 

N equals 8 in each cell 



Cell Number American 


Ponugucse American 


Portuguese 


I M 5.75 


M 7,00 


M 6.12 


S D 2 81 


SD. 2.82 


S.D. 0 99 


2 M 9.12 


M II. .2 


M 8.12 


S 0 2.47 


S.D 6.82 


S.D 4.05 


^ M 11 75 


M I0..^7 


M 9,00 


S.D 4 86 


S D. 4.20 


S.D 3.85 



.Although the Portugues: group did score less in mean scores in cells two 
and three, there seems to be a relationship between the mean scores and 
the retention of the material The Portuguese sample did better in the re- 
tention of the material in all of cell two and in cells one and three between 
Ihe Portuguese and the American groups. The data seems to imply that 
there may be some relationship between t^ie number of categories inquired 
about in one session and the retention of the matenal. That is, the higher 
Ihe input for one session the lower the retention factor in the free inquiry 
lask. More research is needed in this area before any concrete conclusions 
can be made. 

It was assumed that Ihe 'common humar. problems'* or value orientations 
would identify cultural directions among the groups. Table 7 defines the 
direction each group t(K>k in talking about Prestunport. 

Cijlture and chronological age seem to be vanables that determine value 
orientations in the "Kluckhohn Inventory." All the younger children, cell 
one, identified a direction toward a subjugation to nature. Typical responses 
in the protocols for this orientation were, "because God made us," "I like 
God oecatise He helps us when we are in trouble," and **becau^e God 
rules The younger children seemed to view God as a very concrete entity, 
while in contrast, some of the older children abstracted the question in 
relatHm to their personal beliefs. 

The American sample showed more of a value onentation towarc^^ntrol 
ov«*r nature than any other group, which seemed to indicate a different 
orientation in the problem solving task. Responses in this area were, "be- 
cause man has his own mind and God doesn't, I picked it because I think 
if you want to be something like that, God just watches over you. Like, he « 
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doesn't tell (you) what do do. You do it all on your own. * and "I have to 
do my own work. " all of which substantially differed from *hc Portuguese 
answers Although the total responses in the three groups identified a di- 
rection with nature, the subjugated-toward-nat^Tc increased from the Amer- 
ican to the Portuguese -American as the "mixed" group in the man-nature 
area. 

The value of time seems to have no dominant direction for any group, 
and the primary directions weie the present and the future. Chronological 
age IS. however, an important variable in the interpretation of time. That is. 
time for the younger children was so concretized that it was impossible to 
abstract the past or the future. Many of the young children did not select 
the past or the future because of the fear of dying or not being born. 

TABLH 7 

VALUH ORIFNTATIONS FOR KLUCKHOHN INVENTORY 
BY CULTURE ^ND CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 
\ equals 8 in each cell 
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The relaiiona! data directs all of the Portuguese sample in the area of 
lineality The type of response** seemed to be related to the order ir. - hich 
the leader kept the society and or the family together. In contrast, the 
American and the Portuguese- American groups emphasized the theme of 
working together or being your own boss, and of doing what one wants to 
do. 

The "common human problem * is then related to culture and chrono- 
logical age. The differences, especially in the man- nature and the lineal 
orientation, seem to increase with age. The Portuguese in the man-nature 
orientation increased m subjugation- toward -nature as age increased and ac- 
coidingly. "over-nature" orientatK^n decreased as age increased. Although 
the American and Portuguese -A men can sample seemed to be quite consis- 
tent for the orientations in all ages, the American sample did select more 
over-nature and less subjugated-toward-nature than the Portuguese-Ameri- 
can sample The Portuguese -American group again had the "mixed" value 
between the Portuguese and Amencan groups, 

lime orientation docs not have any direction for the three groups. Chron- 
ological age may be a variable in this domain, especially for the younger 
children. As cited, the younger children seemed to concretize time into 
their own life in which the past and the future could not be abstracted into 
some sort of value one n fat ion 
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TABLE 8 

KLUCKHOHN INVENTORY--.FIRST AND SECOND 
CHOICES COMBINED 

N equals 8 in each ceH 
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Lineality is directed to both chronological age and culture. Table 8 illus- 
trates that all of cell one had a direction toward lineality in the relational 
domain. Cell two and thre: of the American and the Portuguese- American 
samples shifted from lineality to collateral it y whereas the Portuguese sam- 
ple remained in the fo''iner area. 

I'he posttest revealed that culture and chronological age are factors in 
interpreting the scores. \s in the pretest, the American sample scores higher 
than the Porttiguese-Amitncans. and the Portuguese-Americans scored higher 
than the Portuguese grc^up. In this area, as age decreased, the mean scores 
decreased in all group Table 9 illustrates the mean scores and standard 
deviations of the groups by culture and chronolc^ical age. 

An Item analysis of ihe posttest revealed the same results as did the 
pretest with one exception. Although no cuhural directions were identified 
among the three groups, ihc American sample did have an advantage in the 
content quest H>ns about the United States. The American group in the post- 

TABI.F.9 

POST TEST FOR ALL GROUPS DIVIDED BY 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGE AND CULTURE 

N eqtials 8 in each cell 



Cell Number 


American 


Portuguese- Amencan 


Portuguese 


1 


M 9 75 


M 9.00 


M 8.87 




S D 2 91 


SD 1.50 


S.D 372 




M n SO 


M IL.^7 


M 9 62 




S J) ^ 66 


S.D 


S.D. 1.90 




M 15 00 


M noo 


M 11.62 




S D 1 77 


S.D. 2.56 


S D. 2 J9 
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test did differ more than the other two groups, but the difterences occurred 
in content questions about Prestonport. Hence, experience and not culture 
must be taken into consideration in the posttest. The Portuguese were less 
familiar with American history, the Portuguese were not accustomed to the 
interpretations of an American toun. 

Implications of the Study 

In the pro'.ess of the study, some questions were raised regarding the 
make>up of the retrieval system. For example, most of the themes in both 
the input and output tasks of the children fell into a very few categories 
such as labor, structure, water and air transport. There were only thirty- 
one categories in all that were touched upon by the questions of the children, 
although several hundred categories of information were available. In the 
future construction of data b inks in relation to children s values, some 
thought might be given to the narrowness and concretencss of their inter- 
ests. Children should be encouraged to look at a wider range of subject 
matter through the use of tasks intended to stretch their search patterns, 
or the basic categories could be constructed so as to lead them into more 
abstract areas of thought and cultural behavior. Possibly differences in value 
orientation would appear if the children engaged in more extensive inquiry. 

Another possibiHty for the construction of new retrieval systems is one 
geared specifically to the value domam. For example, the results of the 
Kluckhohn model indicated that the Portuguese sample had a lineal orien- 
tation. A system built in the relationship domain for these children could 
present social class, family structure, pohtical power, economic and social 
mobility, and many other related areas in a slightly different light. 

Changes within retrieval systems based on cultural differences have a 
more promising future. Judging from the information received from the 
'Kluckhohn Inventory," the children with difTerent cultural backgrounds 
do have a different approach to society. It is p^ isible that the data bank 
used was relatively alien to some of these children. Perhaps if the material 
were presented in a way more sympathetic to lineality and man s subjuga- 
tion to nature, these children might have learned better how to concep- 
tualize their ideas. Since the possibilities for research in data banks on an 
international scope looks promising, this might be one aspect of the problem 
that could be scrutinized more carefully. 
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HOW TO DESIGN A CAl COURSE FOR MEXICAN AMERICAN 
MIGRANT STUDENTS 

Sandra Macidl Franco 

Tucson. Arizona 



In preparing courseware, one must consider the background, needs, and 
interests of the audience in order to provide adequate instructional material. 
The audience considered in this |iaper is the Spanish-speaking migrant stu- 
dent, who is more commonly of Mexican descent and who possesses unique 
cultural and linguistic qualities. Although there are many Mexicans who. 
migrate to the United States to find work, this paper will deal only with the 
Mexican American migrant. 

The Mexican American migrant has long suffered the vfTects of his eco- 
nomic situation, educationally as well as socially. FoUowing the crops, either 
within the state or from state to state, has created a terrible dilemma not 
only for the student trying to learn under these conditions but also for the 
teacher who must continually try to pick up the educational pieces of these 
children. Many dedicated teachers attempt to fill in the gaps as best they 
can but many more allow these students to become lost in a cloud of ed- 
ucational discouragement. 

The educational problems a Mexican American migrant pupil faces are 
basically the same as any Mexican American or Chicane student. Because 
of their low socioeconomic status the families of these Mexican American 
adolescents are concerned primarily with the struggle for existence. Edu- 
cation is often not as important as the more immediate basic needs of the 
family, and. as a result, emphasis is placed on work and not on educational 
goals. Very little in the school curriculum seems to stimulate the intellectual 
growth of a people with different cultural goals and values. The Mexican 
American student, who has difficulty adapting to the American cultural and 
educational system, frequently feels that his teachers do not understand or , 
attempt to comprehend these adjustment problems. Careless remarks, ac- 
tions, and misconceptions about the Mexican American culture by teachers 
and adgiinistrator^ alike often create aggression, resentfulness. hostility, and 
insecurity in Mexican American and migrant students, and eventually these 
children drop out of school in despair 

Mexican American migrant children also display a unique cultural and 
linguistic amalgamation. Jealously holding on to Mexican customs and tra- 
ditions, the Mexican American migrant child has learned to live in a cul- 
turally different society. Many chikiren have learned new Amencan customs 
and traditions while retaining their old ways. Often the migrant student feels 
that he is being ostracized because of his racial background; but he has 
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learned to cope by practicing the mores of his culture at home and con- 
forming to American standards in the outside world. 

Most Mexican American children speak Spanish ;ind have an aural-oral 
command of the language; but they have little, if any, literacy skills in either 
their native language or the target language (English). There are, without 
a doubt, degrees of proficiency in Spanish and English displayed by Mex- 
ican American migrants. The following clearly illustrates the ever-present 
effect that the economic status of a culture has upon language and education 
as a whole. 

The degree of proficiency in Spanish or English varies among Mexican 
American and other Latin Americans with relatk/nship to recency of family 
migration from their nativ- countries, proximity to the U S -Mexican bor- 
der, and the extent of cultural influences. The extent of native language 
usage among family members also varies in respect to income level, occu- 
pation, and place of residence within the general community. More Spanish 
is spoken among low-income Mexican families. It is also true that low 
income Mexican American families are less able to afTord homes in assim 
ilated middle-class communities in the cities and suburban areas where 
English is used with greater frequency by Mejfican Americans (Valencia 
1978: 4). 

A very curious phenomenon that has (Kcurred in the language of many 
Mexican Americans and migrants is the creation of a unique dialect, stand- 
ardly called ptHho, This mixture of the Spanish and English languages 
has produced a linguistic occurrence that has proven to be a stumbling block 
for both educators and Mexkran American students. Since the student has 
not sufficiently learned either the Spanish or the English language, he must 
struggle to learn the target language (English) without the help of his native 
tongue (Spanish). Furthermore, a feeling of inferiority overcomes these stu- 
dents when mistakes in English are made in the classroom, where Anglo 
students already have a command of the language. 

If we add the load of transiency and little chance for continuity in 
coursework to the already overburdened Mexkan American migrant stu- 
dent, one can clearly understand the reasons tor the increased drop out 
rate from schools and delinquency of these students. Much has been done, 
however, and the fate of the migrant student seems at best to be amelk>rat- 
ing. Many states, like Michigan and Illinois, provide summer schools for 
migrant children, up to age sixteen, to help them catch up on instructk>n 
they have missed throughout the year. These programs also maintain an 
open atmosphere for learning, such that the child is not intimidated to learn 
and enjoy himself in a school setting. To help alleviate the problem of con- 
tinuity in coursework, a computer-based program called the Migrant Stu- 
dent Record Transfer System was established in Texarkana, Arkansas. The 
migrant student s progress is recorded by teachers wherever the student is 
currently residing. Then it is sent to the center where it will be made avail- 
able to any other teachers the student has in the future. 

More recently, a third innovative program for migrant students has finally 
attracted educators. Computer-assisted instruction for Mexican Amer- 
ican migrant students may not only spark motivatk>n and interest in these 
students hut may also offer an alternative in education. Characteristics of 
the target population indicate a need for the content and pace of learning 
to be controlled. A computer can offer not only this capability but can also 
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preseni malerial in a unique manner providing problem^solving challenges 
and reinforcing subject mailer Since Ihe s^udenl works by himself and has 
pnmarily Ihe compuler to judge him. doubts about himself as an effective 
learner may dimmish. 

In order to begin to design a course for the proposed target population, 
we must tirst consider the student\ communicative capabilities. Since we 
cannot rely on the written word of either Spanish or English, a cassette 
tape must accompany the computer lessons. Learning to read in English 
then becomes of prime importance and thus necessitates a lesson, approxi- 
mately an hour in length, to be composed of two parts: a reading and a 
communicative strand or section. Studies in language by Thomas G. Sticht 
( 1^2) and others have shown that if a student develops a listening fluency 
first, the skills of reading, writing and speaking will be enhanced. If the 
student could listen to the tape first and hear the English words he would 
be reading and practicing on tne computer this theory of learning, already 
practiced with young children learning '* language, could prove successful. 

All presentations on the computer should maintain the student s attention 
and interest at all times. This approach has been taken in accord with Bo- 
goch (1%8) who cites u 'considenible body of evidence that supports 
the conclusion that information is rarely, if ever stored in the human ner- 
vous system without affective coding." Stevick (1976.10), Brierly (1%6). 
and Chafe ( 1^3) also believe that what is impqftant and emotionally charged 
seems to be more rapidly embedded in the brain than unimportant or emo- 
tionally neutral matenal. Things familiar to the Mexican American migrant, 
like 'Souped up* cars, pick-up trucks, and faniily members would interest 
a child as well as a teenager Picturok of these items could be transferred 
to a computer screen and could be animated to help teach sight words, 
dialogs, grammar rules and important cultural material. A cassette tape 
would be made available so that the student coukJ be able to associate the 
wntten word seen on the screen with the spoken word on the cassette. This 
cassette would also be used to give the student instructions on the operation 
of the computer 

Hxercises on visual discrimination of alphabet letters and words, such as 
touching (many computers have the touch capability, so that the student is 
able to touch the screen for his answer) or typing a letter or word that is 
different or the same would be useful in the beginning phases of language 
learning. Similar exercises using sight words and the spelling of words could 
also be incorporateu in a design for Mexican Amencan migrants. Further- 
more, since .1 cassette tape is required for this type of an audience. Spanish 
could very cfhciently be used to make explanations and reinforce English 
words and conversational dialogs. 

The most beneficial contribution of computer programming to the instruc- 
tK)nal field has been the use of task analysis and specific objectives in course 
design. Learning to wnte and use specific objectives should be of pnme 
importance to all educators: those who write their own programs, those 
who desire to u%c programs successfully in their teaching careers, and those 
who desire a method of defining objectives of a course more precisely. 
.Specific objectives will help eliminate confusion and failure for the educator 
as well as the student. Once the author of a course design has studied his 
audience carefully, specific objectives for that audience should be written, 
f hcsc objectives should not only be clear and concise but they should also 
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be reaJislIc and fit the grade level for which they are written. All objectives 
of a course should also be capable of being measured. Many times an 
educator would like to teach an attitude, an interest, or an appreciation 
(e.g.. for literature) but does not specifically know how he will do it. Al- 
though these are very hard to measure, they can, nonetheless, be written 
so that the student is actively involved in exercises that will meet these 
types of objectives. The behavioral goals that can be measured most easily 
are those concerned with a skill, an understanding, or a knowledge of a 
particular subject. When writing objectives, the author should be ready to 
classify his objectives as belonging to one of the six categorie^i here described. 

Mary B Craik (1971) describes five basic steps in writing objectives. First 
and of utmost importance in writing objectives is the point of view. Objec- 
tives should be written with the student in mind so the objectives are stated 
from the learner's point of view. The category — skill, understanding, knowl- 
edge, attitude, interest, appreciation — should be included nex». Third, the 
terminal behavior or the behavior expected of the learner should be stated. 
The fourth item of an objective is the conditions under which the behavior 
IS to be j)er formed. Conditions such as time limitations, use of references 
and or testing site will help-thc learner as well as the educator know exactly 
how the objective will be met. Fifth, the objective should state the level of 
proficiency the learner must a.tain These five steps are illustrated in this 
example: The student is to develop knowledge of the v(Kabulary used in 
/he Men hunt (pf W /mr so that he can wnte the definitions of fifty words 
chosen from the play without the use of any aids, in sixty minutes with no 
more than fifteen errors.*This type of objective should be written if the 
author of a course design is not writing for a computer lesson. A computer 
designed course, however, necessitates a mi-re structured format with each 
of the five steps described by Craik broken down into smaller and more 
explicit units. 

The C .AI ci>brse design used here as an example has been prepared for 
Mexican American migrant students in the very beginning levels of language 
instruction Since there was a problem of literacy, a format was chosen in 
which the student began with only the workbook and tape components of 
the course (shown in modules I-' i.* \c \) and then progressed to the 
computer portK>n in modi'le J . , c " e arc concerned with sound symbol 
Correspondence of a langL ^ 'English) the students possibly may have 
heard in their surroundings but not learned, the skills of listening and speak- 
ing are practiced and rcmforced first (modules I and 2) and then reading is 
practiced in modules ^ and 4. In this way many of the theories of language 
learning are employed 

The objectives given Table I represent the first three steps offered by 
Craik. Objectives arc written from ihc student s point of view and illustrate 
the categories of knowledge and understanding. The instructional goals have 
been broken down into units called modules. These modules have a heading 
describing the goals of the lesson (Module I — Greetings (Communication). 
Modules are grouped together according to similarity of material and each 
obje*;tive (numbered) starts from the least difficult to the more difTicult 
objective. The objectives arc listed with the terminal behavior first in such 
a way that they very quickly define the goal of the objective 1 101 -Correlate ^ 
pictures with some greetings heard i)n the audiotape. The numbers and 
letters (1 101 A) that come directly beneath the objectives arc the specific 
exercises of the objective. 
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TABLE 1 

OBJECTIVES FOR LESSON I ON GREETINGS^ VOCABULARY 
WORDS AND LETTER FORMS 

Module I — Greecings (Communication) 

I K>l Corfclate piccures wich^omr grrrfings heard on the audiotape. 
1 101 A Listen to greetings in Spanish and English. 
1101 B Circle picture for greeting heard in English on the audiotape. 

1 102 Recognize number of words in greetings. 

1 102A Listen to wonds of grecimg singly and combined in normal 
speech. 

I I02B Draw lines counting the number of words heard in a greeting. 

1 103 Orally produce greetings upon hearing a contextual cue in English, 
II03A Listen to stress and intonation patterns of greetings. 
II03B Repeat greetings after model on audiotape. 

II03C Listen to conversational order of greetings. 
I I03D Orally produce a greeting upon hearing a Spanish cue, 
II03E Orally produce a greeting in English upon hearing anoth^ 
English greeting as a cue. 

Module 2 — Vocabulary Words (Communication) 

1 201 Correlate pictures with key vocabulary words heard that begin with 
letters A-F • 

1201 A Listen to key vocabulary words and their translations while 

looking at their representative pictures, 9 
1201 B Circle picture for the key vocabulary word heard. 
J 202 Discriminate between singular and plural form of key vocabulary 
learned in 1201 » according to spoken and pictorial clues 
I202A Listen to singular and plural ending Izl of vocabulary while 

looking at tlieir representative pictures, 
I202B Circle picture for the plural word heard. 
I202C Discriminate between singular and plural pictures for the 

word heard. 

120,^ Orally produce the singular or plural form of the key vocabulary 
learned in objectives 1201 and 1202 updn hearing a Spanish cue. 
1 203 A Listen to the singular and plural forms of the key vocabulary 

in Spanish and English. 
I2()3B Write specified symbols to indicate singular or plural forms 

heard on the audiotape. 
I203C Repeat singular and plural forms heard on the audiotape. 
I2()3C Orally produce the singular or plural form of the vocabulary, 
words upon hearing the Spanish translation. 
Module 3— Letter FomiN (Reading) 
1301 Identify upper-case letters A'-F. 

1.^(^1 A Listen to letters A-F while looking at their upper-case writ- 
ten representations. 
nOIB Copy the upper-case letters A-F. 
noiC Circle the letter heard from a choice of two letters. 
n02 Identify lower-case letters A-F. 

n02A Listen to letters A-F while looking at ihcir lower-case wnt- 
ten representations. 
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13028 Copy lower-case letters A-F. ^ 
I302C Write the lower-case letter heajd on the audiotape. 
Match upper-case forms of letters with their lower-case forms. 
1 303 A Copy upper and low«r-case letters A-F heard on the 
. audiota}, ^ 

I303B Match upper-case letters A-F with lower-case forms. 
Identify alphi^tical order of letters A-F. 

1 304 A Read letters A-F in alphabetical order while they are heard 

on the audiotape. 
I304B Copy the letters A-F in alphabetical order. 
|3(>4C Circle a letter to complete three letters in a series. 
Recognize sight words — Hi, bed, car, touch. 
I305A Match pictures v/ith their wntten words. 
I305B Trace around sight words. 
I305C Circle the sight word heard on the audiotape. 

Module 4— Letter Forms (Readifig) Computer with Audio 
Introduction — Demonstrate familiarity with the computer. 

1. Listen to an mtroduction to the computer in Spanish. 

2. Touch symbols on screen being given a cue on the audiotape. 

3. Type letters A-F on keyboard. 

4 Follow directions indicated above given on the audiotape. 

1401 Match upper- case letters with lower-case forms. 

140IA Totlch corresponding upper-case letter in one column with 

the lower-case letter in another column. 
1401 B Touch the correct lower-case letter for upper-case form given. 

1402 Identify alpha'^etical order of letters A-F. 

1 402 A Touch letter heard op the audiotape needed to complete 
^ . three letters in a series. 
14028 Type letters A-F in alphabetical order. 

1403 Recognize sight words — Hi, bed, car, touch. 

I403A Match vocabulary words with corresponding pictures. 
I403B Touch the correct vocabulary word heard on the audiotape 

for a picture given. 
I403C Touch the written word for the word heard on the audiotape. 

As one can see, the very basic skills of learning simple greetings, alphabet 
letters, plural ization and sight words are used because they are required for 
students in the beginning phases of language learning. Sight words were 
/selected according to the "experience approach, * which Lillie Pope (l%7) 
'describes as necessary "to help the student build a stock of words that he 
recognizes at sight, the vocabulary must be coordinated around his inter- 
ests. It cannot be emphitsized too often that in order for the instruction to 
be effective, (he interest of the student must be captured and maintained 
continuously * (Pope l%7:45). 

In order to see more clearly the hierarchical order of learning, a task 
analysis diagram must be constructed (Sec Figures I aRd 2). Each objective 
is listed accoAling to its respective module and placed according to knowl- 

^ required for the following* modules.. The lesson used here as an ex- 
ample IS not lin^rar. In other w<^ds, the modules do not follow one another. 
This diagram illustrates that MoSules I and 2 are required for Module 3. 
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FIGURE I 

HIERARCHICAL TASK ANALYSIS FOR LESSON ! ON 
GREETINGS. VOCABULARY WORDS AND LETTER FORMS- 
TEXT WITH AUDIO 

'^^^^^c ^ I n05 Recognize sight words Hi. hvd. 
(or. f<ui(h 



Module I 



I3(M Identify alpha 
letters A-K 


heticai order of 




1303 Match upper case forms of letters 
with their lower case forms 






1302 Identify lower case letters A h 






1301 Idrntify upper case letters A-F 







1203 Orally produce the singular 
or plural form of the key 
vocabulary words upon 
hearing ^ Spanish cue 



1103 Orally produce greetings 
upon hearing a contextual 
clue 



1 102 Recogni/e numbers of words 
m greetings 



1202 Discriminate between singu- 
lar and plural forms of key 
vocabulary learned in 1201 
according to spoken and 
pictorial cues 



1 101 Correlate pictures viith 
some greetings heard on 
(he audiottipc 



1201 Correlate pictures with key 
vocabulary w.i)rds heard that 
begin v.ith letters A-F 



= hntrv Behavior Line = 



Aural -oral 
command of 
Spanish 



V1inim.il or spor- 
adic exposure lo 
F'.nglish 



Concept of aural- 
visual correla- 
tion 



Concept of 
plurality 



The entry behavior line at the bottom of the diagram shows the knowledge 
the student must know in order to work in this lesson. 

Tables 2-4 show the Module Pathways of Modules 1-4. Eacf« objective is 
listed With Its corresponding medium, time, and instructional mode. In this 
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FIGURE 2 

HIERARCHICAL TASK ANALYSIS FOR 
LESSON I ON GREETINGS, 
VOCABULARY WORDS AND BETTER FORMS 
PLATO W AUDIO 



1403 Recognize sight words 







\ !dcn!!fy alphabetical 
1 order of leiiers A-F 






1 1401 Match' u 
ters 

1 forms 


pper case Ict- 
1 lower case 



IntriKluction 



Demonstrate famtliaritv with 
PLATO 



= hnt Behavior l,inc = 



identilv upper and 
, lower case letters 
A-F in alphabetital 
order 



1_ 

Recognize sight 
words ///. /»'(/ 

idr tiilnh 



^vay the educato<^has, fir.t glance, an account of Ihe conditions under 
which the objective v-., jet. 

The working times given are approxtmate, deici ned by the course de- 
signer, based on logic and experience. The student in this particular pro- 
gram-ha> the time specified, or more time if necessary, for the workbook 
portion of the lesson. When calculating working times, the course or lesson 
designer should »llow from thirty to sixty seconds for each item of the 
exercises given, the student s ability, and difficulty of the item should also ^ 
be considered. The time on the computer, however, is more structured, so 
that approximately thirty ser'^'^ds are allowed for the student s response to 
each item and additional tinic added for the lesson presentation according 
to the time the author needs to present the ntaterial on the computer. 

The instructional stiBtegies are detailed expi4:nations for the author of the 
workbook or computer lessons, so that h^ knows exactly what to write. 
These instractional strategies are provided by the course designer so that 
the educational concepts are taught specifically the way he planned them. 
The medtum, time and objective numbers are again provided, plus the de- 
scription of the ^esson in the lutonal. A realistic, true-to-life application is 
also given after each module. Modules I and 4, shown in Table 5, are given 
here as representative examples. 
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TABLE 2 

MODULE PATHWAY FOR MODULE I (GREETINGS) AND 
MODU'.F 2 (VOCABULARY WORDS) 

Objective Instructional 
Number Medium lime Mode 

1101 le\t u Audio 0(n Lojkmg 

Listening 
Circling 
Listening 
DraNMng (lines) 

11'^ , Text \^ Audio 0 05 Listening 

Speaking 



0 1 1 minutes 

Module 2 

Objective Instructional 
Nup-'vcr Medium Time Mode * 

i2()I rent w Audiu 0 0^ Looking 

Listening 
Circling 

1202 Text w Audio 0 0? Looking 

Listening 
Circling ' 

120^ Icxt \* Audio OfM Listening 

Writinr 
Repealing. 
Speaking 



0 10 minutes 

TABLE 3 

MODULE PAI HWAY fOR MOOI 'LE 3 (Letter F or ms— Reading) 

Dhietlive InstructKinal 
Number Medium Time Mode 

noi Icxt \^ Audio 0 03 Looking 

Li<itcning 
Copying 
Circling 

no2 Icxi \^ \udK> 0(n L(Hikjng 

Listening 
Circling 
Writing 

no^ Icxt \fc Aiidn) OO**' Looking 

Listening 
Copying 
Circling 

\MU Icxt \^ Audio 0 01 Reading 

Listeni ig 
Copy ing 
Matching 

nos Wx \udii) OOS LiH)kii.g 

i (stcning 
Matching 
Copying 



0 17 ininules 
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TABLt 4 

MODULH PATHWAY FOR MODULE 4 (Letter Form Reading) 



Object ive 
Number 
IniroJuciion 



1401 

i4o: 



VicJium 
Compuier 
ur Audio 



Compuier 
^* Audio 
Computer 
u Audio 



^ Audio 



Time 
004 



0 03 
0 03 

0 05 

0 15 mmuies 



Instructtonsii 

Mode 
Looking 
Listening 
Touching 
Typing 
Looking 
Touching 
Looking 
Listening 
Touching 
Looking 
Listening 
Matching 
Touching 



TABLF 5 

RHPRFSFNTATIVE INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES FOR 
MODULES 1 AND 4 
Mtnlule I: Greetings (Communication* 
Medium- Text Audio ' 
Time- 0 II 

ObjectKe ilOl: Correlate pictures with some greetings heard on the 
audiotape 

Tiitonal Pictures in the workbook will depict the greetings Hi, Hello, Good 
morning. Good afternoon, and Good evening, such that the stii<4^n^ can 
make a distinction between them after looking at the representative pictures 
and listening ro t^ieir translations in Spanish on the audiotape. The student 
will hear the greetings in English and Spanish: then he will hear descriptions 
in- Spanish of the situations in which these greetings would be used. The . 
graphics should be explicit enough to prompt a greeting from the student. 
Drill and Pnu tuv See enabling objectives 1 101 A and I lOIB. 
Objective 1102: Recognise number of words in greetings. 
Ttthmai The student will listen to the pronunciation of the words of the 
greetings so that he is aware of the correct pronunciation of these words in 
normal speech and can aural' discriminate between them 
/V/// ami PnuUiC. See cnab g objectives II02A-I I02B. 
Objective 1103: Orally produce the greetings upon hearing a contextual cue 
in English. 

Tutt^rial' This objective will focus on the oial production of the greetings 
The student will hear the correct stress patterns of the greetings in a brief 
encounter of two persons. 

Prill utul Frui tu v See enabling objectives I I03A-I I()3E. 
Application: The student will be asked to greet another student or a i.'acher 
appropriately 

Module 4 Letter Forms (Reading) 
Medium Computer w Audio 
Time 0 IS 
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Ininulin turn to ( onipiinr The student will hear an orientation to the com- 
puter in Spani*^h The student uill become familiari/ed with the computer 
keyboard and screen by typing the letters A-l on the keyboard and touching 
letters or symbols on the screen. The student will follow simple directions 
given on the audiotape that will practice the above exercises 
Drill ami FruituK': See exercises 1-4 

Objective 1401' Match upper case iettw*rs with lower case forms. 
lutifrud' The computer screen should show the upper and lower case letters 
in order together, then scrambled, then alphabetized again. The upper and 
lowe^-case letters will flash, matching the iwo. then the letters will be shown 
in alphabetical order using both upper and lower-case forms. An upper or 
lower-case letter will be giN .n and the corresponding letter will flash from 
a group .of letters givan in a column. 

/)r/// and Fraitm': See enabling objectives 1401 A and 1401B. 
ObJectiSe 1402 Identify alphabetical order of letters A-F. 
IiiioruiL Letters A-h will appear in the upper case form. Then the lower- 
case letters will appear. These will appear scrambled, then the upper and 
lower-case forms will match and again appear in alphabetical order. 
I.*rill and Prai.ti<i'. See enabling objectives I402A-I402B. 
Objective 1402 Recognize sight words — Hi. bed, car, touch. 
liitoruil The words will appc-ir on the screen and they will be said on the 
audiotape. Th^" words will appear again, then the letters of the words will 
erase ant! then reappear again. 

Drill and f'rai tuc: See enabling objectives l-iO.lA-l M)}C 
ppiication. The student should be able to identify alphabet letters and 
sight words in various written signs, books, etc. 

i'lnally. the media selection sunmary chart will prove useful for the course 
desigtner In this summary, a condensed grouping of the modules will not 
only reveal the 'medium and objective numbers, but it v^ill also show the 
testing limes anJ totals. A prete5t «s required in order to determine the 
correct lesson for the student and a post test is necessary to evaluate the 
learner's progress 

Table 6 is also included as an example of pretest and posttest descriptions. 
The title indicates the modules, testing m<xle. and time required for testing. 
I he objectives of the module or modules to be tested are listed, and 
the description follows, with each objective, number of items for each ob- 
jective and number of items required for mastery and non-masfcry. The 
pool IS the number of testing items that need to be wriiten in o'der to have 
enough materul for the sfiident to work with Hnough items are supplied 
so that the student has a chance to go through the lessor and more testing- 
Item in case he happens to fail the first time through. 

Designing and writing courseware for Mexican America.i migrant stu- 
dents Will indeed help the educational progress of these children Through 
research, our experience te.ichers. and a caring attitude, we can develop 
courseware ofc which we can all be iiistifiably pri>uil 



TABLE 6 

MEDIA SELECTION SUMMARY: LESSON I— Greetings. Vocabulary Words and Letter Forms 



Modules and object ivcs 



Texl 
wilK \udio 



Module I Grcclings 

1 101 Pkionad and Aural 0 03 
Correspondence 

1 102 Aural Discrimination 

of Words in Sentences 0 03 

1 103 Oral Production 0 0<; 
M€fdutf 2' Vocabulary Words 

1201 Picional and Aural 0 0^ 
Correspondence 

1202 Aural Discnmination 0 03 
of Singular and PturdJ 

1203 Oral Production 0 04 



Module S letter F-orms 

1301 Upper-Case I^ctler . A K 0 0^ 

1302 Lower-Case Utters A I 0 01 

1303 Upper and l,ower-C asc 0 03 
Letters A-F 

/ 1304 Alphabetical Order of 0 01 

letters A-F 

130? Sight Words OCS 



Computer 
with Audio 



Testing 
W! h Audio 



0 05 (Pretest 
Modules I and 2) 



0 05 (PoxtTest 
MiMlules I and 2) 
0.04 (Pretest 
Modules 3 and 4 
Text with Audio) 



Total Time in 
Each Modt«'e 



50 



2 

0 



0 II (Module I) 



0 10 (Module 2) 
0 10 (Total Testing 
Modules I and 2) 



0 l7(Moijule 3) 
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TABLE 6— Cont. 



Modules and ob|cciives 

Module 4: Computer 
Introduction to Computer 

1401 Upper and Lower-Case 
Letters A-F 

1402 Alphabetical Order of 
Letters A-F 

1403 Sight Words 



Text 
with Audio 



Computer 
with Audio 



0:04 
0 03 

0.03 

0 05 



Tes* ng 
with Audio 



0 03 (PostTest 
Modules 3 and 4 
Computer with Audio^ 



Toul Time in 
Each Module 



0.15 (Module 4) 

0 07 Testing Time 
(Modules 3^4) 
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When one thinks of Computer- Assisted Instruction (CAI) in the public 
schools, one usually imagines a group of gifted math students huddled 
around a microcomputer, playing war games. While it is true that most 
schools purchase computers to teach progranuning skills to the gifted, com- 
puters can be especially effective in educating minorities, and more specif- 
ically, linguistic minorities. 

This paper focuses on fpur aspects of computer-assisted bilingual instruc- 
tion. The first part is an introduction to computer literacy and awareness. 
The second presents guidelines for establishing a computer-assisted bilin- 
gual instruction site. The third part provides a description of some of the 
computer-assisted bilingual projects in existence, and the fourth identifies 
the needs for the future. 

Introduvtion to Computer Literacy and Anvreness 

Compared with business and industry, computers have been underutilized 
by the educational establishment. In a statement before the U.S. Hou^e of 
Representatives Committee on Science and Technology (1979). Lcms M. 
Branscomb. Vice President and Chief Scientist of IBM stated that the rea- 
sons for this underutilization include lack of access to funds for equipment, 
a genen lly held belief that values education is more important than voot- 
tional and structured learning to which computers are more suited, the 
rcluctaiKe of teachers to accept changes in the nature of their roles, and 
consequently, the lack of market incentive to generate instructional mate- 
rials. Although some or all of these allegations may be true. Branscomb 
also agreed (personal communkation) that much of the difficulty is due to 
computer vend- rs not "bridging the gap to reach the elementary and sec- 
ondary public schools.'* That is. vendors have perhaps not been sensitive 
enough to the feelings of apprehension, intimidation, and anxiety that in- 
experienced users often feel towards computers. Branscomb suggests that 
one step that could help to alleviate this problem would be for teacher 
education institutions to familiarize teacher trainees with computer itch- 
nology and its use in the classroom, and include some **hands-on** expe- 
rience. This should include a knowledge of computer-related terminology, 
uses for computers m the classroom, and the benefits of computers in 
education. 
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Ctfmmon Computer-Related TerminoloffV 

Computer-related terms can fall into four calegorics: (h system types, 
(' system components, (3) computer hardware, and (4) computer sofiware. 
, J stem Types. 

1. Time-sharing. Several computer terminals attached to one large pro- 
cessing unit. 

2. Stand-alone. A terminal and processing unit ' all-in-one ' 'e.g., home 
computer). 

System Components 

1. Hardware. The physical equipment forming a computer system. 

2. Software— the programs that enable computers to prrxress data. These 
programs can be written in a number of languages, such as COBOL, 
BASIC, APL, TUTOR, and FORTRAN. 

3. Courseware-the actual lesson the studeni sees. 
Ctfmputer HardHuri', 

1. Input Device. The device thai brings the data from the user to the 
central processing unit (CPU). These devices include keyboards, card 
readers, tape readers, and disk readers. 

* 2. Output Device. The device that transfers the data from the central 
processing unit back to the users. These in lude Cathode Ray Tubes 
or CRTs (TV screens), printers, and voice synthesizers. 

Computer Software. 

1. Program. Set of commands or statements devised te permit ihe com- 
puter to carry out certain in*- 1 rue I tons, 

2. Bug. A mistake in the program. 
Debug. To search for and correct bugs. 

4. Bmary numbers, bit^, ^nd bytes. The basis of ihc coding system in a 
computer. Compare it to the decimal system. 

imal (4.^1 Binary (45) 

itffh Kh Is ns 16s Ms 4s 2s Is 

{) A f 10 1-10 1 

, bits 

K bits I byte 
16K 16000 bytes 

^ RAM (Random .Access Memory). The kind of memory you can put a 
pri>gram into or that you can store data in for later retrieval. 

6. ROM (Read Only Memory). Memory that cannot be changed. Already 
purt of the central processing unit, ROM can only be read. A four- 
function calculator contains only ROM— the circuitry that permits it 
to add, substract, multiply, and divide. ^ 

L'si's far Computvrs in BUun^ual F.dut at ton 

Ihcrc arc seven ways in which a computer may ht titili/cd in a bilingual 
program. 

1. Tuional Mode. In this mtnlc, the computer acts as teacher and is 
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responsible for presenting instructional material, in a multicultural set- 
ting, content area matenal may be presented in any language. 

2. Drill and Practice. This mode presents the students with exercises to 
reinforce a certain skill. Although typically used to provide practice 
in arithmetic, in a bilingual progn«m, this mode could be employed to 
practice' ESL vocabulary, grammar, and pronunciation. 

3. Simulation, in this mode, the computer simulates a real life situation, 
in the classroom, this is most useful for the science class where actual 
experimentation may be expensive or unsafe. 

4 Dialogue. This mode provides the students with an opportunity to 
engage in a 'conversation*' with the computer. The computer can a.sk 
the students questk>ns or the student can initiate the asking. Conver- 
satHms can take place in any language and about any subject (provided 
the computer is programmed to do so). 

5 instructional Gaming, in this mode students can play games against 
the computer or against one another. Games can be created around 
arithmetic, ESI., or any other content area. Students can compete 
against time or accuracy and problems can be posed in any language.^ 

f> Testing. This minie can provide students with almost any sort of test, 
from multiple choice to essay, in a bilingual program, a computer may 
be used to translate a test that the rest of the class is taking or to 
administer a dominance test in reading. Students may also write com- 
pi>sitK>ns on tha computer, which can be graded by the teacher. 

7 V1«.nagement Here, the computer assumes the tasks of diagnosing, 
assigning, routing through a curriculum, progress evaluation, and re- 
cord keeping This is particularly useful for those bilingual programs 
that don't have enough students of a similar language background to 
warrant a separate classr(H)m. The students can be tested in their own 
language on the computer and can keep up ^\ith their content courses 
on the computer (in their native ianguag**^ •^hile also attending classes 
in Fnglfsh the others 

Ht nt'fits tff C '\ I tn Hdmiiiud Kdmiitum 

There arc jiumcroiis advantages to incorporating a CAi component into 
a bilingual education program These advantages Effect students, teachers, 
and researchers ' 

One of the most noted benehts is the computer s ability to motivate stu- 
dents. C'randall < I976i examined the role of CAI in the education of ethnic 
minorities and found that standardized test scores soared when Mexican 
.American. Black American and American Indian children used a computer 
for drill and practice for only fifteen minutes a day He attributed this phe- 
nomenon to the concept of Ukus of control. Crandall states that children 
coming from a heritage of poverty arc vxtcnudh controlled in that they 
believe that what happens to them is the result of destiny, cl.ance, the povier 
of others or God These children uould not then see relationship between 
their efforts and their achievements and would, therefore, not see much use 
in orienting themselves toA^ar Js success fhc computer provided these chil- 
dren ^^ith an opportunity to see the cause- effect relationship between trying 
«ind achieving, because the interaction between the children and the ter- 
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minal was direct and because the computer provided the children with im- 
. mediate feedback. 

Another imporlanf benefit of CAI for students is its individualizing ca- 
pabilities. Students learning ' on-line'' can work at their own pace, at dif- 
ferent levels, on different assignments, and in different languages. Xhis is 
especially beneficial to bilingual programs serving migrant students, who 
typically enter a program with varying levels of content area knowledge, 
reading ability, and proficiency in English, 

Other benefits to students include providing them with private feedback 
to their responses so that they are not embarrassed or humiliated by making 
errors in front of others, and by providing them with impartial feedback, as 
the computer has no value system of its own. Unlike a textbook, a computer 
in the drill and practice mode can provide students with different sorts of. 
responses based on the degree of ct>rrectness or the nature of the w^onj^ness 
of their answers 

Computer benefits to teachers are also numerous, with the most obvious 
being its efficient, accurate, and speedy ability to manage and record stu- 
dent progress. In addition, computers make maxmum use of instructicmal 
time, as the student is constantly interacting with the computer, while in a 
traditmnal classnmm situation, the student is active only when called upon 
by the teacher Marty (I97S) notes that this efficient use of instructional 
time is especialfv advafitageous to the second language teacher as the com- 
puter can take over the sometimes wearisome task of second language drill 
and practice. leaviM the teacher free to help the students develop free 
expression. ^ 

Finally, .Stolurow tl97.^) pointed out that CAI also has benefits to re- 
searchers, as It provides an excellent experimental setting for research in 
learning because of its ability to collect detailed records of student 
performance 

GLIDtlLIM'S FOR ESTABLISHING AND MANAGING A 
COM PIjTER- ASSISTED BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION SITE 

An important question posed by Stansfield ( 1973) jvhcther to use com- 
puters to bring instruction ^to a point of scientific efficiency that borders 
on brainwashing* or whether to use them for **the emancipation of the 
students s mind.** The obvious answer and Stansfield agrees, is that in a 
total learning environment, studcrus should be exposed to rigid and struc- 
tured learning activ ities as well as opportunities for more creative endcav- 
>rs The computer can be utili/ed to do both and teachers, curriculum 
ucvelopers. and administrators should be conscious of this when planning 
a CAI site. 



.4^M wim: \n'(I\ (iful Ih'Unia^ OhfCitni's lor a C ompuWr'AwiKU'd 
Hduii^ual fn strut tuui Site 



I he priK:ess {or identifying needs in a computer-assisted bilingual edu- 
cation project IS essentially (he same as the process employed in identifying 
needs in (in\ bilingual educatK^n program This would include consulting 
with parents. pt)litically mflucnUal individuals and groups, teachers, aca- 
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demic specialists, professional experts, community agencies, "hard" de- 
mographic, educational, and scientific studies, and test scpres. 
Area^ of particular concern m a bilingual program include: 

I , Language Needs 

A. . First or dominant language 

! listening comprehension 

2. oral production 

3. reading comprehension 

4. composition 

B. English 

I. fistcnrng comprehension 
1. oral production 

reading coiiipicheiisiun 
4. composition ' 
1. C' anient Area Needs. 
> A. Math- 

B. Science 
C ScKial Studies 
D Fine'Arts 

F. Physical Education * ^ 

3 Affective Needs 

A. Self-concept 

B. Attitude towards first language 

C. Attitude towards first culture 

D. Attitude towards second language 
E Attitude towards second culture 

It would also be quite useful to include a description of the ^sociopolitical 
climate in which these ne^ds lay. The most important point to remember, 
however, is to fit the computer to the needs, not to fit the needs to the 
computer. 

Again, establishing objectives for a computer-assisted bilingual education 
\ project will be like establishing objectives for any bilingual education pro- 

gram, with the inclusion of a few additional considerations. For example, 
one might use the following criteria for establishing ohieclives for a regular 
bilingual program. 

1. Di> the objectives idcntiiy learning outcomes? 

2. Are they consistent with the needs (language, content area, and iifTect)'' 

3. Are they precise, achievable, beneficial, politically appropriate, and 
measurable' 

When incorporating. a CAI component, the following additional questions 
should be considered. ' 

1. Why IS CAI being implemented ' 

2. In what domains is CAI to show an advantage (time, costs, student 
performance, attitude and motivation, management, or research)? 

3. How will the computer be used to best help the teacher and the stu- 
dents (testing, teaching, reviewing, drilling, remedial teaching, for math, 
for ESL, etc.)' 

4 Which students, (how many, and for what length of time) would most 
benefit ^'rom CAI. ' 
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5. Will the CAI project satisfy a single puipose (fulfilling the bilingual 
program's specific commitments) or several purposes (fulfilling needs 
for several programs, the entire school or district)? 

6. Will the program's products (lessons, computer programs, curricula, 
and handbooks) be disseminated? 



" Ai qtiirin^ Eifiupment 

Obviously, the biggest obstacle to acquiring computer hardware is fund- 
ing. Dennis (1978:14) presents some creative remedies to this problem by 
ofTering the following suggestions. 

1 Rent a terminal and talk a nearby umversitv into the use of their 
computer. 

2 Rent a terminal and talk a bank or other business into donalmg access 
to their computer. 

'S. The school administration already uses computers for their work and 
yc^u talk them into sharing the resource with instruction. 

4. A teacher agrees to write some administrative programs for the school 
or district if they will get the computers for both uses. 

5 lalk a ItKal business or benefactor into donating a small computer 
system m exchange for doing some computing jobs for the donor. 

6 Talk the administration into buying a small computer in kit form. The 
students do the assembly and save considerable nionev, in addition to 
having a great learning experence. 

7. Work in a fairy land" school in which your administrator walks in 
one day and ' hands you" an instructional computer. 

Friedenberg (1981) suggests that bilingual program staff propose sharing 
computer equipment with; other programs, such as gifted programs In ad- 
dition she provides a list possible funding sources for purchasing or leas- ^ 
mg computer equipment. These include local schtwl funds, ESEA Title VII* 
funds (if a CAI component was included in the proposal), state bilingual 
funds, HSF:A Title IV-B funds for library and audiovisual equipment, shar- 
ing with other pmgrams (HSEA Title I, ESAA Title VII, or state/federally- 
lundeU gifted programs), and contributions from the PTA. 

After the funding arrangements have been determined, one or a few in- 
dividuals should be in charge of "researching ' computer equipment. The 
following steps should be followed* ^ 

1 Read up. Different computers are capable of carrying out considerably 
different tasks with different capacities, speeds, and prires. Secure 
sume consumer-orfcnted literature about computers and try to get a 
feel for which machines can suit your needs 

2 (io to a computer store in your area tind |iH)k at the equipment, com- 
pare pnces, and talk to the sales people. Do not be afraid to ask 
questions As little as you may feel you know about Computers, the 
vendors will know even less about bilingual educiition. Pick up litcr- 
aUirc wboul each miichine you look at 

^ lake the information you have thus far gained and once again review 
your needs and objectives Speak with your colleagues and anyone 
else whose input could be of help to you. 
4 i<cturn lo^^rtfcompiiler store and spcuk more seriously with the vert- 
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dors. Explain !o !hem exactly how you intend to use the computers 
and see what they recommend. Ask them for the names of other 
schools in your area that have similar equipment. Visit those schools 
and find out if they are satisfied (instructionally and mechanically). 

5 When you are ready to make a purchase, review the following check- 
list to be certain you get only what you w.int and need 

A Mcffion Capiu it} 

— m line with your present needs'* 

—expandable for your future needs'* 
B Iniuit Equipment 

— via cassette (slow but relatively inexpensive) 

— via disk (faster but more expensive) r 
C CiHirM'warn.' 

— Are appropriate programs available'^ 
^ — Can I or a colleague program what we need with little difficulty'^ 

— Are ready-made (appropriate) programmed cassettes disks 
available at a rea>onable cost'* 
I) Output Eipiiptncnt \ 

— video display (CRT) f Do I need these now* 

— hard copy (printer) i (ian I add these in the tuture* 

— audio device (voice svnthesi/er ^ 
h Scnu c and Rciiuhilit\ ^ 

— warranty* 

—service available close by * 

6 Once you have the equipment, read all the accompanying literature 
carefuljy Make sure that you and your colleagues understand how to 
iise thf equipment before you begin showing the students. 

.\i ipWiHiiK^ul ih \L htpim: ( {nirscnarc 

Unfortunately, due to the somewhat lackluster response given to CAI b> 
primary ind secondary schools, there has been insufficient commercial de- 
velopment of vomputeri/eil lessons, or courseware Those schools that have , 
les ponded to CAI enthusiastically have had to rely on wbateve** courseware 
IS commeuially available, borrowing courseware from other districts. 
<id<ipting programs from commercially-.'^vailablc books, and developing their 
ownxoursewiire from scratch- 

IX'vcloping computer courseware fri>m scratch has the benefit of provid- 
ing students with progr<ims specifically geared for their particular curricu- 
'':r... mit has the disadvantage of requiring much time. cost, ttnd planning 
One well-inientioned teacher, for example, tiH>k great care in selecting ap- 
pri>pnate curnpuier harilware and in wriung several innovative arithmetic 
gan*cs for his primary school students. Kach lesson began with a rather 
tiioroiigh c\planatK>n of how to use a computer terminal, followed by an 
arithmetic qui/ Thus, students were re introduced to computer termina! 
use and re-qui//eJ each time I hey began a new lesson In addition, his 
lessons did not tit together into a well- planned curriculum i>r "packiige/* 
Ibis viearly illustrates the need for careful curriciilinn planning hcforc les- 
son de^eK>pment negms. 

Since courseware design is time consuming, costly, and requires expertise 
m both educ«itionaI materiafs development an I computer programming, the 

? 
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most etfieien! v^ay in which !o develop compuierizcd Ic^^on^ would be to 
train teachers to develop the lessons and have high school students (vol- 
unteers from a computer club or hourly-paid) program them 

Teachers should be aware of the follow ing principles when designing com- 
puter courseware. 

I. Like the planning of any lesson, computerized lessons should include 
a measurable objective, entering prerequisites, and a means in which 
lo evaluate whether the objective has been attained. 

2 Students should be able to control their own path through a lesson. 
This can be accomplished by providing a lesson inuex to which stu- 
dents have access at any time or by providing them with a series of 
options after each lesson or section,, such as: 



What will \ou do* 

A. continue to the next lesson 

B go through this lesson once »igain 

C return to the previous lesson 

1>- take the quiz on this lesson 



f-nede.iberg (1979) provides several suggestions tor the development of 
( Al courseware for children They are as follows 

1 Make sure the lesson content follows a logical sequence 

— present easy before hard 

— regular before irregular 

— general before exception 

—a before b, I betbre 2, first before second 

— mahe sure part 2 drill doesn't contain content trom part ^ 

2 Make formats consistent The following format is suggested 

— lule and or example 
—short dnil (5 items) 

— I ule and or example 

— short dnil (5 items) 

— instructional rime examining all rules presented in the ksson 

It a k-sson has one part for second giadrrs and one part for fifth 
graders, put a game at the end of each part so that the second graders 
do not have to attempt fifth grade material to get to a game 
^ Make re displavs are attractive to the eye 

— m.ike them balanced-looking 
— make them centered 

— m.ike sure there is plenty of spacing 

—where too much spate e<ists. make words o\ figures larger 
4 Don t present too much writing at one time It discourages the user 
from leading It fry these 
—user presses a certain key after each sentence to hung on the next 
sentence 

—divide mto logical groups and block in or frame each gioup 

— wiiic mside ar. illusltation 

— m.ikc insiniclfons lead like comics 
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5. Avoid using weapons (guns, tanks, and bombs) excessively. Try rock- 
ets, spaceships, animals, and sports activities. 

6. Give lots of reward for correct work. Try to avoid rewaids that are 
too repetitious or corny. 

7. While doing drills, students like to see how much they have accom- 
plished and how much more they have to do. 

— use tool of measurement (thermometer, rising rocket, emptying 
hourglass) as the student is doing a dnil. 

— in matching drills, cross out items as they are correctly answered. 

— during short drills, present items one at a time, but leave an- 
swered i'ems on. 

8 Try to make games competitive (e.g., bv speed or number correct). 
Students may compete against each o!her or against the computer 

9. Use graphics and animate as much as possible. Use various sizes and 
types of writing. For children, usually the larger the writing, the 
belter. 

10. Punctuate, spell, and capitahze as a textbook would. If a student 
answers a drill correctly but forgets to punctuate, tell the user to 
correct the punctuation, but do not reject the response. 

II Avoid sex biases in your lessons. 

Matuiiiitu:. Sttpcnisinv und L\aliuitui^ 

CAI projects must be carefully managed, supervised, and evaluated. 
Francis (1977) identifies several issues that a CAI site manager superviser 
would most likely have to address. They include: 

1 To uhat extent will recreational uses be permitted*' 

2 \Vho will be given priority to use the computer(s) and for how long? 

3 How can teachers and programmers be rewarded (non-monitarily) for 
exemplary work * 

4 Which teachers will be selected (asked *) to write lessons'* 

5 Is the computer-assisted bilingual education project achieving the ob- 
jectives set out in the planning stages of the program? 

The final issue can be best addressed by carrying out a program cvalua- 
tk>n Although technically the evaluation would only be responsible for 
iletermining whether or not the pre-established program objectives were 
attained (allowing for any evaluation model that considers objectives), Fran- 
cis (1977) points out that, "one simply lunnot avoid a comparative evalu- 
ation.'* That IS, since the use of computers in educational programs (especially 
bilingual prognims) is still relatively rare, colleagues, parents, administra- 
tors, and funding sources will most likeiy want to know whether the effort 
(and expense) was worthwhile. Thus, no matter how unstructured, an at- 
tempt must be made to compare ** on-line*' and ' off-line" learner 
performance. 



COMPLTER.ASSISTKD BILINGUAL EDLCATION PROGRAMS 
IN EXISTENCE 



In the past, educational institutK^ns implementing computer-assisted in- 
struction have mainly existed at the univers:ty level. Public schtx)ls have 
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been a bil slouei lo catch on, ^*iih elementary schools being ihe slowest 
I hose primary and secondary schools thai have implemenied Q\\ have 
done so w,ih ihe philosoph> ihal computers are Co be used mainlv for ihe 
cKceplionallv lalenccd. lo leach compuier promniming skills. A few public 
schools have Neniured lo provide remedial help in malh skills and a very 
tew have gone so far as lo provide practice in a range of skills to students 
in special educalwn and bilingual education programs. 

This section uill describe four computer-assisted bilingual education pro- 
grams at the primary schiwl le\el 



Tlw Southwest 



The Dallas Independent School District (Drdlas, Texas) has been using 
Kadio Shack TRS Ws. a voice synthesizer that speaks to each child by 
name, and a printer so each student can get printed confirmation of her/his 
prepress. Their elementary curriculum is composed of a math component 
and a Spanish hnglish reading and language comprehension component 
I he pn>gram ,^ a transitwnal one in that the children learn on the computer 
in Spanish while thc> learn English in class. Once English has been mas- 
tered, the student con'inties the computerized instruction in Eng^sh The 
program is intended to supplement the teacher s efforts, and most sessions 
last onI> about ten minutes. Teachers ha%e reported great improvements i 
Ihe student s score*- because of the computers. 



Uw Mhh\c\t 

Ihe DanMlle l>ubhc .SchiH>l District (Danville, llhno.s) began implement- 
Ms computer-assisted '»ilmgual education progr am wiih the PLATO sys- 

,.1. a sophistiC'iteo f me-shanng computer system connected to th- 

niNersit> of Illinois by phone lines. Unlike home or micro-computers^ 
1 .ATO offered creative and detailed graphics, animation, a touch panel for 
ihose fiH> young to type, and access to any of thousands of computerized 
lessons developed by experts at the university. 

Wiih the assistance of a Title VII Basic Bilingual Grant, the Danville 
p.- gnim was able to lease four computer terminals, which were placed in 
the library of the elementary school that housed the bilingual program The 
students, all of whom where Mexican American, were referred to the com- 
puter center on a remedial basis. With the permission of the University of 
Illinois, staff from Danville's liilingual program chose the most frequently- 
used math lessons and translated them into Spanish. In addition, the staff 
designed approximately fifty ESL and language art^ lessons that werc pro- 
gnimmed by houriy-paiH high school students. Because institutionalizing 
the use of n.AlO proved to be too costly, the Danville School District 
rccentl> purchased eleven micriKomputers that were placed'in individual 
classrooms Courseware is being developed in malh, science. English lan- 
guage arts. Spanish language arts, and ESL. Students are still referred to 
Ihe compuier on a remedial basis. Future plans include developing course- 
ware for the m;in> Hmong children who have recently bcen cnicnng their 
schools *^ 
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The Sorthi'iiM 

Staff at the Univcisity of Vermont's Center for Communication Disorders 
are presently developmg courseware for limited-English-proticicncy excep- 
tional children. Their programs have focused on language assessment uti- 
lizing an Apple II Plus (48k) microcomputer interfaced with a Mountain 
Computer Super T.Uker. linlike many other speech synthesizers, this system 
provides speech synthesis capabilities that actually digitize a human voice, 
rather than generating it. Thus, the voices of actual native speakers are 
used, so the speech is natural soundmg and assessment can be carried out 
m any language providing one model with native competence is available. 
In addjtion, a three-button panel was designed so that children would not 
have to attempt typing. Most of their courseware is in French and Hmong. 
Future plans (hopes?) include establishing bilingual CAI sites in New Hamp- 
shire for French-speaking children, in Maine for French, Cambodian, Lao- 
tian, Thai, and Vietnamese-speaking children, in Massachusetts for 
Portuguese- speaking children, in Rhinie Island for Hmong children, and in 
C«>nnc<. ticut for Spanish-speaking children. 

l.inui. Fvru 

The American .School of Lim« has recenth established a computer lab 
to intrinJuce programming skills to their students. Their liardware includes 
three Radio Shack TRS-80s and two Apple II computers. 

In recent years, the enrollment at the American Schixjl included more 
and more Peruvian and other non- American children. Tins has created a 
need to provide classes in the teaching of Fnglish as a second language. 
Modest attempts have recently begun to provide these students with ESI- 
courseware. At this point, the compMter-assisted H SI. is being implemented 
on a limited and experimental basis. All actual teaching iKcurs in the class- 
riH>m and the computer is used mainly in the drill and practice mode. Stu- 
dents use the computer dunng their free time. 

huturc Seals 

Wilson and Fox (l9Hh claim that, "within ten years, micriKomputers 
will become at least t.iree times as prinluctivc as they are now at half the 
cost " Despite this promising prediction, there are still critical needs lim- 
iting the implenfK'ntation of effective computer-assisted instructwn pro- 
grams. More than ten years ago, Luskin ( 1970) presented a list of the most 
critical obstacles to the development of CAI They are. 

1 availjibility of individuals with appropriate competent skills, 

2 sufficient local funds for implementation, 

^ sufficient funds for research and development. 
4 attitude of faculty: 

lack of sufficient incentives to stimulate preparation of educational 

softwar*', 

6. piHir dtKUinent.!»kin of educational software, and 

7. existence of a communications gap between educators and represen- 
tatives of industry. 
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Unfortunalelv. the situation has not changed much since that time. Feu 
-chools of education offer programs that tram iridiMduals m both course- 
ware de\elopment and m programming Many schiwl teachers stilf fear that 
computers will either replace thcni or burden them Teacher education in- 
sliluuons rarely include computer literacy in their training programs. There 
IS still a great need to de\eIop and disseminate courseware and to research 
the academic and cost effect ivcness of CAL 

In bilingual education, it would be particularly worthwhile to examine 
not only the academic effecti\eness of CAI. but also the effects it may have 
on student moti\ation and self-concept. More and better communication is 
needed among primary and secondary schiwl CAI sites and between edu- 
cators and hardware sofiwarc vendors. And. as is always the case with 
bi/ingual education, more funds arc needed for research, materials devel- 
opment, and fi r the acquisition of hardware. 

Despite the n*any obstacles, bilingual educators must continue to explore 
and implement innovative ways in which to educate and motivate limited- 
English -proficiency children In these days of austcrifv, we must learnoto 
communicate and share with others more than ever. Teachers should not 
feel intimidated by the emergence of computers, but instead, should wel- 
come them as an aid to both them and their students. 
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f\j PLENTY OF BDJNGUAL TEACHERS' 
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INTRODUCTION 

Imagine reading a report on Planned Variation Head Start. Follow Through, 
or the First Grade Reading Studies, and finding the only information re- 
ported about \hc types of instruction each program represented was the 
information that all the classes were conducted in English. What conclusions 
would, you draw from the different outcomes reported for the various 
programs? 

rhis may seem absurd when talking about programs for the mains. ream 
of U.S. children who are native speakers of English. Educators and the 
general public find it easy to recognize that there are important differences 
between educational programs serving the English-speaking majority. How- 
ever, there seems to be a tendency to lump together all bilingual education 
programs serving the non-English-speaking child It is often reported that 
' bilingual education "works" or "docs not work' ased on a single dimen- 

sion of the programs being used as the basis of th ^ claim: the fact that two 
languages were used as the medium of instruction. 

This forum on the **technoiogy** of bilingual education seems like an 
appropriate place to discuss the fact that there is undoubtedly as much 
diversity among bilingual education programs as there is among classrooms 
in which only English is used. By paying'more attention to the details of 
this diversity, it is hoped that this paper will help move the discussion past 
the beachhead question of whether bilingual education **works'*. to higher 
ground where the relevant question is **What program elements will make 
bilingual education uork better?'* 
The Individualized Bilingual Instruction (IBI) program discussed in this 
fn paper represents a bilingual education program that has been judged **suc- 
cessful". It has been nationally validated by the U.S. Department of Edu- 
CM cation and listed in their directory of Educational Programs That Work.^ 

o As detailed later, the IBI program has demonstrated with several groups 

^ of Spanish-speaking children served over the past ten years, that with three 

C or more years attendance in the bilingual program, children's test scores in 

English can be brought up to a level nearly ^qual to their Spanish. At the 
same time the bilingual program strengthe^is their primary language skills 
so that they demonstrate significantly higher vocabulary and reading skills 
in Spanish than a comparison group of comparable linguistic background. 
And on the average, after three years of attendance. Spanish-dominant chil- 
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(Iren in che IBI program have been able Co score ac or abwe nacional norms 
in bolh anchmecic and English reading tests. 

This paper will provide information on the 'technology ' of the IBI pro- 
gram; the type of curriculum selected and how an<l why the staff was se- 
lected and tramed, as well as mformation on teaching methods and classroom 
organization. This discussion will include instructional elements that relate 
particularly to the bilingual bicultural needs of the children served, but it 
will also include discussion of many more general mstructional techniques 
that the IBI program adapted from other successful educational programs, 
many of which are not bilingual. 

As more case studies of successful, or for that matter unsuccessful, bi- 
lingual programs find their way into the literature, it mav be possible to 
identify common elements that will improve program effectiveness. The use 
of dual languages for instruction will remain as the core requirement of 
programs for non-English-speaking children, since bilingual education is 
predicated on the axiori that children need to be able to understand the 
language of instruction if they are to learn from it. However, when this 
principle has been sufficiently accepted to allow us to direct our attention 
to other program elements that produce eflfcclive learning, the technology 
of bilingual education will take a gre jt leap forward 

HISTORY OF THE IBI PROGRAM 

Ten years ago the Office of Bilingual Education requested educational 
agencies to develop a program model that would uniquely meet the needs 
of the children of Spanish-speaking migrant farm workers. Migrant families 
who moved between Texas and Washington State brought together educa- 
tors from these two states, and a unique program proposal was developed 
that goes by the name of IBI, or Individualized Bilingual Instruction. It 
involved setting up parallel programs m both Washington and Texas, plus 
a mobile component in which teachers moved with children leaving Texas 
in the migrant stream and served them at temporary sites as they moved 
north and back to Texas again. This mobile component eventually served 
children moving to Illinois, Oregon and Idaho as well as to Washington 
State. 

The central feature of the program model is that the primary teaching 
staff employed are bilingual adults recruited from migrant families. This 
was to facilitate the "mobile component," which was designed to see if 
some greater continuity could be achieved m the schooling of children who 
move several times a year by utilizing someone who moves with them in the 
same family or group of families, to be their teacher for part of the day. 
This bilingual adult teacher guides the children through a prepared bilingual 
curriculum that supplements whatever educational program the local schools 
offer, which ir many cases— particularly in northern states— is not taught 
by bilingual teachers. The progi^m sites in Washington State and in Texas 
that do not move also use the migrant adult teachers, as it was decided to 
develop only one program model. 

The IBI program is now in its tenth year of program operation and has 
served, over the years, about 1,000 children. It has been both a demonstra- 
lK)n and a research program As such, it has kept track of the children's 
progress over a pcnod of years, following a consistent data collection plan. 
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IBI is thef^fore one af the few bilingual education programs in the U.S. 
now producing longitudinal evidence of program effectiveness. 



HOW THE IBI CURRICULUM AND TRAINING MODEL ^ 
EVOLVFO 

In developing the IBI program model, its staff looked at other educational 
pr€>grams that hwJ used a paraprofessionai level of staff to see if these 
programs had been effective, and if their experience would suggest guide- 
lines on the type of curriculum and training that would be needed for mi- ' 
grant adult teachers. 

One such program is known as PSI, or personalized system of instruction* 
which has spawned many similar efforts over the decade of educational 
experimentation since it was first described to the public by Keller in his 
now classic paper Goodbye, Teacher . . (Keller. 1968). The PSI pro- 
gram was first implemented in Brazil, at the college level. As a visiting 
professor from the United States, Keller was teaching in English. Although 
the students kne*v some English, he found that they did not do well in a 
large class situation conducted entirely in their second lai^uage. He there- 
fore developed written course materials to replace the lectures, and he set 
up a personalized system of instruction (PSI) This system involved hir- 
ing tutors who could speak Portuguese to meet with students individually 
on a regular basis. These tutors guided the students through the course 
materials, providing explanations and feedback on the lessons, and checking 
the mastery of tests that were used to decide when the student showed 
sufficient mastery of the materials to move on to the next unit. ^ 

In the past decade, thousands of teachers have offered courscslc' 'owing 
the PSI model, at the elementary, secondary and college level. In general, 
most educators have not used it primarily as a means of overcoming a 
language barrier, as had been the case in Brazil. They thought of it as a 
means of increasing student mastery over what was being achieved through 
large group instruction. At the elementary and secondar>' school level it 
was seen as a form of mastery teaching as advocated by Benjamin Bloom 
in his influential article. 'Learning for Mastery*' (Bloom. I%8). 

Whatever the reasons for using the method, there were many research 
studies indicating it was effective for improving student learning not only 
at the time the class was being taken but in follow-up studies to measure 
retention of learning at a later date (Kulik. Kulik and Cohen. 1979). It 
seemed to have particular relevance for IBI and other bilingual programs 
because it provided an instructional system that could utilize a readily avail- 
able teaching resource— adults (or even older students) from the same eth- 
nic and language group as the children to be served. And these teachers 
could be effective even if they had a limited educational background. 



list* of Paraprofessionai Teachers 

Staff developing the IBI program used many of the key elements of PSI 
to design a prog.'am to meet the needs of Spanish-speaking monolingual and 
bilingual children from age three to third grade. The primary feature adapted 
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to the IBI program was, of course, the use of the paraprofessional teachers 
to guide children through a prepared curriculum, providing individual ex- 
f lanation and feedback, although usually within a sn^alJ group setting. In 
the IBI program, the use of bilingual paraprofessional teachers from the 
same ethnic background as the children served the additional purpose of 
lessening cultural shock as children entered a school environment. Through 
their common language background these teachers could also provide enough 
explanation to be sure the children understood what they were learning 
even when lesson materials required use of the less familiar second lan- 
guage, English. 

\ IBI hires^ core of professional teachers, each of whom supervises from 

/ SIX to ten paraprofessional teachers who in turn work with from 60 to 100 

j or more children. The number of children se ved depends somewhat on the 

I age: fewer preschool children can be served per staff member than school 

age children. 

In the IBI program the bilingual paraprofessional teachers are recruited 
from the same families or group of families as the children served. They 
are screened by a local committee made up of parents and the supervisory 
staff at the local site, and are hired based on the recommendation of this 
screening committee. 

Priority in hiring is given to applicants who have completed high school 
or have their GED (equivalent of a high school diploma based cn testing). 
However, about a third of the IBI teachers have less than a high school 
education when first hired and obtain their GED later as a condition for 
their continued employment. All are bilingual. 

The training of paraprofessional teachers used in the IBI prpg.am is basc3 
on the promise that imitation is the*fastest route to understanding. The 
professional staff demonstrates the Caching skills, both by role playing and 
by stepping in and taking over instruction of an individual child or small 
group with the teacher watching. Each training unit concerns a particular 
set of teaching skills, and after the expl2(nation and demonstration, the 
trainer, observes the teachers as they are teaching and records examples of 
their use of each of the required teaching skills. They later go over these 
observations with tht paraprofessional teacher. At least two observations 
arc done for each training unit, ind then a checklist is completed with 
criteria as to how many of the teaching skills the teacher must be able to 
^'demonstrate consistently" in order to pass the training unit. Follow-up 
observations are also done to check the key behaviors teachers are sup- 
posed to be using and to see if these are bemg maintained some months 
after the initial training. 

Use of Structured. Sequent uil Curriculum 

The second key clement of the PSI model adopted by the IBI program 
IS the development or selection of structured, sequential curriculum mate- 
rials for every subject area laught. These areas include oral Spanish and 
English, reading in Spanish and in English, and math and handwriting. 

Phonetically based, programmed reading materials are used in both Span- 
ish and English: the oral language materials in Spanish and English are also 
very carefully programmed with constant repetition and review so that chil- 
dren retain new vocabulary and structures through continued usage. In 
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most cases the curriculum track extends from the preschool level to third 
grade but is otherwise ungraded There are placement tests to help establish 
>%here a student should begin m the lessons. In-ii revieu paper such as this, 
only the basic charactenstics of the curriculum can be described; specific 
identification and description of the curriculum matenaLs used for each sub- 
ject area are available from other sources (McConnelL 1981) 

U\c oj Ma\ti'r\ Lcurnin^ Pntuiph's 

The third characteristic of PSI used in the IB! program is that all lesson 
materials are mastery oriented There is a criterion of successful perfor- 
mance for every ,mall step in eacfvcurriculum track. This makes it clear to 
even an inexperienced teacher when the child is ready to mgive on, and 
whe . further review is needed. In most cases the curriculum materials 
selected by IBI already had periodic tests or comprehension questions built 
in. In some, however, mastery tests were devised by the IBI staff and 
inserted into the curriculum. 

Teachers record child progress in each curriculum area taught each day, 
and a weekly summary is reviewed by the professional staff and subse- 
quently mailed ttrthe program evaluation office. Problems in individual 
progress are therefore called to the attention of the professional staff who 
can assist the teacher If the child has not mastered whatever is involved 
on first presentation, the professional can devise alternate materials to use 
for remediation and review. The professional staff is therefore ultimately 
responsible for child progress, but the immediate teaching role is by the 
paraprofessional teachers 

liuh\ iduali:cd ln\trm tion 

A fourth key element for PSI programs and for IBI is that the materials 
lend themselves to individualization so children can move through them at 
their own pace In IBI, once the child is able to work in practice sheets, 
workbooks, and programmed reading materials, the program is completely 
self- paced. A group of children are assigned to a paraprofessional teacher 
and they will work side hy side, usually at a large table, with the teacher 
moving from one to the next providing individual assistance, checking work 
and assigning new lessons. No two children in the group are likely to be 
worjong at the same place in the materials. Frequently groups will represent 
a cross-age grouping. The training given IBI teachers includes the skill of 
keeping a group of children on task doing independent work, while provid- 
ing assistance to individual children. 

It was more difficult for IBI to individualize the pre-reading and the oral 
language curricula because the teaching of these subjects depends on oral 
instruction and response. Time constraints made it impractical to provide 
this oral instruction onc-tcvone so these subjects are taught to children in 
a small group gathered around the teacher in a semi-ciicle. To assure that 
each individual child within the group is understanding the lessons, the 
techniques of "direct instruction" are used. This means that the teacher 
provides a response signal and children learn to respond together at that 
signal In this way the teacher can tell if each individual child is able to 
provide the response — not just the most vocal and outgoing* or the child 
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, most comfortable with the language of instruction for that lesson period. 
The teacher also frequently asks inrfividttal children to respond rather than 
the group m order to make sure that each child understands the lesson. 

The teachers ^Iso use some other techniques to let children progress at 
theft- own pace in subject ireas that must be group taught. If only part of 
the group passes a mastery test in the reading primer, for example, the 
teacher will go on to new material ^r part of the lesson period, confining 
questionsvto check individual child mastery to the children ready to work 
in this new section. The whole group is then taken back to review the 
previous section, and during this review the individual questions are di- 
rected to the children who are working at this level. Individualization is also 
achieved by h?ving a number of groups, and by regrouping children if some 
are moving through the materials more quickly than others. The professional 
staff IS re^oqsible for help with regrouping. 

PosUixe Reinfotrement 

The fifth important element in both PSJ and ]B] teaching methods is the 
reinforcement of learning provided by the individual cotitact. The training 
given IB] teachers shows them many techniques for pacing children's work 
so thqre will be many contacts with each child during any one lesson period. ' 
1 he IB! training also places emphasis on how to give encouragement, create 
interest and incentive, praise effort and attention as well as accomplish- 
ment, etc. The very patient and encouraging relationship that exists between 
IBI teachers and the chilaren \\ the program feature that visitors, especially ^ 
parents, comment 'on most frequently. 

Ethnu iiv and Lanvim^i- Use by ^taff 

As mentioned before, all of the paraprofessional teachers in the IBl pro- 
gram represent the same ethnic group as the children served, and all are 
bilingual. There ,s an unusual degree of parental participation in the ]R] 
T^^Tr' IVI*''! r«=Presentatives of the parent group, 

together with local administrators, actually select all teacheis that are hired 
I he loca screening committee uses .nformal means to decide whether ap- 
^>llcant^ k.now enough English and Spanish to teach in the program. For 
example, the teacher applicants may be asked to respond to questions or 
to read in both languages, or they may be asked to translate something from 
one language to the other. The type of Spanish and English used by teachers 
reflects that used in the community. 

A frequently raised issue in bilingual education is how important it is that ' 
teachers be good speech models for the children. ]n this case the choice 
was dictated by necesMty; it would nol ffave been possible to staff the 
program with adults from the migrant population and at the same time obtain 
te-Khers who would be able to be a speech model, in eithcr'Spar^ish or 
English, that was substantially better than, or at least different from the 
speech the children ordinarily hear On the other hand, the ]B1 program 
has not created what Gonzales ( 1977) refers lo as a "third language" prob- ' 
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lem for the children. By this Gonzales means that the attempt in some 
programs io provide ' standard'' Spanish or Enghsh confuses the children 
and requires them to learn a "third language ', which is a "prestige ' form 
of the local dialect. 

The importance of having teachers who represent the same ethnic back- 
grounds as the children served by bilingual programs is another much dis- 
cussed issue, Proponentsjiave argued for the benefits of rapport and the 
motivation that is associated with role models of the same ethnic group 
(Gudschinsky, 1971, Modiano. 1975). The other side of the issue has been 
found in some research that noted that teachers from a minority ethnic 
group had often changed social classes in the course of qualifying to teach, 
and that the barrier set tip by social class differences made some minority 
teachers have relatively little rappor' with the minority students they were 
teaching (Paulston, 1977) 

Since the IBI teachers were recruited from the same families as the chil- 
dren ser\'ed by the program, they do not represent a different social class. 
In addition, they have all of the advantages that may stem from having a 
common language and cultural background a^ the children In addition, a<i 
migrants or ex -migrants, the IBI teachers have a sympathetic understanding 
of the problems of acquiring an education when schooling must be disrupted 
by frequent moves, and this may help them to be both patient and encour- 
aging With the children they teach, as well as very intent that the children 
succeed in overconning the odds in acquiring an education. 

Patterri ot Uinvuof^v U sti^c 

Another much discussed cU-ea within bilingual education concerns whether 
the languages should be used 'together", i.e., by the *.ame teachers, some- 
time< switching from one language to anotf^er within a teaching period: or 
whether they should be kept "separate", eith^er through having certain staff 
who use only one language or the other, or by having time blocks within 
the day when otilly one language is used. 

One of the arguments in favor of separation of languages centers on the 
prevention of confusion or mixture of languages, which may result in chil- 
dren not learning either language adequately. Another argument in favor of 
separate time blocks for language use is that this system provides the in- 
centive to learn both languages to the level of communicative competence. 
!t IS presumed that the time block approach will enable the student to learn 
the concepts they need academically in their primary language, but will also 
force them to practice with the language in which they are less fluent at 
other times in their daily schedule. 

There are arguments on the other side of this issue as well ( Mackey. 1972; 
Jacobson, 1981 ). Some of these arguments are that if a child does not under- 
stand something, the longer he or she has to wait for clarification in the 
o.ther language, the less beneficial it will be. The child may have forgotten 
the question by the time the answer is provided. This occurs when time 
bliKks are rigidly adhered to for language usage. Mackey argues that '"'hen 
children with different language backgrounds are found in the same group, 
it IS much easier to keep the whole group attentive and learning if the 
teacher can switch k^flguages when he or she senses children from the 
"other ' language preference are tuning out. Other arguments are that it is 
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costly lo provide a separatr staff for each language, and chac ic reduces che 
number . subjects chr. can be caught and increases boredom when essen- 
tiaJly Che same lessons are roucinely repeaccd in che ocher language. 

Because much of che ceachei child inceraccion in che IBI program is on 
a one-co-one basis, che conimunicacive paccern chac seemed mosc workable 
resembles chac becween parenc and child in a bilingual home. Teachers 
swicch from one language co che ocher as necessary Co try co achieve under- 
stondmg and communicacion wich a parcicular child. Working wich a group 
of children, che ceacher may frequencly change languages from one child Co 
Che nexc dependmg on each child's compecency in ch** Cwo langauges 

The excepcion co chis is chal teachers are coined lo use mainly English 
for mstruccionv modeling, asking comprehension questions and praise when 
they are teaching English reading or oral English, and conversely use mainly 
Spamsh while teaching oral Spanish or Spanish reading. If the ^ ask a ques- 
tion and get no response, they may rephrase the questk)n into the other 
language m order to find out if the child doesn't know the answer or just 
didn t understand what was being asked. Children frequently ask what cer- 
tain words mej^n, and teachers translate. 

The IBI program is a very "language intensive" program in that the 
individual co..tact requires that every child must respond repeatedly to ques- 
tions directed only to him or her, unlike a group teaching si nation in which 
the more vocal children may do all the talking. Because of the curriculum 
content m both languages, the child must use both languages to some extent 
in order to re: oond, and these must be communicative responses that go 
beyond Single wurds. Initially teachers may have to model responses m the 
seconj language, which the child repeats, but they become more competent 
in formulating iheir own responses with time. 

The Lanf^uof^e m Whuh Readme Instmcfum i\ Started 

Whether reading instruction should be started in the child's first or second 
language is an issue that has been the basis of more theoretical discussion 
and research than perhaps any other in bilingual education. The theoretical 
arguments advanced are almost all in favor of the logic of starting reading 
in the language most familiar to the child. The empirical evidence, however 
IS very mixed as to which method is faster in advancing the reading skills 
of the child, or which leads to greater comprehension particularly of the 
second language (Engle, 1975). 

Eventually the IBl progrrm may provide some useful comp ive evi- 
dence on this issue, in that until 1980, all children started reading instruction 
in English, their second language, for reasons that wHI be explained later 
However, beginning m 1980, with the consent of the parents, most of the 
new enrollees at one site were switched to initial reading instruction m 
Spanish. The progress they make in both Spanish and English reading over 
time Will be compared to the accumulated test results for children with 
whom ?he initial reading instruction has been in English. Nothing will have 
changed except the order of initial reading instruction (i.e., the same cur- 
nculum matenals u.sed, number^and competency of stafTing time devoted 
to reading as a subject, and the same home background m terms of linguistir 
competency of the children and family support for language development 
and reading skills). All of these are factors that have not been adeqi;ately 
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controlled in many of the previous comparative bilingual reading research 
studies. 

The historical reason uhy IB I started reading m Hnglish is that when 
reading was added to the IBI curriculum, the project staff was unhappy 
with available commercial curriculum materials that might be used to pro- 
vn1e beginning reading skills leading into the programmed Spanish reading 
curriculum that had been selected. The project felt it needed to develop its 
own pnmer for Spanish reading and it took time to develop and field test 
these curriculum materials. In the meantime, the English reading curricu- 
lum was started since the curriculum materials were readily available. 

Once the IBI staff had the beginning Spanish reading curndlum devel- 
oped, the proposal was made to (he parents that the sequence of reading 
instruction should be changed In general, the parents were not in favor of 
this Their position seemed to be basically, "if something is working, why 
change it***' Parents of Texas children who moved north to school in which 
children had been learning to read only in Rnglish from the beginning of 
first grade were pleased that their children, who had receive j the IBI pre- 
school reading program in English, seemed to be able to keep up. They 
were further reassured by the fact that when Spanish reading was intro- 
duced, the children had already learned basic reading skilK and therefore 
they were able to learn Spanish reading very quickly. In very little time 
they acquired significantly better reading \kills in Spanish than the com- 
parison children who started reading in Spanish and Fnglish at the same 
time m the Texas school system. 

When the IBI program applied for funding as a demonstration project in 
this issue was again discussed with parents At that time the value of 
comparing the reading approaches was discussed and most of the parents 
agreed to trying the other approach, which would introduce Spanish read- 
ing first, as pait of the demonstration 



HOW EFFKCTIVE IS THE IBI PROGRAM? 

Ihv Stiuh Sample 

Of the children served in the IBI pn>gram since 1971. 50 percent entered 
the program as monolingual Spanish speakers. This high percentage of chil- 
dren who knew no Knghsh is due to such factors as having one site on the 
lexas border with Mexico, and the relatively high number of recent immi- 
grants- among migrant children even in Washington state. An additional 28 
percent were dominant in .'Jpaiish but had some knowledge of English. For 
the purpi»c of the longitudinal study of progra t outcomes, only these 
children, whose primary language was Spanish, have been included in the 
study sample. It was presumed that the effectiveness of the program with 
these children from ni»n- hnglish -speaking homes would be of the greatest 
interest since »hey .tc presumably the group that is the greatest concern to 
school districts implementing bilingual education programs. Of the children 
in the sample, over 98 percent have one or both parents who are Mexican 
O) Mexican American. 

I he project has used the Wide Range Achievement Test since 1974 as a 
measure of arithmetic skills and Hnglish reading, so the longitudinal study 
includes all tests of children age five to nine who were tested during the 
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years 1974 Ihroi-*^ 1979 (1,020 tests). It also included the Spanish and 
English vtxrabulary tests for these same children, covering the same time 
p«;riod. The program did not have Spanish reading data for the same time 
period, so the results reported in the paper are those taken from the 1980 
program year evaluation 

The Study Desti^n 

Because the IB! program serves migrant children who move in and out 
of the area, attendance is quite irregular. Only about 20 percent of the 
childrwn in the total program are involved in the mobile component in which 
the teachers follow the children to set up services in another state. This 
results in a somewhat longer period of attendance each year for ihese chil- 
dren, but even this is full of interruptions because of the time lapse in 
moving the program and setting up at a new site, and the fact that families 
move at different times. The average length of attendance of children at one 
location within a calendar year is about five months. 

Under these circumstances, the usual evaluation pattern of doing testing 
all at one time in the fall or the spring would have missed many children 
and resulted in testing children whose period of attendance prior to the test 
date had been vastly different. To overcome this difficulty, attendance is 
kept individually for each child If the child attends the program for sixty- 
seven days and is then gone for nine months and comes back, the first day 
back becomes day sixty-eight. Children are then individually post tested 
after each interval of 100 days of actual attendance. 

For purpose of analysis, the grouping of child tests based on years of 
enrollment in the program would also hav<r been very misleading because 
of the uneven and shortened period of attendance within each school year. 
Therefore, attendance groupings were made to correspond to the equivalent 
of the normal public school 180-day school year. Thus, the children's tests 
after 100 days of attendance are reported as ' one-half year" since these 
tests would be the closest to 90 days, which represents half a school year. 
Other tests were assigned to the nearest school year equivalent of the at- 
tendance at the time of testing. It was pt)ssible to carry out the analysis for 
ooe, two and three years. There were not enough children with the atten- 
dance equivalent of four school years or more to carry the analysis beyond 
three years, so for this study the three year category means three or more 
years attendance. 

Standard scores were used so tests could be combined across age levels, 
and analysis of variance was then earned out between groups representing 
difTenng periods of attendance m the IBI program Spanish-leading IB! 
children were compared to children of like grade level in a neighboring 
school and a t-test was used to measure the significance of difference. When 
significance is reported, it means significant beyond the .05 level of prob- 
ability. Analysis of test data in greater detail than could be reported in this 
paper is available from other sources (McConnell, I9H0. I9KI) 

htuhni's AnthnU'tH 

lest scores from the math subtest of the Wide Range Achievement Test 
are found in Figure I Without the bilingual mdividuali/cd curriculum. 
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MATH SCORKS 
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M(jlRh I Mean siandard seores in malh on the >\ide Range Achievement 
lest h\ peruHl of aliendante in lndi\iduah/ed Bilingual Instructum 
progam 

Spanish-speaking niigr<:ni children across grade levels had an average stan- 
dard score of eighty-four which corresponds to the fourteenth percentile 
by national norms. Children who had been in the iBl program for 100 days, 
or about half a school year had an average standard score of eighty-nine, 
which corresponds to the twenty-third percentile. Even after this short 
period of attendance, the superiority of the children in the IBl program over 
that of the 'zero attendance * gioup is statistically significant. Many school 
districts who have migrant children can serve them only four or five months. 
This finding would indicate that even within this time period the individu- 
alized bilinguai curriculum can produce significant academic gams. 

After attending the iBl program for the equivalent of one school year, the 
average standard score in math had increased to ninty-six, which is at the 
thirty-ninth percentile by national norms. After the equivalent of two school 
yeass in the iBi program, children had an average standard score of 102, 
at the fifty-fifth percentile, or slightly above the median score achieved by 
the English-speaking children with whom this test was normsd. Children in 
the IBl program for three or more years had an average standard score in 
math of 108, which corresponds to the seventieth percentile, well above 
national norms. 

English Reading 

Figure 2 depicts the test scores achieved in English reading as measured 
by the Wide Range Achievement Test. How children would have done with- 
out the program is represented by the zero attendance group, which achieved 
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a mean standard score of e^hty. This corresponds to the ninth percentile 
based on the national norms, which were developed with native English- 
speaking children. 



I NGUSH RhADING SCORES 
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l-Kil RK 2 Mean standard scores in reading on the Wide Range Achievement 
Test b> perKHJ of attendance tn Individualized Bilingual InMructKtn 
progam ^ 

After one-half school year, the average standard score had risen to eighty- 
four— still more than a standard deviation below the national norms, but 
significantly higher than the children who did not have the program. After 
attendance equivalent to one school year, the mean standard score had risen 
!o eighty-six. corresponding to the eighteenth percentile by national norms. 
After the equivalent of two school years the average score reached ninety- 
iwo. which would be within the low **normal range**, and which corre- 
sponds to the thirtieth percentile. After three or more years in the IBl 
program the children had achieved a standard score of iOO. exactly at the- 
national norm of the fiftieth percentile. These fitidings indicate that it took 
three years to bring these Spanish-speaking children, initially very low in 
English reading skills, up to national norms. In math the same children 
reached national norms after two years, and exceeded the norms by three 
or more years m the individualized bilingual cu'^riculum. 

Spanish Readmit 

Ftgure 3 illustrates the findings relative to test scores in Spanish reading, 
in this case compared to migrant children of comparable grade levels from 
a neighboring school. 
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of Spanish reading, fur comparison group jnd for children receiving 
Individuah/ed Bilingual InslruciHin prt^gram 

Since ihk f^^i Joes nol publish standard scores, the analysis reported in 
Figure 3 uses raw scores and is separately reported for each grade level. 
The analysis is not based on period of attendance in the program because 
Spanish reading is not started until children have attended the program long 
enough to have reached a certain level in the English reading curriculum. 
Therefore there are not enough children tested at less than two years at- 
tendance for statistical analysis at the lower attendance categories. Many 
IBI children are reading in English at the preschool level, however so there 
are children who have started Spanish reading as eariy as the first grade. 

It is clear from the test scores reported that children in the IBI program, 
who have learned to read first in English, have significantly better scores in 
Spanish reading than children in the comparison group tested at a neigh- 
boring school where instruction is not individualized, arid where both Span- 
ish and English reading were started at the same time. 



Spanish and Enfilish Vm-ahulary 

Figure 4 reports the effect of different periods of attendance in the IBI 
program on children's vocabulary scores in both Spanish and in English. 
By showing the development in both languages in the same figure, it is 
possible to see the relationship between the first and second lariguage over 
time. 

This figure demonstrates that the bilingual program produces very rapid 
gains in English vocabulary. By three years the children's test scores in 
English are neariy as high as their test scores in Spanish, and their Spanish 
has also improved during this time. 
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Individualized Bilingual Instruttum program 

The gain in English is enough to bt statistically significant even after 
attendance of only half a year and it continues to improve with each ad- 
ditional penod of attendance. Vocabulary scores in Spanish also make a 
small increase for each period of attendance in the program. In Spanish the 
'iifTerence in scores docs not become large enough to be statistically sig- 
nificant until two years of program attendance. 

The fact that both English and Spanish scores increased is a significant 
finding. MacNamara (1966) theorized that there was a "balance effect" for 
children who become bilingual, which meant that as a child acquired a 
second language there would be a lowered proficiency in the primary lan- 
guage. These findings do not support this theory. 

Lambert (1975) proposed a theory as to why becoming bilingual seemed 
to produce different effects under different circumstances. He used the 
term "additive" bilingualism for circumstances in which the child's home 
language is the national language, and is favorably developed by the home. 
For this child, acquinng a second language would be "additive" — would 
take nothing away from the first language, would add the second language 
with accompanying benefits on scholastic achievement and possibly greater 
ct)gnitive flexibility, and yet other advantages unmapped by present research. 
Children whose first language was a minority language, and whose home 
circumsUnces did not foster gcxMJ linguistic development, were in what he 
termed a situatKin of "subfractive" bilingualism— learning a second Ian- 
guage might take away from the first language if the child made; a language 
shift. This might lead to lowered scholastic achievement and possibly cog- 
nitive deficits as well. 
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This evidence is therefore importain to this debate. It represents a lon- 
gitudinal study of children from a minority language situation who are learn- 
ing a second language, English, which is the national language. They come 
from a home situation that is not associated with good linguistic develop- 
ment. This represents the situation of 'subiractivc * bilingualism in which 
Lambert would have predicted negative effects academically and in terms 
oflanguage maintenance, if children were put into the traditional English- 
only classrooms Children in the bilingual program have made very lai^e 
gains in English; some have shifted to use of more English than Spanish, 
but Spanish has been maintained and in fact significantly increa«^ed. It can 
probably be said from »hese data thnt v^hen Spanish is supported through 
a bilingual program, the added skills in English seem to have presented no 
cost to the children in Spanish competence, Lnd certainly no academic 
retardation. 

DISCLSSION 

There are still relatively few studies of bilingual education that involve a 
sufficiently large sample of children and enough years of program operation 
to present a clear pattern of program effect. 

However, the two studies that offer the closest parallel to the IBI program 
uould,be those of Rosier and Holm (I**KO) among the Navajo children in 
the southwest United States, and by Modiano (I973l among Indian children 
in the Chiapas Highlands of Mexico. IBI and these two programs all involve 
students who represent an impoverished, ethnic and linguistic minority. All 
involve a fairly large sample and an examination of effects over a multiple 
year period. In addition, each study includes quite a few details on the 
nature of the curnculum and the background and training of staff. All re- 
ported favorable results from the bilingual approach in both language ac- 
quisition and in academic subject areas. 

The most notable similarity among the three programs was in the re- 
cruitment of teachers from the local poi uiatK)n. Modiano reported that 
when they looked for people who could be recruited to teach in the native 
language, they could find few whose formal education had gone beyond the 
sixth grade. Rosier ind Holm described the native language teachers re- 
cruited from the Navajo reservation as "non-degreed" teacher^, but indi- 
cated thai many were working toward degrees. Because of the lack of 
educatK)nal background or prior experience, both of these programs, like 
IBI, instituted an extensive training program for the teachers In all cases 
the studies have stressed that these employees were teachers, not aides. 
And all three studies have noted that there was a structured curriculum 
developed for use in the program. The group of childrea served by all three 
programs were reported as entering the program primarily monolingual in 
the minority language. 

On sotnt of the other issues of bilingual education the programs differ. 
The Navajo program hires separate teachers for the two languages and has 
a planned pattern of transference from greater reliance on the primary lan- 
guage in the lower gndes, to greater use of English in upper grade levels. 
The program in Mexico and the IBI program both have teachers that use 
both languages, and the teachers switched freely from one to the other v. 
whatever manner seemed necessary to achieve communication. 
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Both the Navajo and the Mexican programs involved initial reading in- 
struction in the primary language. As noted, the IBI program has taught 
reading first in English followed by instruction in Spanish, the primary 
language. 

These similarities and differences all raise questions about the circum 
stances and the program elements that may be most essential to the success 
of a.bilingual program. However one factor emerges with clarity: It is pos- 
sible to recruit bilingual teachers from the same ethic and language popu- 
lation as the children served. None of this discussion is meant to imply that 
there is not a great need for many more well-trained, professional bilingual 
teachers. It does indicate, however, that the expansion of bilingual education 
to the many children who need such programs does not necessarily need 
to be delayed until it can be fully staffed by professional personnel. Para- 
professionals, properly trained and supervised, und given appropiiate cur- 
riculum materials, can be very effectively used to implement bilingual 
education, as demonstrated by the IBI program. In this sense there are. as 
stated m the title of this paper. **plenty of bilingual teachers." 



I . An annual report entitled "Educational Programs That Work** is pub- 
lished for the U.S. Office of Education by the Far >%est Laboratory 
for Educational Research and Development. San Francisco. This in- 
cludes a description of all programs that have submitted evidence 
that the program significantly increases children's academic perfor- 
mance, and have had this evidence validated by the Joint Dissemi- 
nation Review Panel of the Department of Education. The program 
described in this paper was listed from 1973 through 1978 under the 
title "Training Migrant Paraprofessionals.'* Since 1979 it has been 
listed under its current title 'individualized Bilingual Instruction 
(IBI).' 
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The notion t^t classroom teachers are incapable of doing important ed- 
ucationaJ researches a bias inherent to research ^training programs in many 
traditional research institutions. Many researchers believe that, save for a 
few rare individuals, most teachers l^ck not only the necessary skills but 
also the proper motivation to formulate and define a researchable question. 
In this paper we will describe a set of assumptions, goals, and tniitiing 
strategies used to implement a staff development program that tests the 
notion that teachers of limited-English-speaking students can effectively 
carry out research pertinent to them. This experiment is currently being 
conducted as a one-year collaborative research project, funded by the Na- 
I tional Institute of Education, between San Diego State University and the 
Sweetwater Unton High School District, a large school district in San Diego 
county adjacent to the United States-Mexico border. The project includes 
twenty teachers, sixteen student teachers assigned to them, two university 
researchers, and two graduate assistants. 
Most teacher training and staff development programs fail to take into 
^ account the rich experiential background that teachers bring wdth them to 
the training situation. This is particularly true of those programs Resigned 
for teachers of bilingtial and limitea-cnglish-speaking students. Most pro- 
grams focusing on the needs of ethnic minorities lack authenticity. They 
have been based on an institutional structure that is antithetical to the;ieeds, 
afl|>irations and value systems of the'populatbns to be served. An authentic 
^ process of eliciting information from those to be served rarely, if ever, has 
JQ occurred. In other words, basic structures, methods, and ways of doing 
things have been borrowed wholesale from the migority culture because 
S these ways **fit** into existing institutional frameworks. The "bilingual** or 
^ **multicuilural** components of the instruction are basically overlays onto 
H existing structures and have been expressed in the form of language usage 
^ or the adoption of extrinsic cultural symbols (Cordasco 1975, Zamora, 1972), 
The process of authenticating educatk>nal programs for ethnic minorities 
implies many changes, the first of which we believe should be to identify 
problems truly reflective of the populatk>ns to be served. We began with the 
assumption that teachers of bilingual or limited-English-speaking students , 
were themselves the best qualified to determine problems most relevant to 
research in bilingual settmgs. 
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We were beset by the problem of choosing a model of staff development 
that would authentically allow teachers to formulate the relevant re^arch 
questions that should be asked and simultaneously to meet educatioiSj ex- 
pectations of two institutions, the university and the secondary school; and 
two constituencies, university professors and secondary school teachers. 
Given these restrictions, a problem-solving approach to staff development 
was chosen, which rests on a collaborative decision-making management 
process. The assumptions underlying the implementation of the collabora- 
tive decision-making model are* 

I. panty in decision making for all participants, 

2 respect for the unique perspective of each constituency, 

3 equal assumption of responsibility among all participants m the col- 
laborative research and theory development process 

The process of collaboration in this project has two simultaneous cycles. 
The first occurs between the university and the school distnct as educational 
institutions. The second is that between the university researchers and the 
teachers in the field In what follows, we will first describe the nature of 
the training model and its implementation Secondly, we will discuss the 
attainment of collabonition and consensus based on existing institutional 
frameworks. 

THE TRAINING MODEL 

Ihi'on tH III Awumptums 

The theoretical underpinnings of this project rest on the pivotal assump- 
tion that tcaihvrs should he the of^wnts of their nun prttfcwmnal growth. 

The research-training model adopted includes three assumptions designed 
to create an ambience that provides the emotional support necessary for 
teachers to be proactive rather than reactive to their instructional situation 
and problems. 

1 . Teachers can be encouraged to develop researchable *^uestions by iden- 
tifying their own strengths and weaknesses in, collaboration with their 
peers. This can be done through: ^ 

a. the systematic observation of other teachers teaching; 

b. analysis of the data collected dunng the observation of other 
teachers leaching: 

c. discussion among teachers about the analysis of their findings: 

d. application of their findings to solve instructional problems: 
^e modification of solutions through trial and rctest of their 

hypothesis 

2. Involvement in the process of carrying out instructional research: 

a. enables teachers to perceive the strengths and weaknesses of 
other teachers during the instructional process: 

b. allows the teacher to identify those tcaciicr behaviors which con- 
sistently work well dunng the instructional process: 

c makes teachers capable of solving their own problems and acting 

as agents of their own change: 
d. makes teachers more capable of communicating solutions to 

problems to their colleagues. 
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3. Univcrsicy faculty and classroom teachers collaborate in seeking strat* 
egies CO find solutions to teachers' problems. 

The role of university faculty in this process has two focal points. The 
first is to facilitate the establishment of collaborative, or ( .Medial relation- 
ships^fiX^i among the teachers as a group and secondly between the in- 
dividual Jeachcrs and the student teachers assigned to them. Collaborative 
or cotfegial relationships refers to a climate of cooperation and a style of 
research-like behavior that the professors and teachers attempt to create 
and perpetuate during the entire time that the research project is underway. 
The establishment of collegial relationships involves building and maintain- 
mg trust, credibility, and reciprocity in relationships among teachers, teacher 
educators, district evaluation teams, and others involved in the project. 

The second pivotal role of university professors is to establish and oversee 
a process o{ documentation , The purpose of documentation is to set up a 
systematic method of collecting evidence, of authenticating facts, and ver- 
ifying claims and opinions in order to support inferences drawn from 
evidence. 

Student teachers have been assigned to work with project teachers for 
five reasons 

1. We assumed that observation of relative novices in the field would 
allow project teachers to identify basic instructional problems quickly 
and easily. ^ " 

2. Project teachers could gain needed practice in systematic observation 
by first observing student teachers before going into the field to ob- 
serve their peers. 

3. Master teachers would be put into a process of examining their own 
personalities, teaching styles, and beliefs, relating to instruction, as 
they attempt the very difficult task of trying to help student teachers 
solve instructional problems in bilingual classrooms. 

4 Student teachers, once underway, would allow the master teacher 
some relejifie time to reflect on his/her research problem and to learn 
skills to find solutions to these problems. 

5. University professors, working closely with both master teachers and 
student teachers, would be able to collect ethnographic data about the 
needs of bT|ingual teachers in the field relevant to preservice bilingual 
teacher training. 

Tnttnim: Stratei:y ami its implementation 
The overall discovery model of learning rests on a twelve step proce.ss 



Notice that the processes of collaboration and documentation continue 
throughout the total life of the project. The steps within the model depict 
a systematic approach to the discovery of solutions to the problems or 
questions identified for sti dy. This figure represents an idealized heuristic 
for research that also guides the training process of the teachers. The first 
three steps (entry, statement of hypotheses and selection of emphasis, eth- 
nomethodology and observation training), were initially covered during a 
thiry-two hour workshop held the week before school began in August 
1980. This workshop was conducted on site at the district offices. #» 
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FIGURE I 

A CONSF.NSUS COLLABORATIVK RESEARCH MODFL 
FOR ADAPTATION OFRFSFARCH FINDINGS. 
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The initial training of the teacher/researchers used the clinicaKsupervi- 
sion method developed by Boyan and Copeland (1978). It wasVhosen 
because: ^ 

1. the communicative style inherent in this training is compatible \vith 
the three basic assumptions of collaboration; 

2. it is practically relevant to teachers in tlicir new roles as teacher trainers; 

3. it incorporates strategies and skills necessary for undertaking educa- 
tional research. 

This training method focuses on developing effective interpersonal rcla- 
tk)nships, clear communication, problem definition, systematic classroom 
obscrvatton and analysis as well as objective feedback on the student 
teacher's teaching performance. The idea was to enable participants to 
develop many of the same skills needed later to carry out an actual research 
project through a process of transfer. 

The strategy involved is comprised 6f four sequential steps and their 
concurrent skills (see Figure 2). 
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FIGURH 2 

CIJNICALSUPFRVISION TRAINING MOIM.L 
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Within these four steps teachers practice skills directly related to exper- 
imental or quasi-experimental educational research. 

vStep I I. Practice in defining the instrujtional problem of the student 
teacher in bchaviorally observable terms. This process is the 
same as that known in ^escc '^t\ as "opcrationalizing vari- 
ables* and defining the problem through generating tesl^We 
hypothesis.* 

2. Setting a base rate or criterion. This is the pr ess of sug- 
gesting desirable behaviors or solutions to solve (he problem 
outlined in nuiflber Qnc above and aiming for a level of change 

- of these behaviors if criterion is not reached; 

3. Selection or construction of an observation instrument. This 
is the process of finding or constructing checklists, or other 
instruments for the purpose of objectively mirroring specific 
behaviors in the classroom related to the instructional prob- 
lem defined in number one above. Thfs process in educa- 
tional research is more general and includes such instruments 
as achievement tests, survey questionnaires, attitudinal ques- 
tionnaires, etc. 

Step II. The process of observation itself is one that requires practice. 
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Teachers had the opportunity to observe classroom interaction 
on film and to observe the same situation using similar instru- 
ments. Problems of interrater reliabflity were discovered through 
this process. 

Step III: Analysis consists of practice in analyzing data collected by ob- 
servation and interpretir^ it for purposes of nuuntaining or iden- 
tifying classroom behaviors that should be chai^. This is the 
process in educational research of statistically analyzing nu- 
merical data and relating it to the original hypothesis tested. 

Step IV: Post observation conference gave project teachers practice in 
relating the results of observation analysis and interpretation to 
the student teacher with the objective of determining strategies 
for improvement of student teacher interaction. This step is an 
analog of the researcher writing and publishing the results of 
his/her research in professional journals and the inclusion of 
further research needed on a problem. 

Budding Collahorative Relationships 

During the initial phases of the project when the twenty teachers were 
undergoing the clinical supervision training, the consensus model was ex- 
plained to them in detail. The major purposes of the clinical supervision 
training were: 

1. to give the teachers practice in workir^ with another person in the 
Eiiiprovement of the instructional process. They worked with each other 
in preparation for working with a student teacher 

2. the building of trust and communication skills among the teachers as 
a group and with the professors. 

3. to give the teachers practice in the selection and description of re- 
searchable questmns, 

4. pra^icing construction of classroom observation instruments and col- 
lection of data. 

Working Tonvrd Consensus 

As part of the colliborative research model for staff development, the 
team of two professors and twenty secondary school teachers attempted to 
come to an overall consensus regarding the topics to be researched. This 
was done through biweekly group discussions about research questions in- 
teresting to the teachers. The teachers requested that copies of the proposed 
model be placed at each of the six school sites so ihat they could better 
familiarize themselves with the overall project plan. They also wished to get 
clues about pertinent questions that should be asked. 

The university professors visited each school *«*e at least once per week 
to supervise student teachers; do simultaneous observations of student 
teachers together with the master teachers; coach master teachers in the 
.observatwn process; practice reaching interrater reliability during class- 
room observations; and to discuss master teachers* research topics. At 
schools with more than one project teacher an attempt was made to meet 
with all of them in a. small group. 

These activities in the schools have not been perceived as disruptive in- 
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asmuch as the professors were normally expected to be at the schools in 
their usual role as supervisors of student teachers. Project activities were 
thus unobtrusively integrated into the normal flow o^ school activities. 

Charai (eristics of Project Teachers Selected 

The process of participant selection, when working across institutions, 
is usually very time-consuming. For some programs this process has taken 
up to six months, particularly when start-up dates of the funding agency do 
not coincide with school district and university academic calendar years. 
Because this project was originally scheduled to be funded in July 1980. it 
was important to begin the process of teacher selection in April 1980 before 
teachers left for summer vacation. This is particularly true since initial 
training was to begin in August before classes began. From April through 
June 1980. university professors met with principals, assistant principals 
and counselors at each site to explain the project and to gain their accep- 
tance of the project for their teachers. Follow-up meetings were held with 
interested teachers. The teacher role and responsibilities in the project were 
thoroughly explained and outlined in writing. This process yielded a list of 
seventeen teachers in four schools who were willing to make a commitment 
to the project. The essential criteria for acceptance into the project were 
three fold: 

1. the teacher had to be willing to make a year-long commitment to the 
project : 

2. the teacher had to express interest in doir% research: 

3. the teacher had to be working with iimited-English-speaking students. 

Because there was a delay in notification of funding, district personnel 
and university professors made the decision August 4, 1980 to begin the 
project on district and university funds. Of the seventeen teachers originally 
committed to the project, six were still available for training in August. Of 
the eleven who could not continue, four had a change in status e.g.. trans- 
ferred to other school, promoted to counselor, or took a leave of absence, 
five feh the project too strenuous given other commitments, and two with- 
drew because of a non.,upportive principal. 

During the first part of August, additional intensive recruitment of teach- 
ers was undertaken. All teachers recorded as being present at any of the 
onentatbn meetings were contacted. Seven of them who had not been ready 
to make a commitment in June agreed to participate. An additional three 
teachers transferred into the collaborative research project from an onsite 
masters program. Four more came from schools or assignments not origi- 
nally targeted for the project. These teachers were allowed to participate 
because they had had experience doing research: they were bilingUal and 
were working with bilingual or limited- English-speaking students. 

Through this process, twenty teachers from six schools were selected. 
Table I shows the subject areas, bilingual certificatk)n and years of cxpc- 
nence for each of the project teachers. 

Of the twenty teachers who were selected to participate in the program, 
six already had master's degrees ard four of these were already at the top 
of the salary scale. At least two of the teachers in the project hold Phi Beta 
Kappa keys and two are former Fulbright scholars. 
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TABLE I 

SUBJECT AREA, B44.INGUAL CERTIFICATION, AND 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE FOR PARTICIPATING TEACHERS 



Subject 


Number of 


Bilingual 


Years of Experience 


Area 


Participants 


Cert iHcal ion 


1-3 


4-9 


10 or more 


ESL 


4 


4 


2 


1 


1 


Math 


4 


2 


0 


2 




Social Studies 


7 






1 


4 


Business 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Spanish 


2 


2 


1 


1 


0 


Science 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Tagalog 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Total 


20 


15 


5 


7 


8 



(X the tv^enty participating teachers, fifteen hold bilingual certification, 
five have one to three years of teaching experience, seven have four to nine 
years of experience, and eight have ten or more yeai's of teaching experi- 
ence. Seven subject areas are represented in the group. Two of the five 
teachers with one to three years of experience work as substitute teachers 
for the school district. Three of the teachers are secopd-year teachers. Half 
of the teachers with ten or more years of experience had in previous years 
supervised student teachers. The other four in this category had never had 
or requested a student teacher. Two of the regular classroom teachers in the 
project could not be assigned student teachers because we were unable to 
match student teachers with master teachers for one of the math teachers 
and for the Tagalog teacher. 

In <^ummary, the process of selection produced a cadre of twenty teachers 
across six school sites. In no case does the number of teachers at any site 
compose a "critical mass." Teachers vary greatly in years of teaching ex- 
perience and in experience with research and innovative programs. 



ATTAINxMENT OF COLLABORATION 

The notion .)f collaboration among teachers working toward objectives in 
the education*, enterpnse is not a new one. Team teaching is an example 
of a type of co iboration advocated in several bilingual models of instruc- 
tion. In this pn ect two types of collaboration were being advocated si- 
muhaneously. T\ * first was between master teacher and student teacher in 
which the master eacher was to act as a facilitator and emotional support 
for problem solvir on the part of the student teacher rather than as a cntic 
or evaluator. The s cond process of collaboration was among the teachers 
themselves i^i their attempts to solve problems through consensus decision 
making and doing re earch on identified problems. Our descriptive research 
in these areaH rests i n the following questions: 

1 . To what extent did teachers implement the clinical supervisi«>n model? 
2 What wf re the reasons for success or failure in implementing the clin- 
ical supervision mtxier' 
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3. To what extent did the clinical supervision model act as.ji base for 
transfer of skills to the research questions identified? 

Insights about the nature of the answers to these questions are based on 
our weekly observations of the relationships that developed between master 
teacher and student teacher dunng the enUre first semester records of the 
interaction between master teacher and student leacher durii^ the post 
observatbn conferences, and ethnographic interviews of both student teacher 
and master teacher separately during the course of the semester 

During the first four weeks of implementation we noticed that no master 
teachers had begun to implement the first step of the process. On analysis 
of our data at that point we hypothesized that the student teachers, on initial 
entry into teaching, were not ready to cooperate in Step I of the procedure/ 
The clinical training model has as its underiying assumption the notkwi that 
the teacher in trainiiig will freely discuss his/her problems in iustructwn 
with the master teacher or supervisor. University professors, acting as su- 
pervisors of student teachers, observed that: 

I Three student teachers were having problems with such things as pac- 
ing of the class, classroom control and adequate lesson planning, but 
that the student teachers in question did not themselves realize the 
problems, though the master teachers did. 

2. Even when student teachers did realize they had a problem, they 
tended to discuss it with other teachers in the school, rather than with 
the master teacher or university supervisor 

3. All master teachers were reluctant to begin observations until student 
teachers had come to them with a problem. 

Thus, implementation of procedures learned in the clinical observatk)n 
training were not being utilized. 

The university professors initiated action by beginning observations using 
an anecdotal mcthoa even though no problem had been expressed by the 
student teacher Then both the university supervisor and the master teacher 
would attend the post-observation conference. In this process, university' 
professors were acting as models for master teachers by demonstiating roles 
for interacting with student teachers using the objective data gathered from 
the observation process. After the first three weeks of this process the 
professors, by observing student teachers teach and by observing the re- 
lationship between master teachers and student teachers, redesigned the 
supervisio.1 model to mclude some important preliminary steps. Observa- 
tions were made using the anecdotal method of recording classroom inter- 
action. In this method, the observer records as much of the 3tudent teacher 
interaction as possible. The time at which things are happening is recorded 
resulting in a sequential descriptive record of the teachers interaction with 
the class. It is important that no evaluations be made using this method: 
judgmental language is avoided. The goal is to mirror the student-teacher 
interaction and record this on paper Much of the focus of these observa- 
tions was on student behavior 

The flow chart displayed in Figure 3 was devt.loped to assist teachers in 
clarifying the procedures in the revised clinical supervision model. Effective 
length of time for each observation appears to be about twenty minutes for 
most classrooms. 
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Readiness of teac hers to itnplentem c linU al supervision 

When the revised model for clinical supervision was presented toward 
the end of September several things had happened. First, tv^o second- 
year teachers had experienced difficulties adjusting to the new role of mas- 
ter teacher. In the first case, difficulties adjusting to a role had been aggra- 
vated by a nonsupportive principal. In the second case, the master teacher 
was not able to isolate herself from a tendency to make judgments about 
her student teacher s performance, this beif^ contrary to the model. This 
teacher was not able to simply record the facts objectively and allow the 
student teacheV to make the jtidgments. Instead, this teacher identified for 
the student teacher all problems she felt the student teacher was having 
and offered many solutions for the problems she had identified, rather than 
eliciting the problems from the student teacher. For these two second-year 
teachers, it was necessary io reassign the student teacher to another more 
experienced teacher. Second, one of the more experienced teachers had 
dropped out of the project because of time commitments to a new project. 

Implementation of the process shown in Figure 3 succeeded in getting all 
project teachers started in the observation process. However, the actual 
liammering out of mutually agreed u;>on instructional problems between 
master teacher and student teacher and the production of observation in- 
struments by the master teachers was singulariy unimpressive. Of the six- 
teen leathers in the project only three ever made it to the collection of data 
through instrumentation. In attempting to discover the possible reasons for 
the less than adequate implementation of the model we have formed the 
following hypotheses: 

1 . The Boyan and Copeland Model is theoretically and practically inad- 
equate to promote collaborative relationships among teachers. 

2, Even if this model is revised and adopted 'mistakes" in the 'match * 
between master teacher and student teacher will result in less than a 
collaborative relatK>r.ship. 

Theorviudl and Praitical Inadequaiy of Boyan and Copeland Model 

From the analysis and reanalysis of the observational and interview data 
we have gathered ushi-vls the characteristics of the model, we have tenta- 
tively hypothesized that the Boyan and Copeland Model is inadequate be- 
cause It IS an incomplete attempt to simultaneously combine assumptions 
and communication techniques based on ethnographic nwthodologies with 
research based on psycho and sociometric techniques. We tenlativHy hold 
thai this incomplete eclecticism may cause confusion among the teachers 
frying to implement the entire strategy. 

Secondly, we hypothesize that the strategy becomes unworkable because 
student teachers expect to be evaluated given the university requirements 
of teacher training. Unless they learn, through training, their part of the 
communicatwn "script," the collaborative process cannot really begin 

Thirdly, we suspect that collabomtion between master teacher/student 
teacher, given any strategy, will occur only when there is a "match" be- 
tween the two. We did not consider this problem in our original documen- 
tation plan for the program so we cannot say what the crucial elements of 
the "match" might be. Tentatively, we think it may have something to do 
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FIGURH 3 
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Mich the pariicipanCs' accicudes or perceptions about what good schooling 
should be. what the proper role of the teacher should be vis-a-vis the stu- 
dents, and \^hat constitutes standards of excellence for student evaluation. 

In spite of these difficulties, teacher evaluation of the clinical training 
process averaged between 4,7-4,9 on a three-factor instrument (scale 1-5K 
All teachers with past experience as master teachers reponed they wished 
they had received such training prior to their first experience with a student 
teacKlr. All participants said they would recommend the training to their 
colleagues as preparation for beco ning a master teacher 

Thmigh most teachers did not jji't to the point of designing instruments 
for student teacher feedback, they all succeeded in giving feedback through 
the anecdotal method. Fourteen of the sixteen master teachers were very 
receptive to the feedback given them in this manner. Only one of the teach- 
ers \fcas reluctant to receive a student teacher for the following semester 

Did the clinical supervision training transfer to the doing of research? 
Did it aid the establishment of collaboration among the teacher/ researchers? 
Insights into these questions will be integrated within our discussion of the 
attainment of consensus among the group. 



By the middle of November I98(), \fce realized that given the time restric- 
tions of the project, it was not possible to attain a full consensus framework 
for the conduct of a single major research problem concerning the nature 
of bilinguar multicultural instruction in the district. Instead, individual 
teachers or small groups of them would produce a series of mini-studies 
relating to limited-English-speaking students. 

Insights as to \^hy overall consensus was not achieved may be related to 
ihe following facts: 

I. Thirteen of the twenty teachers had a very difficult time selecting a 
researchable question. One of the restrictions most often cited was 
lack of enough time to reflect adequately on the problem. 

2 There was a tendency on the part of three teachers to lean on the 
examples of research questnms illustrated in the proposal itself. 

^ Three of the teachers who identified separate research questions at- 
tempted, to no avail, to interest some of the other project teachers in 
their research. Then, all subsequently recruited teachers from outside 
the project as partners in their research. 

4 Four teachers have shown some reluctance to collaborate. One major 
difficulty to collaboration was differences among teachers in subject 
area and knowledge background. 

^ .Another major difficulty was communication on a regular basis across 
schiHil sites. Collaborative research teams have only developed among 
project teachers v.orking in the same schivl. 

All of these things tended to work against the development of a total group 
consensus framework for carrying out research. Instead, teachers selected 
research topics in groups of three, dyads, or as individuals. 

The following descriptHms show the nature of the problems researched 
at each sch<H)l site. At one high schiHil. three teachers in the subject areas 
math, government, and vKial studies identified their research question within 
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the first two months of the project. This team was formulated early because 
all three teachers had strong feelings that "their school" was characterized 
as a 'remedial school** and that many students in the school were erro- 
neously labeled as YemediaJ/* In addition, one of the teachers showed 
strong leadership. skills. They collected empirical data reflecting the atti- 
tudes of teachers, administrators and students about their school climate.** 
This team was able to meet regularly during third period. 

At another school, three teachers in the subject areas math, Spanish, and 
social studies had a difficult time in formulating a researchable question. 
They were able to agree on the general nature of their research problem 
within the first month of the project, but had difficulty coming to an agree- 
ment about how the research could be done. Their research question con- 
tained three parts: (Ma description of student motivation, (2) a description 
of teacher attitudes, and (3) a description of parental attitudes as they telate 
to student success and exit from the bilingual program. They chose a com- 
bination of the ethnographic interview and psychometric techniques as the 
methcxlology for their study. 

At a third .chool with four teachers, each participant v orked on a sep- 
arate research topic. One teacher had her project clearly defined upon eniry 
into the project and had already done some work in the development of a 
language test for the placement of limited-English-speaking students; an- 
other is the only business teacher in the project and is interested in how 
teacher leadership style affects learning; the third teacher initially found it 
difficult to collaborate with others in the project but another of the more 
experienced teachers at another school finally was able to interest her in 
uorking together on some aspects of individualization. However, they 
forked on separate research projects. A fourth teacher at tHis school dropped 
out of the project shortly after completing the first phase because of time 
constraints. 

Five teachers at another site have met regularly throughout the implemen- 
tation phase of the project. One teacher wvs looking at Adienan theory and 
how It affects school achievement for Mexican American students; how- 
ever, he dropped out of the project due to family illness. The others worked 
on separate projects. These projects dealt with family background influ- 
ences on individualization, the selection priKess of Mexican American stu- 
dents for college prep math and science course, and the proc s of 
acculturation among recently-arrived Filipino students. All teachers ai this 
site chose an ethnographic methodology. 

In the two schoi>ls that have only one project participant, the teachers 
uorkcd on individual projects. One of them recruited another teacher to 
help her study » e relationship between different mtnles of instruction for 
hi'mgual students and achievement. The other experimented with differ- 
ential genres of v nting as a means to enhance motivation and achievement 
of lunior high sch(K)l students in social studies. 

Only one teacher selected a research problem directly related to student 
teacher interaction, even thotgh the clinical supervision and the develop- 
ment of the master teacher student teacher relationship strongly empha- 
sized this. Insie;id,'the rest of the teachers selected problems relating directly 
to mstitutMinal organizatK>n within the school and or home backgrounc' vari- 
ables of the students that teachers feel prevent students from achieving 
'icadcmically. 
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\^s\\)i. two teachers conducted action research through a progiam tjicy 
developed to tram parents to observe bilingual classrooms. 

The questions teachers chose to ask regarding bilingual, multicultural ed- 
ucation in their schools bear only slight resemblance to those posited in the 
project proposal. These bilingual teachers were more concerned with the 
nature of the family and its influence on the success of current educational 
practices (e.g.* individualization), the attitudes of teachers toward the cihnic 
student, the practice of student selection and placement (e.g.. for ESL 
classes and college prep math science) than in the interaction between stu- 
dents and teacher within individual classrooms. For most of these ques- 
tions, ethnographic rather than psychometric or expenmcntal paradigms 
were chosen. Under these conditions the question of transfer of "research" 
skills from the clinical supervision training is irrelevant because such skills 
are for the most part irrelevant to the types of questions the teachers were 
asking. 

Onlv four of the teachers really refused to collaborate. Three even re- 
cruited collabi>rators when none could be found within the project group. 
Total collaboration proved to be unfeasible because of situations beyond the 
participants* control, such as wide dispersion of teachers across schools, 
the heterogeneity of the participants in subject matter interests, teaching 
experience and past experience doing research. 

Perhaps the most important outcome uf this research project is the doc- 
umentation of the questK>ns that bilingual teachers themselves deem im- 
portant areas for research. ()f equal importance will be the Jmplicatk)ns for 
bihngual preservice teacher tranmg coming out of the difficulties, and suc- 
cesses diKUfpented for ihe masler teacher student teacher relationship. 
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MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION/ 
MEDICI6N Y EVALUACI6N 



Lc preguntaitm a don Catarino, **^Ciiintos barrilcs 
dc agua contiene cl lago de michigan?*' 
*'Pos," contcsto mientras mcneaba las matas de pepino, 
"depcnde dc que tam^fk) sea el banil. A la mejor es uno " 
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As the test maker begins the process of designing a test, the first concern 
to he reconciled relates to the content to be tested. The tester must examine 
the subject thoroughly to determine the topics and tasks which it encom- 
passes. In the field of language proficiency these topics and tasks all deal 
with the nature of language and language usage. Throughout this century 
the linguist has described language in terms of three components or topics: 
phonology, syntax, and lexicon. The tasks of language usage are oiganized 
around two genres: the skills used to communicate or receive information, 
such as listening, speaking, reading, or writing, and the settings or sock>- 
linguistic domains in which the language is used. Together, these constitu- 
ents form a tripartite theory—a set of constructs that is used in the design 
of a language proficiency test. We will describe each constituent in greater 
> detail. 

The linguistic components of language, or levels, as Lado ( l%l } referred 
to them, are phonology, syntax, and lexicon.* Phonology encompasses all 
the sounds of the language; that is, the basic phonemes or sound segments, 
and their variations which are called allophones. It also encompasses the 
suprasegmental phonemes of stress, pitch, and intonation. 

Syntax i$ that part of language which conveys the relationship that exists 
between words in a sentence. It is often called the backbone of the lan- 
guage. It can be illustrated in the following examples. 

1 . The teacher considered Johnny poor. 

2. Johnny considered the teacher poor. 
JJJ 3. The teacher considered poor Johnny. 
IS. 4. Poor Johnny considered the teacher. 
(>i 5._The poor teacher considered Johnny. 

o Although each sentence consists of the same five words, its meaning differs 
^ because the syntax or word order differs. Thus, syntax is used to express 
^ simple and sometimes complex relationships between environmental phe- 
nomena that are labeled with words. Morphology, words or parts of words 
that express grammatical meaning is also considered part of the syntactic 
component of language. Morphology includes free morphemes, such as the 
past tense marker did, and bound morphemes, such as the plural ending s 
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in the word cats Obviously, free morphemes can stand alone as a single 
word in an utterance, whereas bound morphemes only have meaning vrhen 
attached to a word. Languages differ considerably m the extent to which 
they^depend on morphology or word order to express relation's hips between 
words. For example, English depends more heavily on word order while 
Spanish and other languages denved from Latin depend more heavily on 
morphology. Thus, the relationship between nouns and modifiers m the 
Spanish sentenqe '^Los caches y las casas son amafillas y nefiros/^ is clear, 
while ambiguity in the English sentence 'The cars and houses arc yellow 
and black/* can only be clarified through the appropriate use of syntax. 
I.e., "The cars are black and the houses arc yellow." 

The lexicon of a language is simply the word,s or vocabui, \ that is used 
to liTbcl environmental phenomena. Since the number of ards that exist 
m a language is ver^ large, a distinction between active anu issive vocab- 
ulary is sometimes made in testing. The words in a lanpfi-^^ jy have both 
denotative and connotative meanings, and fill both ...jJ/or grammat- 

ical functions. For instance in the sentence Tfu \poke to the girl.** the 
. word bo\h is b(||h the subject and a label used to refer to a young male 
human being. Words often carry semantic constraints that are determined 
by the cuhure or the environment. Thus, in the previous sentence, the verb 
to speak is only used to refer to the form of communication used by humans. 
These const«^.ints can play a role in test desipi in that they vary across 
languages mus, if a limited-English speaker used the word speak to refer 
to the barking of a dog, this would probablj^ be considered as indicating a 
deficiency in the lexicon. « 

The second constitutent of the tripartite theory is communicative sk'lls. 
This means th^Tour fundamental skills by which communication is realized: 
listening, speaking, reading, and wnting. Just as within the language level 
constituents described above, it is expressly understood that proficiency in 
one of these skills docs not entail proficiency m the other Indeed, it is 
possible for one to be able to have weil-developed listening skills only, 
listening and speaking skills 6nly, residing skills only, reading and writing 
skilly only, listening and reading skills only, listening, speaking and reading 
skills only, or just about any other combination of these. For the purposes 
of testing the language proficiency of bilingual children, the skills that are 
generally of concern are those of listening and speaking, sinc& the acqui- 
^fion of reading and writing skills is not yet complete in eilher language, 
nonetheless, these graphic skills might also be included in the language 
proficiency assessment from the third grade on. 

Tbe addition of communicative skills to the content of a language pr^ofi- 
ciency test complicates the matter considerably. It means that the linguistic 
components described earlier must Aow be measured via four different com- 
municative skills if the test is to full)6 sample |opics and tasks. Thus, for 
phonology, it wilt be necessary to test phonology in listening, speaking, 
reading, and wnting. For listening, this might be done via minimal pair 
sound discrimin^tk)n tasks where the subject indicates whether two words 
are the same or different, i.e., fit vs. feet. For the speaking skill, it might ' 
involve th^ repetition of such a pair, in a manner in which the difference is 
distinguishable.' For the skill of reading, the phonology component may he 
tested through the recognition of correct sound-letter correspondences. For 
instance, the student upon hearing the word "house" may choose the cor- 
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rectJy spelled word among three similar versions given (hose, house whose) 
For phonology within writing, we may ask the student to write the word 
Similar item formats can be devised for the syntax and lexicon by com- 
municative skill. At this point we see that the analysis of language and 
language usage has created the possibility of twelve separate subtests three 
linguistic components within each of four communicative skills. 
^ ^'''^.^hird constituent of the tripartite theory is sociolinguistic domain. 
Domain is a sociolinguistic construct that refers to the regularities in lan- 
guage and language furiciion found in similar social situatfons. The concept 
of^omain is also related to the concept of dighssia (Ferguscu, 1959) which 
refers to the situatk>n wherein a speech community uses two languages to 
communicate. Theoretically, each language is reserved for specific situatwns. 

Domains may vary from one bilingual society to another. Thus, in one 
society It may be possible to identify a religion domain, while in another 
society It may be possible to identify a government domain. Strictly speak- 
ing, the existence of a domain must be proven by extensive participaA 
observation of speakers in numerous social settings. The data collected is 
then subjected to statistical analysis to determine if there are significant 
differences in the propensity to use a specific language in a specific setting. 
ARer gatlienng data for over a year on the language choice of bilingual 
Puerto Ricans m New York. Greenfield (1968) was able to identify. five 
domains from the innumerable situations he observed. These were family, 
fnendship, religion. educatk>n. and employment. 

Sociolinguists find it useful to distinguish between two varieties of lan- 
guage. These have traditwnally been called High (H) and Low (L). although 
recently the valueless terms A and B,have been used. The high variety may 
include the domains of school, church, professional work sphere and gov- 
ernment, whUe the low variety may include family, neighborhood, and lower 
work sphere. The high vanety has often been associated with a status stress- 
ing factor, whereas the low variety is often associated with an intimacy 
factor. Greenfield found that in speaking to other bilinguals. Spanish is used 
in the family and fnendship domains, while English is used and associated 
with religk>n, work, and education. 

Socwlinguists also have related language choice for a specific domain to 
language proficiency in that domain. Edelman. et al. (1968) found that for 
Puerto Rican children the most disparate domains on a word-naming task 
were family and school. Family produced the most Spanish responses and 
school produced the most English responses. In another study involving 
adult Pgerto Ricans, Fishman and Cooper (1971) asked their subjects to 
name as many different words as they could in one minute that refer to the* 
domains mentk>ned above. Thus, subjects were asked to name articles found 
in the home, objects found in their neighborhood, objects found in a church, 
in a school, and jobs and professions. After naming them in English, the 
subjects were asked to respond in Spanish. While the total number of re- 
sponses given in both languages was equal, indicating that the subjects were 
balanced bilinguals, significant diflfercnces were found in the English and 
Spanish scores across domains. Again, Spanish scores were highest for 
home and English scores were highest for education. As they later pointed 
out (1978). The word-naming task revealed impoftant proficiency differ- 
ences which would have been completely hidden if a global undiflTerentialed 
measure had been used. ^ Thus, sociolinguistics has added a third, constit- 
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uent to language proHciency measures, that of sociolmguistic domain. In- 
herent in the construct of sociolinguistic domain is the behef that a child s 
language proficjency will vary accord mg to social context. Thus, a valid 
assessment of language proficiency must include language tasks in different 
social domains, and ideally, subscores for each domain. Since the domains 
of government, religion, and employment are not particularly relevant to 
the settings in which preschool and elementary school children use their 
language skills, test authors limit their consideration of domains to home, 
neighborhood, and school In reality, the existence '^f only home and school 
domains have been validated for children through research. 

This model of language proficiency is depicted in Figure L As can be 
seen, the figure portrays a thirty-six cell matrix. Each cell in the matrix 
represents a distinct measurement domain. For example, 'we could test 
iistenirg comprehension of each linguistic component (phonology, syntax, 
and lexicon) in the home setting. Likewise each component can also be 
tested for usage in the other communicative skills of speaking, reading and 
wnting. We have already stated that it is assumed that each celPrepresents 
relatively independent language skills. Therefore, ideally each cell should 
h ic%ted sepiirately and an appropnale subscore obtained, 

MCil'RI 1 
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While id, .c. »he magnitude of such an approach to testing ignon the 
fundamental consideration of practicality. Therefore, in reality we mus» take 
into account that no lest will be as thorough as the idealized model pre- 
sented here. Nonetheless, the matrix is useful in judging the validity of an 
•nstrument. Thus, as a general rule, the more cells we find included in a 
test, the greater its validity 

Concurrent with the addition of sociolinguistic domains to language-test- 
ing models during the 1970s, theories of linguistic analysis moved in a new 
direction. For the first time, linguists began looking at the functions of 
language as a vehicle of communication. This study of language functions 
became known as ' pragmatics. ' ^hc philosopher Morris (1938) was the 
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hrsL in recent times, to discuss pragmatics. He described it as those aspects 
of langUTigc that involve both the user and the context of use. He portrayed 
it as another level of language like phonology, syntax and lexicon. We will 
use it as such in this paper, as a fourth level of language. 

The motivation for the stady of pragmatic^ among contemporary linguists 
comes from a book entitled Mnt to Do Thmg.y with Words, by British phi- 
losopher, J. L. Austin (1962). Austin observes that sentences perform var- 
ious kinds of functions. These functions arc often expressed by gerunds. 
Some examples of the functions of language are: describing, asking, inform- 
ing, warning, apologizing, ordering, stating, relating, begging, convincing, 
reprimanding, etc. These functions are considered classifications of social 
behavior that is acted out through the use of words. The speaker expects 
that the verbal behavior will have an effect on the listener, who will correctly 
interpret it and act accordingly. For example, the expression Tm so'ry" 
is a type of verbal behavior that is intend«*d as both an apology ana as a 
request for forgiveness. The request for forgiveness is implied from the 
statement, even though it is not part of its literal meaning. The roles of 
implied meaning and inference are central lo an understanding of pragmatics. 

Sometimes language functions are expressed in direct fashion. An ex- 
ample is the imperative, "Put on your shoes." At other times, the same 
function is expressed indirectly, through a statement such as \ wish you'd 
put on your shoes/' Depending on the context and the relationship between 
the speaker and the listener, the particular "speech act/' as it has been 
called (Searie, l%9), can be very indirect. In order to effect the desired 
listener behavior, one might even say, "Haven't you forgotten something? " 
or The pavement is hot. " In the case of such indirect speech acts, the 
meaning of the statement cannot be derived by analyzing the sentence 
alone. The sentence can only be understood in reference to its context. 
This requires that the listener interpret the implied meaning or function of 
the utterance. This relationship of context to utterance is also central to the 
notion of pi^matics. 

Test authors have been influenced by the concept of pragmatics in dif- 
ferent ways. Some tests merely try to establish a context to the desired 
speech through a visual image of some kind. Others actually focus on lan- 
guage functions such as asking, describing, naming, ordering, etc. In the 
loose sense of the word, any test that established a context which the 
examinee must take into account when speaking, can be considered a prag- 
matic test. In the strict sense of the word, only those that systematically 
examine the student's ability to perform speech acts such as those described 
above, are pragmatic tests. Thus, it would be possible to develop a test 
based on language functions for sepaiate sociolinguistic domains and for 
the different communicative skills. Although such tests have not yet ap- 
peared, there have been some efforts in this direction. One curricular ad- 
vantage they offer is that they could be interpreted diagnostically, in addition 
to providing a proficiency level. 

The addition of pragmatics as another level or component of language 
makes the task of the language-proficiency tester even larger. It is depicted 
in Figure II, which portrays a four-by-four-by-threc cell matrix, for a total 
of forty-eight cells, all of which would need to be adequately sampled on 
a comprehensive proficiency test. Since this task is impractical, test authors 
must make choices as to which cells will be included and which cells will 
be left out. 
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Another obccrvation regarding pragmatics should be made. Some test 
authors view pragmatics as a competing, nonlingutstic approach to testing. 
Thus, tests sudi as the Spanish /English Language Placement Screening 
(SELPS) (1976), consider pragmatics only, without making an analysis oif 
other linguistic levels. Finally, thus far in theory and practice, pragmatics 
has been applied principally to speaking, and not to the other communi- 
cative skills. 

Test Formats 

Having briefly outlined the different language issues to be considered in 
the consu-uction of a proficiency test, let us turn our attention to test for* 
mats. Om of the first distinctions deals with the issue of **discrete point*' 
versus "integrative" tests. The discrete point test fits nicely into the ma- 
trices exhibited thus far. It assumes that all of the tasks and topics involved 
in language learning can be enumerated in a list. Thus, we can make lists 
of phonemes, word endings, syntactic patterns, vocabulary, sociolinguistic 
domains, and language functions, and test each item on the list separately 
as Ulustrated by some of the examnles presented at the beginning of this 
paper. Individual learning problems can be individually tested. Thus, a dis- 
crete point test is diagnostic in nature. It is possible to ascertain if the child 
has acquired each unit of the language — be it a particular phoneme, mor- 
pheme, vocabulary item^jetc. Discrete point testing has its origin in native 
language interference (Lado, l%I) although the items are not necessarily 
based on contrastive analysis. 

Integrative test formats take the opposite approach. A good integrative 
item combines numerous units of language into a single task, and thus 
claims greater validity. Performance on an integrative item is more closely 
tied to contextual restraints, as in the well-known cloze test (Darnell, 1970: 
Oiler and Conrad, 1972). Here, a paragraph is mutilated by systematically 
deleting every Nth word, usually every seventh word. The examinee has to 
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fill in the blanks \vith the correct word or an acceptable substitute. An 
example that has been used elsewhere (Stansfield, 1980) is **Oncc 

a time there were ijttle pigs." In order 

to correctly answer this item the student must understand the total sen- 
tence. I.e., all the units of language in it. The item also involves both reading 
and writing, or if used as an oral cloze, both listening and speaking. 

Contrast this integrative item with the tin/thin sound discrimination task, 
a discrete point item appearing on the Lanfiuafie Assessment Stales (LAS). 
It IS readily seen that ihc integrative item involves a. great many units of 
language, not merely one. This is both an advantage and a disadvantage 
The advantage lies in validity, in the fact that in re; J conversation successful 
performance involves the use of numerous units of language in a single 
utterance. As Oiler ( 1976) has stated. Not even a test of 100 discrete point 
Items IS a valid measure of real language use.** On the other hand, the 
discrete pomt test is especially useful to the teacher in that one can identify 
each unit of language that has not been learned. While the integrative test 
may be a better indicator of language learning, the source of errors cannot 
normally be identified. Examples of other integrative oral test formats are 
story telling, story retelling, extended answers to questions, and describing 
objects, pictures, etc. They are also referred to as global tests. Some of 
the language proficiency tests currently administered to bilingual children 
employ discrete point items exclusively. Others employ only integrative 
Items, while still others such as the LAS employ a combination of both. 

Another controversy surrounding the subject of test formats relates to 
the issue of natural versus unnatural language. Natural language involves 
the. use of structured and nonstructured communication tasks (Burt and 
Dulay, 1978). Unnatural language involves the use of various types of lin- 
guistic manipulation tasks. Nonstructured communication involves a con- 
versation between the student and the examiner, as is required on the Basic 
Inventory o) Suturul Lunftuaav (BINL) (Herbert, 1974). Structured com- 
munication involves student responses to specific questions asked by an 
examiner in a pragmatic context. An example of such questions are those 
that occur on the Bilinfuml Svnta.x Measure (BSM) (Burt, Dulay, and Her- 
nandez-Chavez. 1975). Cur-nt bias runs heavily in favor of natural unstruc- 
tured coi,imunication, since this is the type of communication the child 
participates in daily. There are certain disadvantages to nonstructured nat- 
ural communication tasks, however. A great deal of speech must be elicited 
in order for a sufficient range of language structures to be obtained. Also, 
It IS not possible to make judgments as to the child's command of any 
structures not obtained, since the situation discussed may not have called 
for them. Student performance (grade) on such tasks is often dependent on 
personality, since some students are mjch more willing to talk than others 
(Cazden. 1972) In the preschool aniJ elementary school this seems espe- 
cially true of little girls, thus introducing a potential sex bias into the outcome. 

Structured communication tasks seem to solve most of these problems 
Oiie can diagnose the child's ability to use the conditional or conditional 
perfect by posing a question the answer to which will require such tenses 
Thus, on the Bdin^iwl Sxntttx Men sure we find questions like AVhat would 
have happe d if the dog hadn't eaten the food? ^ The most Jommon re- 
sponse IS I nc king would have eaten it ' Through the careful development 
of appropnatc pictorial situations it is actually possible to construct a di- 
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agnoslk profile of the child's inlernalizalion of numerous structures, and 
to use the profile as a checklist. A disadvantage of structured communi- 
cation is that with this format it is not readily possible to ask questions that 
will elicit all structures. For instance, how would one elicil a question, a 
very common structure in conversation? 

Another concern surrounding structured communication is that it pro- 
duces an inflated indication of the child s proficiency. There may be a dis- 
crepancy between the child 's correct usage of a language form on a structured 
task, and his/her usage of that same form in nonstructured speech. This 
relates to the overriding issue of validity, and explains why nonstructured 
communication tasks are generally preferred, l iie question of the general- 
izability of performance on structured communication tasks to performance 
in nonstructured cor*niunication is in desperate need of research. Non- 
structured communication tasks generally require a larger corpus of lan- 
guage and a more complex scoring system. Proficiency testing might be 
simplified considerably if there were research data indicating a strong cor- 
relation between the two types of test. Unfortunately, such research has 
not been conducted to date. 

Previously we mentioned that some test formats employ unnatural Ian- 
guage. Such formats involve either mimicry or manipulation. Mimicry is 
used on the LAS. the UAT-SEA-CAL. the Del Rio Lartf^uaf^e Screininf^ 
Test, the Sorthy\v\tem Syntax Sireeninf; Test, and numerous others. It is 
often used to see if the child can pronounce certain sounds. In the form of 
sentence repetition, mimicry is considered to be an indicator of syntax 
acquisition (Natalicio, 1979). Linguistic manipulation tasks are often based 
on a foreign language teaching technique known as pattern practice. Thus 
a student may be given a sentence in the present and told to change it to 
the past. Since children normally do not know grammatical terms, on tests 
that employ linguistic manipulation tasks the examiner usually initiates the 
response for the student as in the following examples from the Spanish/ 
Amman Oral Profit iemy Test (Politzer and Ramirez, 1975): 

Tixlay it s cold. Yesterday 

He studies in the library. They 

Hate fno fu>\. Ayer . . . 

El estudia en la hihlinteta. tJlns 

It has been widely questione<l whether linguistic manipulation tasks are 
valid measures of language proficiency (Sanchez, 1 9! 6; Burt and Dulay, 
1978). Indeed. Politzer and Ramirez (197.^) found that they do not work 
with many students. It appears that performance is related to a kind of 
"metalinguistic awareness ' that can be defined as the conscious knowledge 
of the forms of a language. Some students seem to possess this awareness, 
while others do not in spite of their proficiency in the language. Thus, there 
IS giHHf reason to believe that linguistic manipulation tasks are less desirable 
measures of proficiency than structured communicatK>n tasks. Still, they 
appear on many instruments that are sold commercially today. 

A hypothesis that is relevant to the debate over natural communication 
versus linguistic manipulation tasks is that recently put forth hy Cummins 
(1980). ( ummins distinguishes between cognitive/academic language pro- 
ficiency (CAI.P) and hasic interpersonal communicative skills (BICS). CAl.P 
is defined as those aspects of language proficiency that are closely related 
to the acquisitH)n of literacy skills in I.I and L2. While the aspects are not 
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defined, ihcrc ir ac least an implication chat it refers lo such chings as a 
greater vocabulary and the internalization of more complex linguistic struc- 
tures. BICS, which includes oral fluency and sociolinguistic competence, 
may exist independently of CALR According to Cummins, CALP is more 
likely to be assessed by linguiv . manipulation tasks than by means of 
natural communication tasks. Since the purpose of language proficiency 
testing is lo assign children to classes taught in the language in which they 
are most capable of learning, it is essential that these measui^ assess 
CALP. * Thus, if natural communication tasks do not assess CALP, theii 
relevance to the educational performance of bilingual children can be ques- 
tkmed" (1980:177). 

While Cummins* observations point out the limitations of natural com- 
munication tasks, one should not dismiss these too readily since the child s 
LI CALP is often laregly undeveloped. Thus, instead of tapping an unde- 
veloped or underdeveloped dimension of language proficiency, it seems ap- 
propnate to assess the dimension^t the young child should possess in one or 
more languages. Although the correlation between BICS and school 
achievement may not be high, BICS docs usually exist independently of 
age, in at least one language. Since the same cannot be said of CALP BICS 
should be the basis of proficiency assessment in the bilingual child. With 
older learners, i.e. aL'')lescents and adults, the tappmg of CALP may prove 
to be a better mdicator of the language m which ihey can 'most readily 
learn. 

Doniirtumc as I)i\:hn t from Pr jjuwm \ 

In this article we define dominance as "a c^^T.parison of proficiency in 
two or more languages, ^ While we recognize that subscores may and should 
exist by sociolinguistic domain, and by communicative skill, we link dom- 
inance to real language proficiency. While this dcfinitKm is in line with the 
majority of scholars who have addressed the subject (Burt and Dulay, 1978: 
Brown and Zirkel, 1980: Macnaniara, l%7: Dteterich, et al., 1979), a survey 
of currently published tests indicates that not everyone views dominance 
in this way. At times it is obvious that the test author has made no formal 
or informal effort to define either dominance or proficiency. Some authors 
view dominance as being totally separate from proficiency, Silverman, et 
al. (1976, p. 17) state that ^Language dominance refers to the primary lan- 
guage if\ which a child interacts in a home, * If dominance is established in 
this way, there is no need to test for it: a mere questionnaire to be completed 
by the parents will do. Crane (1976) defines dominance as the language in 
which the pupil thinks, the internal language that plays a crucial role in the 
learning prtKess. She feels that a student may have a substantial command 
of one language and still function internally in another. Thus, she is not 
i oncerned with the systematic assessment of language proficiency. 

Psycholinguists and sociolinguists, who have traditionally been interested 
in language attitudes and usage, have devised * quick and dirty" indirect 
measures to determine dominance. These have often been mere self-report 
measures of proficiency or usage. In other studies they have involved ex- 
perimental language tasks. I,ambert (1959) has presented bilinguals with 
long mmsensc wofds such as DANSONODHNT. The respondent identifies 
as many words as possible, in each language, which can be extracted from 
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the nonsense word within a fixed time limit. The language producing the 
greater number of responses is considered dominant. 

In another test Lamben has the bilingual read a series of cognate words, 
such as aenerat. regular, etc.. and makes note of the language in which 
each word is pronounced. The language receiving the greater number of 
pronunciations is considered dominant. In the United States. Keller (1974) 
has developed tests for Spatiish-English bilinguals based on Lambert s . ap- 
proach. As McNamara points out. 

Many of these tests are ingenious, but their validity as measures of 
bilingualism remains in doubt. So far. researchers have been content 
if they found that the data they obtaine^l with such tests correlated with 
language background questionnaires or estimates of years of experience 
in the two languages. It remains to be seen how well they correlate 
with direct measures of language skills. 

As bilingual educators become more sophisticated, they develop an in- 
creasing awareness that indirect measures should not replace the direct 
assessment of language skills. Still, such instruments are marketed and 
used. Research on their validity desperately needed. 

Stmie Representative instruments 

In the final section of this article we shall give a brief overview of several 
instruments that have been developed to test language proficiency and dom- 
inance. The instruments have been selected to illustrate how the pr^iously 
mentioned theories have been applied. The selection presented here in- 
cludes some of the better and some of the more deficient instruments, 
although no attempt is made to evaluate them due to limitations of space. 
For critical analyses of individual instruments, the reader is referred to the 
numerous reviews and articles that have appeared in the Modern Language 
Journal, and in the PrtKeedings of the four International Conferences on 
Frontiers in Language Dominance and Proficiency Testing held annually at 
the University of Southern Illinois since 1977. 

The Bilingual Syntax Measure (Burt. Dulay. and Hernandez-Chavez. 1975). 
The BSM uses structured communication to elicit responses to twenty-five 
questions based on a series of seven full-color cartoon-like drawings The 
drawings are considered culture-free, and thus do not take ioto account 
specific sociolinguistic domains. The test is based on general pragmatic 
theory, and thus the child s responses require that inferences be made based 
on information available in the picture. (Why is he so fat? Why do you think 
they<iw smiling? What's the mama bird going to do with the worm? Why 
di es he live here? What would have happened if the dog hadn't eaten the 
fo xl?) The responses do not involve the naming of objetts in a picture, or 
the de'ccnption of obvious events. Rather they require a discernment about 
what IS happening that is typical of normal conversation. In his book on 
pragmatic language testing. Oiler (1979) praises the BSM for consistently 
establishing a pragmatic context and observes that the cartoon drawings are 
naturally motivating to school children. 

Responses to the BSM arc scored globally, and thus are counted as either 
correct or incorrect in the use of syntax. While the exclusive emphasis on 
syntax means that phonology^ and lexicon are ignored, syntax is nonetheless 
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the most important linguistic componer.. Research on the Foreign Service 
Institute Oral Proficiency intenien' indicates that syntax accounts for more 
of the variance than any other linguistic or communicative scoring criteria 
used (Wilds. 1975). Thus, in deciding which of the cells to test among the 
thirty-six depicted in Figure I, the authors have chosen the one (spoken 
syntax) that correlates most highly with the results that would be obtained 
via a more compiehensive assessment. The result is a useful short test that 
can be administered in five to eight minutes. 

Bask- Inventory of Natural Languaf^e (Herbert^, 1974). The chief character- 
istic of the BiNL is that it produces nonstnictured natural communication 
for analysis. It is designed to be used as a show-and-tell activity by ele- 
mentary school children. Several students are joined in a small group and 
each is asked to choose and describe one of forty full-color pictuies of 
different situations. The other children are encouraged to add to the de- 
scription. The test design is intended to create natural talk between children. 
The entire activity is recorded inconspicuously on a cassette recorder. After 
each chiki has a chance to produce at least ten sentences, the examiner 
transcribes these on to a score sheet. The questwn-answer syndrome typical 
of most tests does not take place, and since no adult is present, the child 
does jiot even know she/he is being tested. The scoring of each student s 
obtained language sample is based on an analysis of the students oral 
fluency (total number of words and average sentence length) and level of 
sentential complexity (total mmiber of clauses, phrases, and modifiers di- 
vided by the number of sentences). Thus, we can sec that the test assesses 
vocabulary and syntax, but not phonology. Since the pictures repiesent 
different sockilinguistic domains, any of these may be assessed, but they 
are not examined systematically. It is also apparent that the scoring system 
(counting phiases. clauses, average sentence length, etc.) makes use of in- 
tegrative measures. No penalty is assigned for errors in discrete points of 
grammar. Thus, nonstandard dialect (She be sick.) is fully acceptable. This 
is a distinct advantage since other measures generally do require a judge- 
ment as to the acceptability of a chiW's speech. Similariy, the instrument 
gives full credir for ellipsis in-nat**ral discourse. If, in answer to another 
child's question "Where are the toys?", a child responds ' On the table*', 
the child is given credit for the more complex sentence "The toys are on 
the table/' The BiNL is one of few tests to give such favorable treatment 
to the natural phenomenon of ellipsis. 

Language A ssessment Scales (de Avilaand Duncan, 1975). This is probably 
the most widely used instrument in the United States. A survey conducted 
in Colorado by one of my students showed that it is used by 80 percent of 
the districts having a bilingual program (iones, 1980). The LAS is divided 
into five sections, which include both discrete point and integrative mea- 
' sures. Part I is a thirty item minimal pair sound discrimination task. The 
student hears t»vo words, such as yes-Jess. »nd tells whether they are the 
same or different. Part II involves naming the words associated with twenty 
pictures. P^t III involves phoneme productk>n. The student repeats either 
a single word or a sentence while the examiner rates the pronunciation of 
a particular sound as either correct or incorrect. (The rivers are moving.) 
There are thirty-six items in this section. Part IV consists of ten sentence 
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comprehension items. The students listen to a sentence and then identify 
which of three pictures the sentence is associated with. The pictures are 
constructed so as to represent discrete points of syntax and lexicon. Thus, 
for the sentence The man is pushed by the woman", on- of the distractors 
represents a man pushing a woman. In order to answer the question cor- 
rectly, the student has to understand the passive construction. Far! V con-*' 
sists of a story retelling task. The student hears a short taped story about 
several friendly monsters and then retells the story in his own wonJs. This 
is an integrative measure. It is rated globally on a scale of one to five on 
the basis of vocabulary and syntactic maturity. Thus, we see|hat the LAS 
IS a mixture of different approaches to testing. It employs both discrete 
point and integrative formats, and utilizes natural and unnatural language. 
It tests phonology, syntax, and lexicon, but like most tests of language 
proficiency and dominance for children, it assesses only the listening and 
speaking skills. 

Jiunvs lumatuiKi' Ihrnitnann' Test (James. 1*174). The Jumes is a short test 
consisting of forty items designed for kindergarten and first srade Hispanic 
children. There are 'wenty comprehension items in which the child points 
to one of SIX line drawings that refer to the vocabulary items in the oral 
stimulus, e.g. Jhmdv c\ta la ca.\a'? The production section, also containing 
twenty items, requires that the student stale orally the vocabulary depicted 
in additional drawings, e.g.. < * < ' iperra). Thus we see that the 
Jumi'\ measflres lexicon exclusively. The vocabulary items appearing on 
the Jamv\ c5nic mivstly from the home domain. Three items in particular, 

• hose." "stove." and tic.* are scored separately in order to determine 
the home language of bilinguals The relationship of these items to home 
language use was validated by the author Yet all of the items on the test 
represent high frequency vocabulary, and are composed almost entirely of 
nouns. For children with limited proficiency, tests of the lexicon, such as 
the James, often err on the side of overstating language proficiency. This 
IS because the first stage in lai^guagc acquisition consists of a survival level 
in which the learner expresses needs with single-word sentences. Thus, a 
learner may develi>p a functional vocabulary for survival Communicatk)n 
without having acquired any syntax. On the Jamew such a learner's score 
could misclassify him as a balanced bilingual. 

Tests of simple Viicahulaiy arc usually restricted to nouns, which can be 
depicted visually. While they sometimes include adjectives and adverbs, 
they often overliH>k functiop words such as conjunctk)ns. articles, prepo- 
sitKms. and pionouns These are the words that show grammatical rela- 
tionships Some other tests that measure V(H;abulary exclusively or almost 
cxclusfvely arc the hns Amiuns Verbal l.an^iuat^e Scales (Cntchlow. 1974). 
the (nmparatne iMnuaau'e Ihmuname Test (1975). the Test jnr Aadtton 
Ci»niprvhension on.anunuiK'e (Carrow. 1973). and the Wtunkink iMnK'aane 
Pntfuii'iHs Hatters (WoiKlciurk. 1980). 

I hc lack of Items ti> me.isun: the cognitive academic language proficiency 
dcscnhcd by Cummins, is painfully apparent on .the James ^ Thus, it is 
probably of little use in determining the language in which a child should 
hrst he taught literacy. On the other hand, the Ihts Anui^os and the Cam- 
paratiw I ani:aai:e Ihwuiuuuv lest do progress into the realm of CAl.P 
with the inclusHin of .ic.ulemic vocabulary i»ems such as difficult." "cMly," 

* lengthen." * maximum." and "multiply." 
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Crane Oral Dtmtiname Test (Crane. 1976). The Crane is designed as a test 
of dominance, not proficiency. The examiner reads aloud a set of four pair- 
words, with each word repeated twice. The child repeats as many wor Js 
as can be remembered. If the child recalls all four words, the examiner 
reads aloud eight pairs of words. There are eight sets <sixty-four words) 
like the one below on the test: 

window, window cara. cara 

mister, mister jugar. jugar 

vaso. vaso growmg. growing 

sucio. sucio . paper, paper 

A tally is placed next to each word that is repeated and the number of 
words remembered in each language is calculated and compared. If the 
difference is three or less, the child is classified as a balanced bilingual. 

The author of the test believes that it indicates the laiiguage in which the 
child retains information best. Several years ago I showed the test to the 
director of bilingual education tor the Boulder Valley Public Schools. He 
admi.iistered it to some twenty first-graders at Lincoln Elementary, a local 
bilingiial school. Ahhough only a minority of the students came from Span- 
ish-speaking homes, and about half were Anglo-Americans, all of the stu- 
dents obtained the rating of "balanced bilingual.*' Their real proficiency in 
Spanish was limited to a few memorized phrases and songs, and a hundred 
or so words that had been drilled through the use of Pcabody cards. These 
children had been in a KLES-like bilingual program for two years, and were 
aWc to recognize and mimic the worrfs'tn Spanish as wefhas^ wonls irr ~ 
English (Garcia. 1976). Thus, the validity of this measure is questionable. 

■9 

Spiumh! English Linj^udtie Plaventent Sireeninfi ( 1976). The SELFS is based 
on a functional approach to the description of language proficiency. The 
five functions assessed are answering questions, naming objects. folk)wing 
directions, describing objects, and describing pictures. The e^iaminer asks 
questions to the child and writes down the response for later analysis. In 
the naming objects section, the examiner places a box on the table and tells 
the child to open it and take out the toys. He then asks what each of six 
items of home v(K:abulary Uaza, vuvhara, piato, peine, espejiP, and reioj) 
are called. After they have been identified, the student is told to place one 
bdwk ill the box and to give two of them to the exaAnner (followiiig direc- 
tions). In the describing objects section, the examiner points to the taza, 
platft. and i in hunt and asks "i(j!He puedes haver am estos? The same 
process is repeated in reference to peine and e.spejif. In the last part of the 
test Spanish version) the student is shown two pictures and asked iQue 
i'sta pauindo en este dihujtfl The pictures for the Spanish version represent 
a birthday party with children breaking a pihata. and a mother drying a 
child who iias just come out of the bathtub. On the English version the 
pictures represent children doing things at a playground and a clown^elling 
balloons at a circus. Thus, this test focuses on the two dbmains of home 
and neighborhood. The playground setting represents a common approach 
to assessing the neighborhood domain when testing children. 

The sco ing system used on the SELFS is unique. Instead of grading 
resp4>nses for linguistic correctness, only the issues of quantity and language 
choice arc considered. First the determination is made as to which language 
the child used in responding to each version. The Categories are (a) mostly 
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Spanish rc$|>onsc. (b) mostly blended (Spanish and English) responses, (c) 
mostly English responses, (d) few or no responses. The student is given 
two ratings for language choice, one for each version of the test. Then the 
quantity of responses is compared. The choices are ( I) more responses to 
the Spanish version. (2) approximately equal responses to both versions. 
{h more responses to the English version. The combination of two letters 
and one number is then looked ^p on a categorization chart that classifies 
Ihc child's proficiency and dominance as cither Spanish monolingual, pre- 
dominantly Spanish, bilingual, predominantly English, or English 
monolingual. 

It IS apparent tliat SELPS focuses on language functions and sociolin- 
guiMic domains. It also takes into account another important characteristic 
of bilingualism—language alternation in the form of code-switching and 
code-mixing. Each is viewed as a natural occurrence and is taken into 
account only to the ^tenl that it effects language choice. Thus, there is no 
pcnahy for using an English word in a Spanish utterance on the Spanish 
version. If the student's responses mix both lang«Miges continually, he is 
rated as bilingual. However, if substantially more words are spoken in Eng- 
lish than in Spanish, then he could be placed in the predominantly English 
category. 

We have seen that there are linguistic, sociolinguistic and behavioristic 
thrones: to wpport different approaches to the assessment of languag^tpro- 
ficiencv. Each discipline-based theory has been transferred into an appro- 
priate technology for developing item formats. While any of these theories 
alone can serve as a point of departure for test development, a combination 
i>l (he three will produce a (est that is stronger in content and design. Future 
efforts to assess language proficiency should strive to develop more com- i 
prehensive instruments. Also, bilingual educators must realize that the tech- / 
nology exists to assess proficiency and dominance. However, the assessment 
(ask is complex. LiKal districts must reserve sufficient time and moncyw 
execute it in a professional manner. 



NOTE 

^/irkel (1974) and Silverman (1976) refer 4o semantics as a linguistic 
component separate from lexicon. It appears (hat both were influenced by 
MacNamara ( l%7) who listed the linguistic components of language as being 
phonology, syntax, semantics, and lexicon. We are aware of no lingi*<stic 
theory \ihich mcludes semantics and lexicon as separate and necessary 
components of a grammar Generally, in the field of linguistics semantics 
refers to (he meanings and ron(ex(ual cons(rain(s placed on words, and 
lexicon refers (o the words that are available for use. While (he inclusion 
uf either semandcs or lexicon wi(hin a grammar can be defended, (he in- 
elusion of bi)(h is incorrec(. In (his ardcle we have used (he more (raduional 
tcrmd^tdo. 1961) which ts lexicon. 
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INTRODUCTION 

During the past twenty years much attention has focused on issues related 
to equal educational opportunity. One area that has received particular at- 
tention has been bilingual education. In the United States, bilingual/bicul- 
trual education is used increasingly in the teaching of children whose 
dominant language is other than English. As the next decade approaches, 
the number of such children (specifically Spanish-suroanied) will continue 
to grow, making this minority group the largest within our country. It is 
becoming increasingly important, then, to determine the theoretical basis 
for bilingual/bicultural pr grams. In addition, there is a mjuor need to reach 
agreement on which approaches meet the unique needs of this particular 
group of children. 

In both the federal and state mandates for bilingual education, reference 
is made to language dominance or language proficiency. These terms com- 
prise the basis for judgments regarding eligibility of students to receive 
bilingual education. However, severe problems have emerged in developing 
definitions, methods, and instruments to measure a child's language domi- 
nance. Generally, children who are screened for eligibility for such pro- 
grams receive two levels of testings The first is a language dominance test 
that will measure a child's dominant or primary language. This is usually 
a gross measure to help a teacher make curricular decisions regarding the 
student. If he or she speaks only Spanish the child will be placed in a 
bilingual program. If the child is found to be English-dominant and knows 
absolutely no Spanish, then logically he would be a candidate for the main-' 
stream classroom. His or her Spanish surname has not instantly provided 
him with Spanish-language skills. But what of the child who appears to be 
bilingual? A student who speaks two languages, although not equally well, 
can be a puzzle that the teacher must solve. 

The second level of testing initiated at the same time as the above, or 
following, is language proficiency. This type of language testing will answer 
some of the basic questions left ynresolved by language dominance testing 
and will help the bilingual teacher in the assessment of each student's spe- 
cific language needs in both languages. It is base line data from which a 
child's individual language program may be developed! Does the child con- 
trol syntax and vocabulary in both' languages? Does he possess a strong 
linguistic base in Spanish, with minimal knowledge of English? Docs the 
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child have poorly developed language skills in either or both languages? All 
of these questions may be at least p, . ially answered tlirough the use of 
proficiency tests 

The problem that has an^^en across the nation revolves «round approaches 
to testing both language domii>ance and language proficiency^The courts 
and many educators apparently believe chat hilingualism may| be clearly 
defined, a child is either English speaking, SpjJiish-speaking, dr bilingual. 
The failure in this rationale lies in the fact that bilinguahsm is a mullifaceled 
phenomenon The question of larguage dominance becomes a criical factor 
in the process. 

This paper will explore the specific issue of language dominance testing 
m detail. A history of language Testing in the United Stales will be /olloA-ed 
by methods presently utilized for the determination of language dominance, 
problems encountered in language dominance testing, and some specific 
research that has been carried out related to this important issue. 

HISTORY OF LANGUAGE TESTING 

Emphasis on language learning, specifically foreign language learning, 
emerged m the early forties vjih the U.S. Armed Forces (L Iverman, et al., 
1976). Members of the military were increasingly aware of the value of 
knowing and speaking another language through exposure to foreign cul- 
tures Junng World War II. As a result, twenty-seven different language 
courses were being conducted at fifty-five colleges and universities by 1943, 
By 1948 the Defense L>epartment had designed language profici*^^ icy tests 
in thirty-one language for military personnel assignments 'Silverman, et 
al , 1976). Since then, other government agencies have deveu ,.cd tests to 
evaluate the language proficiency of their employees for jol> placement and 
promotion purposes. 

The development, design, and in some instances, i\ utilization of many 
language tests today, grew out of these earlier milif jr and government 
language tests (Silverman, et al., 1976). These mcfude language tests 

developed by the Educational Testing Service and iho * .ed in English-as- 
a-second language and bilingual education pr'^«!rams 

The Bilingual Education Act of 1974 staleo ciiat: 

a national assessment must be conducted of the educational needs 
pf chi'Uren who speak primarily a language other than English and of 
the extent to which such needs are being met from Federal, Stale, and 
local efforts, includir^, not later than July I, i976 a census of the 
number of children in the States and a plan to be carried out in five 
years for ^ending bilingual education programs to all such preschool 
and elemenUiry school children. . . 

With the advent of such a national educational policy regarding the language 
assessment of linguistically different students in the United States and the 
directive to agencies such as the Naftonal Institute of Education to provide 
supportive research in the area, these directives may help to determin the 
special n«eds of bilingual students in the United States. 
Most linguists today generally agree on the following definition ot language 

l.anguiigc IS a highly coniplcx system of conventional oral symbols by 
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means of which members of .a community interact for the purpose of 
communication (Silverman. 1976). 

More specifically, language is a system of three highly structured compo- 
nents: (I) phonology (sound), (2) grammar (form and structure), and (3) 
semantics (meaning). 

However, while it appears that linguists agree, at least somewhat, about 
the term 'language,** little agreement exists on other complex concepts of 
bilingual education, such as language dominance audjanguage proficiency. 
Silverman quotes U.S. statutes as defining language dominance ''as the 
pnmary language jn which a child interacts most often in the home.** Zirkel 
(1976) views language dominance in terms of the comparison of skills in 
two or more languages, while Jones (1975) refers to language proficiency 
as the degree t6 which an individual demonstrates his or her linguistic com- 
petence in a language, regardless of how that language may have been 
acquired. 

Mackey (1972) discusses three ways in which bilingualism can be de- 
scribed. The first way can be labeled ' category,'* that is by proficiency and/ 
or function. Such terms as "full bilingualism,*' "partial bilingualism,*' and 
•passive bilingualism'* describe proficiency, -vhile home bilingualism, street 
bilingualism, and >chooI bilingualism are descriptors utilized in the function 
categories. However, categories may be difficult if not impossible to limit, 
and in fact many of them may overlap. 

Pilingualism has also been described through utilization of dichotomies, 
for example, "compound vs. complex bilingualism.'* "individual vs. na- 
tional bilingualism,'* "balanced vs. unbalanced bilingualism.** "simulta- 
neous vs. sequential bihngualism,** and so on. A similar difficulty to that 
attributed to the schema stated above has been applied to the description 
of bilingualism through dichotomies. Here, such categories are rarely mu- 
tually excl'jsive and again they may overlap. 

The third classificatwn of definitions of bilingualism has been through the 
w of scales. Mackey descnbes these as "dominance configurations, pro- 
files of bilingual background, and bilingual semantic differentials.'* He fur- 
ther descnbes the problems with such measures as the fact that such scales 
* presuppose standard units of measure which do not exist, and valid pro- 
cedures for their delimitations. * 

Silverman, Noa, and Russell ( 1976) described ti.e difficulties in attempting 
to d'^terminc what language, and which linguistic structures will be evafu- 
atcd -n a nonnative speaker of English. They suggest (hat a child's "com- 
n.jnicative competence^ be assessed informally by the classroom teacher 
as a gross screening procedure Next steps would include decisions as to 
what linguistic structures would be measured in the test selected, including 
vocabulary, ph-nology, grammar, or semantics. In addition, the authors 
suggest that any test must take into account both social context factors and 
the c(*mmunicatk>n skill area to be examined by the test (listening, speaking, 
reading, wnting^ A thice dimensional matrix of factors that the auth xs 
suggest must be considjered is represented in Figure 1. 
Tests of language dominance can be categorized into those that measure 
priKJuctiv language and those that measure receptive language. Receptive 
language skills include listening and reading, which are passive activities, 
while productive langi'agc skills include speaking and writing which arc 
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FIGURE I 

LANGL AGH ASSESSEMENT DOMAINS 




.ive in nature. These tests can be divided into direct measures and indirect 
neasures of language. Direct measures are those in which a child is directly 
involved in speech production or reception. The indirect method classifies 
on the basis of second-h$nd information: for example, a parent interview 
where a child s language is not the primary source of language dominance 
determination. 

Various attempts have been initiated to determine the best way to measure 
each of the domains mentioned above. At this writing no single best way to 
do this has been discovered. One indirect technique that has been developed 
IS that of the home interview. This type of assessment may include an 
interview with a child and/or his or her parents. Although this may provide 
siKiolinguistic information, it has its drawbacks. The rapport that the in- 
terviewer establishes with the parents may affect the accuracy of the infor- 
mation obtained in the interview. More importantly, the child may never be 
questioned directly, making an actual assessment of his or her abilities 
doubtful. 

The three remaining direct techniques are story telling, question-answer 
methods and language repetition and completion. Story telling is a popular 
technique with elementary level students, and has been effective at that 
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grade level A child is presented with a stimulus such as a book, a picture, 
or a painting and is asked to tell the examiner a stor> related to what he 
sees The examiner then assesses the language elicited from the child. How- 
ever, this technique has several disadvantages. The material may he lingu- 
istically or culturallv biased and this would affect the quality of the respt>nses 
obtained from the students Second, it is difficult to delimit the types of 
respi)nses to a p, :iilar language domain, f inally, if the child completely 
omits one or anot. .r language category, it is almost impossible to assess 
v^hethcr he i»initled it because of his inability to function in that particular 
language category or because it was not pertinent to the story he told. 

I he question -answer method is self-explanatory A child is asked a ques- 
tion and he must ans»Aer appropnately. However in order to cover all the 
aspects of language in each domain, an inordmant number of items would 
be reqiired Phonological, morphological, syntactical and semantic stimuli 
in the form of questions would have to be presented and listening, speaking, 
reading and writing skills measured in order for this methinJ to work. 

Language repetition and completion measure pronunciation, intonatK>n 
and articbiation, and grammar Once again the techniques are self-explan- 
aU>ry. In the first method, the student simply repeats what the examiner has 
said v^hile in the latter method a stpdent completes a sentence or phrase. 
Silverman suggests that these approaches have drawbacks as well. A^•hild\ 
ability It) repeat Joes not necessarily mean that the child can use or adapt 
these patterns in everyday speech Also, listening and speaking are closely 
related. It may be difficult to assess whether a child has mispronounced a 
«*oro because he toiild not hear ^he sound (it may not be incorporated into 
his sound system) or it he really could not pronounce the item. 

The need for tests of language dominance is obvious. SiKial, legal, and 
political pressures to equali/e educational opptirtunities for lin<:uistically 
ditterent students have increased Along with these pressures, problems 
h.ive arisen in the selection, use and abuse of language dominance instru- 
ments The i^u decision in particular resulted in the establishment of cen- 
ters throughout the United States that serve as checks on areas where large 
numbers of linguistically diffttrent children attend schiHil. Through these 
centers, an .it temp! is made lo ensure that a survey of language dominance 
IS completed within the school districts these children attend. In addition, 
the Ofhte of C ivil Rights has found that several sc^ool districts are in 
iKmcomplianLe of guidelines set forth for the chmination of educational 
inequities. Hy no! complying with these guidelines school systems face lit- 
igatu'P or even loss of feder.il fun^is 

In many cases, the language dominance tests arc given in school districts 
solely as a basis lor qualification for federal funding or m an attempt to 
satisfy compliance orders. These tests .ire selected on the basis cf availa- 
bility rather than on appropririteness A recent abundance of testing instru- 
ments ih.it piirpi>r! to me.isiire language dominance h.is facilitated such 
actions In other cases, the wrong instruments have been used for language 
assessment lor example, tests that measure cognitive skills may be used 
.ks instruments lo measure l.ingiiage dominance The use of these I (J tests 
as substitutions for instruments that assess hinguage dominance is simply 
unacceptable 

I ven when .ippmprute instruments .ire selected, problems arise A m.ipor 
problem w.is reported h\ the ( emmittec for the Kvaliiation of l.angii.ige 
Assessment Instruments ( lexas I ducat;on Agency. I977| 
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The commiicee was - cry concerned thai lesls (\fcere) being developed 
viich inadequate acctncijn to appropriate test star^dards. For example, 
some tests are standardized on a small number of children, report no 
suitable reliability or validity data, and fail to identify the language 
charactenstics of children on whom Ihe test was normed. it is unfor- 
tunate to report that, if our committee were evaluating these . . ■ tests 
based on standards commonly accepted in our profession (e.g.. Stan- 
dards for Educational and Psychological Test^), all tests would be judged 
inadequate by these standards and therefore ^hc committee would be 
unable to recommend the unqualified use of any of the measures. 

Another problem with existing tests is chat not all facets of language 
dominance are measured. Due to time constraints in the testing process, a 
limited amount of language" is actually 'tested. Some tests may measure 
syntax, while others measure vcKabulary, but none have been developed 
that measure the whole gamut of language domains. 

A final area of concern deals with the possibility of measuring language 
dominance in the first place Silverman, No;*, and Russell (1976) have ex- 
pressed the view that: • 

Language dominance is a relatively new concept in linguistics and ed- 
ucation. In fact, it may not be unreasonable to sav that language dom- 
inance IS a legal and political rather than a linguistic, educational or 
psychological construct. 

It seems that the concept originated as the result of the Imu v. Su hois court 
decision and the subsequent remedies that were developed to insure proper 
identification of students of limited English proficiency. Due to the relative 
newness of the concept, little conclusive research has been conducted in 
this area. The following section will review significant studies dealing with 
assessment of language dominance- 
Elizabeth Carrow ( 1972) utilized a test of auditory comprehension to mea- 
sure English- comprehension. Using a revised version of the Auditory Test 
for Language Comprehension, which permits the assessment 6{ oral lan- 
guage comprehension of English and Spanish without requiring language 
expression, she indirectly assessed the language skills of sixty children. The 
tesi Has administered in English and Spanish, and required the subjects to 
indicate their response by pointing to the picture that corresponded to the 
examiner's utterance. Results indicated that monolingual children obtained 
significantly higher mean score* in English than the bilingual children. Spe- 
cific linguistic areas in which the scores of monolingual children were sig- 
nificantly higher than those of bilingual children were nouns, pronouns, 
plurality of nouns, and :ioun phrases with two adjective modifiers, ^ 

Miller (1976) reported on the comparative language tests in English and 
French given to pupils of the Bilingual School, Buia, Republic of Cameroon 
to measure the extent of btling: jlism among three different intake groups, 
those of l%6, 1969, and 1972. The use of entirely objective multiple choice 
Items was to measure fairly and mathematically the language gap between 
English-speaking «ind Fren<*h «peaking pupils in both English and French. 
This indirect measure included sections dealing with listening comprehen- 
sion, knowledge of structures and viKabulary and finally, reading compre- 
hensu»i> The results of %uch tests produced evidence that the system of 
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language teaching in the school had been a qualified success. However the 
authors did report that modifications in the tests are certainly needed, es- 
pecially insofar as the oral test is concerned. 

In March, 1955 Lambert reiK>rted on a method of measuringJinguistic 
dominance and related the measure to cultural and personality character- 
istics. The subjects (native French students and native underj^naduatc and 
fiaduate English-speaking French majors) were given simple directions such 
as '*push the key painted blue/* in two languages, and the speed of their 
response was analyzed with reference to the different levels of the subject's 
linguistic ability. 

The experimenter controlled a key that simultaneously activated a reac- 
tioh-time clock and^ Ranschburg exposure apparatus. The directions told 
the subject to push a certain one of his eight keys, the activatk>n of any one 
of which would stop the clock. The theory that Lambert espoused was that 
if one were a perfect bilingual — equally facile in both languages — there 
should be no difference between the speeds of response to which one re- 
acted to directions^ given by the expcrimentor in the two languages. 

The results of the experiment demonstrated that the groups differed re- 
liably in speed of response to directions given in both languages and in the 
direction predicted from the)r language wperiences. Lambert concluded 
that this method permitted statistical analysis and scoring of language dom- 
inance or language balance. Further he found that language dominance was 
related to cultural and personality characteristics. Finally, he suggested that 
further research shoukl be directed toward the personality variables in- 
volved in bilingualism. 

In their studv of indicators of language dominance. Green and Zirkel 
( 1974) hypothesized that the use of parallel tests of abinty in two languages 
offered the practical possibility of simultaneously serving the functions of 
individual diagnosis and program evaluation and also had the advantage of 
being administered on a group basis over short periods of testing. The pur- 
pose of their study was to investigate the differences in performance of 
Spanish-speaking children on alternate forms of thr oral vocabulary subtest 
of the Inter-American Test of General Abilities in Spanish and English that 
may be attributed to the factors of practice effect, language level, and 
chance errors of measurement. 

The subjects were 148 Spanish-speaking first-grade pupils in a large Con- 
necticut city. These students were divided randomly into two groups of 
seventy-four pupils each. The instrument was administered to one group 
first in Spanish and then, after a brief respite, in its alternate form in Er^lish. 
The otKer group received the same forms but in reverse order. The same 
hilmgual examiner administered the test to each group in both languages to 
attain further uniformity of ^he testing conditions. 

The results of the study revealed consistently higher mean scores for the 
Spanish form over the English form and smaller, less consistent gains that 
favored the second over the first session. The authors concluded that if a 
child is equally proficient in both languages, the chances are 2:1 that the 
difference in his two scores will be less than 3.0 points. However, the au- 
thors recommend that use of parallel tests of ability in iwo languages is an 
indicator rather than the measure of language dominance. Their results 
indicated that the use of such an instrument offers at least a possible starting 
point for pupil placement and progress in program development. In conclu- 
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sion ihey point out that the complexity of human behavior across a dual 
language matrix and the limitations of brief group testing preclude anything 
more than a cautious preliminary judgment as to any individual pupil s 
language dominance 

In a follow-up ^tudy. Zirkel and Green (1974) examined the validity of 
picture-type parallel tests of aural ability as a measure of aural language 
dominance. They explored boih the relationship" of the test with various 
critepon measures as well as its relationship to the subject *s length of res- 
mJchcc^ in the continental United Stales. The Inter-American Tests were 
used once again in this study. The results were then compared with con- 
current data on the bilingual dominance of each pupil collected via a mod- 
ification of the Hoffman Bilingual Background Schedule (BBS) and a 
language-dominance rating scale developed by the principal author to be 
administered to the pupils* parents and ^teachers. 

The subjects were sixty-two Spanish-s'peaking first grade pupils in a large 
Connecticut city. The oral vtKabulary section of the Inter-American Test 
Was administered to the subjects in groups of fifteen to twenty each during 
May of 1971. Independent of this testing, the pupils* regular teachers, who 
were bilingual, were asked to evaluate the pupils according to the domi- 
nance rating scale. During the same month, the parents of the subjects were 
administered both the revised BBS and the rating scale as part of a com- 
prehensive interview survey. A team of ItKal bilingual educators conducted 
the interviews. While parents were given the choice of bcmg interviewed 
in Spanish or in English, most of them chose to be interviewed in Spanivh. 

The results of the experiment reflected a general agreement between the 
oral vtKabulary difference scores and the criterion measures. However, the 
specific disparities among the instruments seemed to be localized in the 
determination of the "transitional * category intermediate between the cat- 
egories of Spanish and English dominance. Zikcl and Green reiterated their 
suggestion that parallel testing of aural ability is a promising, practicable 
technique for the assessment of language dominance of Spanish-speaking 
students. 

While the above investigations dealt mainly with receptive measures of 
predicting language dominance, significant research has been conducted 
that reviews the use of productive measures for determining language dom- 
inance. In his 1971 investigation. Upshur attempted to evaluate oral profi- 
ciency through objective evaluation. He proposed that: (I) testing provides 
a continuous flow of iiiformatK)n regarding the students* success in their 
attempts to speak English and (2) that tests arc grades for control of instruc- 
tion and ft)r evalii.ition of proficiency rcpt)rts. 

He suggested that proficiency could be measured by determining a 
speaker s knowledge of linguistically defined elements and processes that 
are useful for communication and that proficiency is a measure of com- 
munication ability regardless of this knowledge Upshur believed that cu- 
mulative records of instructional success provided the best measure of 
proficiency as defined in the first view However, he proposed that ability 
IS best measured situationally In conclusion. Upshur suggested that oral 
tests are appropri.ite and necessary in order to evaluiite the proficiency of 
pupils 

In a van.ihon of the standard word assinriation technique. Capco and 
liicker ( 1971) investigated ihc relative language skills ot first-grade children 
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• enrolled in a bUingual education project in the Laboratory School of the 
Philippine Normal College in Manila. The method involved an adaptation 
of the bilingual word-association technique in which Jie first fifty words 
froiMtie Dent Rosanoff stimulus list in English and the corresponding Ta- 
galogTranslation to assess language siulls. The results of this individual oral 
interview method demonstrated that the subjects generally performed better 
in their native language than in their second language. The authors con? 
eluded that although such indirect measures for language testing may prove 
to be useful short-term screening devices, researdiers must continue to 
develop improved instruments to detect language siulls of bilingual pupils. 

In a study by Maurice and Roy. carried out in 1974-75 at Ecole Sacre- 
Coeur. Hunt's Terminable-Unit (T-Unit) was proposed as a meaningful yard- 
stick for measuring bilingualism. The T-Unit was defined by Maurice and 
Roy as '*a single independent predication together with any subordinate 
clauses that may be grammatically related to it. It may be a simple or a 
complex sentence. When a coordinating conjunction occurs between inde- 
pendent clauses, it is considered as the first element of the second T-Unit.** 

The study provided a report of the application of the T-Unit as a mea- 
sx. *ment of bilingualism within a population of students at the grade two. 
four and six levels. Less than 10 percent of the population was of French 
background, while the majority were monolingual English. The students in 
-grade six had never received more than 60 percent of their instructk>n in 
French. The students in grades two and four received 80 percent of their 
instruction in French. The procedure for getting speech samples was to 
show a short film and to subsequently ask the students to retell the story 
first in French and then in English. A ^igh correlation was observed between 
the degree of maturity found in both languages as measured by the T-Unit. 
Although the author, hypothesized that the individual who has reached a 
certain level of thought in one language will easily transfer that ability to 
languages he is acquiring. Further, the authi ts suggest that the concept of 
the T-Unit affords a measurement of linguistic maturity that bypasses the 
mechanics of language such as pronounciation. spelling, etc.. and that the 
T-Unit deserves consideration as a measurement of developing linguistic 
ability. Specifically, they considered that the T-Unit length seemed to be a 
better indicator of maturity as the number of T- Units produced tends to 
decrease as the siuucnt develops the ability to produce more cohiplex T- 
Units. Finally, they concluded that Hunt*s 1-Unit seived to demonstrate an 
unsuspected balance of bilinguality in the subjects studied, and that this 
measure is promising as a measure of parallel linguistic development. 

Cooper (1969) hypothesized that the traditional measures of degree of 
bihngualism typically yielded a single difference score, computed by sub- 
tracting u score obtained in one language from a score obtained in another. 
Consequently, he felt that the use of the resulting difference scores to ex- 
press degree of bilingualism must be insufTiciently revealing of relative pro- 
ficiency, inasmuch as bilingual speakers might use each language under 
socially differentiated circumstances. In a study presented in the Modern 
LiingNdge JourmiL Copper and Green ( l%9) adapted two techniques, word 
naming and word a .sociatKin. for use with Puerto Rican bilinguals living in 
New York. The techniques yielded Spanish and English scores correspond- 
ing to five hypt)thcsi/ed siKictal domains. These were family, neighborhood, 
religmn. education and A\ork. These techniques for the measurement of 
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degree of bilingualism \%ere discinguished from the traditional approaches 
in being difTerenciated \%ith respect to such societal domains or contexts. 
Hence, these techniques were designed to yield a set of scores to reveal 
those differences^ in bilingual proficiency that might be associated with dif- 
ferential societal usage of two languages. 

Performance on the word naming and word association tasks were stud- 
ied in relation to six criterion variables: r ,bcr of years on the mainland, 
occupation, accentedness. English reperi .re range, listening comprehen- 
sion in both English and Spanish. 

The results of his study demonstrated a significant correlation between 
the criteria, and the ability of the word-naming'subtest to distinguish varying 
patterns and levels of performance of demographic subgroups. These results 
suggested that word naming may represent a promising technique for the 
contextualized description of degree of bilingualism. The continuous word 
association subtests, on the other hand, were not successful inasmuch as 
the^ neither predicted the criterion^ variables nor distinguish among demo- 
graphic subgroups that one would expect to be different with respect to 
degree of bilingualism. 

CtH>per concluded that the use of such contextualizcJ measures might be 
useful not only in descnbing the relative proficiency of bilinguals as realized 
in varying contexts hut also in describing the direction of gei.'-r^'iional shifts 
of these abilities where the tasks are administered to subgroups differing in 
age or in the opportunity to learn both languages. 

In a paper presented at the AER.A 1977 Annual Meeting. Silverman and 
Russell studied the relationship among three measures of bilingualism and 
their relationship to achievement test scores. The major purpose of their 
study was to cmpincally examine the rationale for using multiple measures 
of language dominance. Specifically, the relationship between three often- 
used measures i>f relative language prohciency or language dominance were 
investig;»tcd. The population for this study was comprised of 1799 students 
grades K-12 fnmi three schiH>l districts within the same geographic area in 
Washing(i>n Slalc. All students were judged to be possibly Spanish-English 
bilingual im the basis of their surnames or other information available at the 
district level. Students identified as being pt>tentially bilingual by school 
district officials were administered the Language Facility Test (LFT) by 
trained bilingual administrators. Concurrently and independently, the Home 
Bilingual Usage Estimate (HBUE) and Teacher Judgin.-nt Questionnaire 
( \'U}) wiTc administered to parents and teachers respectively. Three mea- 
sures i>t language usage were employed to determine language dominance 
i>f the students, while two standardized achievement tests were used to 
determine the- achievement level of these students 

The results of the study indicate that the three measures did not have a 
high degree i»f !nterfelatK>nship and th.it based or this set of data, one 
measure \M»uld not serve as a substitute for the 4»thcrs. Each liH)ked at the 
student \ language from a somewhat different pcrsoective However, the 
tact that the results from each measure purported to indicate the "language 
illuminance of students implied that the resu'ts from the measures should 
ci>nvergc In their study. Silverman ami Russell found that three pt»ssible 
cxplan«itn>ns may account for their findings. First, the study itelf may have 
been limited given the small si/es and si»me lack o\ cimtrol in the admin- 
istr<itiim and s\.i»rinj: i»f the instruments .Secimd. the instruments them- . 
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selves may have been faulty. And the third explanation for these findings 
may have resided in the construct "language dominance*' itself The authors 
suggested that language dominance is a relatively new concept in linguistics 
and education and that it may not be unreasonable to say that "language 
'lominance" is a legal and political rather than a linguistic, educational or 
psychological cTmstruct. 

In a study completed in 1980, Quezada determined the extent and manner 
through which language dominance could be predicted by language domi- 
nance tests! Since it was neither realistic nor economical to assume that 
trained bilingual experts would be available or that sc^iool systems would 
be able to provide such services for the determination of language xlomi- 
nance, the use of a standardized test was identified as an efficient, practical 
alternative. Ii was assumed that the test that etablishcd the highest corre- 
lation with the expert opinions could be utilized or compared with existing 
norms to make a placement procedure in bilingual programs more accurate. 

Three categories of language dominance instruments were utilized in this 
study: tests administered to subjects as a group, tests administered 
tu the subjects individually: and socioliriguistic questionnaires. As an ex- 
ample of a group administered test of language dominance, the vocabulary 
section of the Inter-American Test of General Abilities was administered to 
the subjects. This test consists of vocabulary words or expressions dictated 
by the test administrator The child then marks the appropriate correspond- 
ing object in a row of pictures. The test was administered first in Spanish, 
then in English. Test questions were equivalent in level of difficulty in the 
t^o languages. This test measures the students' ability to comprehend a 
spoken word in either Spanish or English and then locate the corresponding 
picture on the test sheet. ' 

The second test category attempted to classify students' language domi- 
nance through individual assessment in each of the languages to be tested. 
The Crane Test presents a scries of words to the student, which he or she 
must repeat. Auditory memory rather than actual oral language compre- 
hension is the basis for making dominance decisk>ns in this test. 

The third type of assessment was made through the use of sock>linguistic 
questionnaires. In these instruments, information gleaned from the student 
regarding language use outside the school is the basis for determining his 
or her language dominance. Both the Pupil Qucstk>nnaire for Language 
[X>minance and the optional questionnaire section of the Crane Oral Dom- 
iance test were used as examples of socioli'nguistic questionnaires. 

The 12.^ participating students were randomly selected from lists of Span- 
ish-surnamed students enrolled in three school districts in the State of Con- 
necticut. Upon securing parental permission for inclusion in the study, each 
of the students included in the sample was interviewed. The purpose of this 
interview was to secure samples of students' language to be rated by the 
three bilingual judges. The conversatwns were taped and three judges made 
determinations regarding subjects' language dominance based on these speech 
samples. 

The conversations were recorded and the interviewer and two additk>nal 
judges with expertise in bilingual education made assessments of each pac- 
tictpant's language dominance. The criteria for selectwn of the three par- 
ticipating judges included a minimum of three years experience in bilingual 
classrooms, a master's degree in bilingual education or related area and 
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courscwork or training in the field of language assessment. The criteria for 
judges regarding rfie subjects' language dominance were based on the stu- 
dents' overall ability to express themselves clearly in English and in Spanish. 
This assessment was based on ihe student's use of grammar, vocabulary, 
syntax, fluency, and oral language comprehension. 

Since no absolutely accurate method of determining language dominance 
has b«'en established thus far. it was believed that the use of bilingual judges 
would provide a basis on which validity of subjects language, as assessed 
by instruments, could be compared. The use of combined opinions from 
two judges on language dominance demonstrated a high percentage of 
agreement. However, the criterion for the actual language dominance of 
subjects' language dominance was agreement by all three Judges. It was 
against this measure that each instrument was then compared and analysis 
of agreements and relationships were completed. 

In addition, all participating students were administered the three instru- 
ments identified above. The tests were administered by trained testers who 
were bilingual in Spanish and English. Tests were administered within one 
month after the interview had been taped. This was done in an attempt to 
control for the effects of increased language skills through specific language 
classes provided in the participating schools. It was a method to determine 
that students' language skills would be relatt/ely similar at the time the 
independent variables were assessed. 

This investigation studied four questions related to the problem of as- 
sessing students* language dominance. Each research question is stated 
below and findmgs specific to each are provided. Table I describes the 
comparisons between judges* opinions and the instruments for assessing 
language dominance 

TABI.h I 

COMPARISON (H TOTAL JUIXiES COMBINED 
OPINIONS AND TOTAL INSTRUMENTS F^)R 
ASSESSINC; LANGUAGE DOMINANCE 

Percent tif 

N Agreement lambda Cramer s V S>gntficancc 



Inter- AmeriLiin 



lesl 


7; 


Wf 


• 2^ 


-.39 


no 


CV.ine 


7^ 








no 


Crane Questionnaire 


M 




• 4K 


-.57 


no 


Language l>onii nance 












C^uestionnaire 


6^ 




• 4K 


♦ 


no 



The lotal numhers used for this analyst*-, uere dependent on judges' agreement of 
language Jominanee as well as agreement unh categories as determined by the se- 
lecteieil instrument 

Research Question N timber One 

What IS the relationship between group-administered tests of langtiage 
d()minance and hilinguiil Midges' iipinuins ' 

Data «inal\sis demonstrated that little relatiiinship (16 percent agreement) 
existed hclwccn the Inter-American Test of (Jenend Abilities (Oral Vueah- 
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ulary subtest), a group-administcred test of language dominance, and the 
opinions of bilingual judges regarding students' language dominance. These 
resets were not significant. 

Research Question Number Two: 

What is the relationship between individually-administered tests of lan- 
guage dominance and bilingual judges* opinions? 

A review of the data found that little relationship (22 percent agreement) 
^ * existed between the opinions of bilingual judges and the Crane Oral Dom- 
inance Test. These results were not significant. However, while little agree- 
ment existed with bilingual judges, this instrument did reflect a slightly 
higher relationship with the judges than did the Inter- American Test of Gen- 
eral Abilities. 

^ Research Question Number Three: 

\ What is the relationship between language surveys utilized to determine 

language dominance and ^lingual judges* opinions? 

Two sociolinguistic questionnaires were include'd in this section. The first, 
the Pupil Questionnaire for Language Dominance Survey, proved to have 
the highest correlation (66 percent agreement) with bilingual judges' opin- 
ions, althoi ^h these results were not found to be statistically significant. 
The second questionnaire, the optional portion of the Crane Oral Domi- 
nance Test als6 demonstrated a subsUntially higher relationship (54 percent 
agreement) to judges' opinions when compared to other instruments in- 
cluded in the study. However, these results were not statistically significant. 
Research Question Number Four 

What is the relative efficacy of group and individual language domi- 
nance tests, and language dominance survey forms in predicting lan- 
gua^je dominance as classified by bilingual judges? 

' Each of the instruments included in this study were compared to deter- 
mine the relationship different combinations of instruments had on the abil- 
. ity to predict language dominance from one another. The results of these 
combination!) are discussed below. Table 2 provides information regarding 
inter-test comparisons. 

The Inter-American Test of General Abilities (Oral Vocabulary subtest) 
was compared to the Crane Oral Dominance Test to determine the ability 
of one test to predict language dominance as determined by the second ' it. 
This combination proved to have a 46 percent rate of agreement (+ 5). 
However, the findings were not statistically significant, and it did denon- 
>trate the lower^t strength of associatiori. 

The Inter-Amencan Test of General Abilities (Oral Vocabulary subtest) 
was compared to both the Crane Questionnaire and the Pupil Questionnaire 
for Language Dominance Survey. Both of these sociolinguistic question- 
naires had little predictive association with the Inter-American Test of Gen- 
eral Abilities (Oral Vocabulary subtest) at 23 percent and 26 percent agree- 
ment respectively 

* When comparing the Crane Oral Dominance Test with the Crane Ques- 
tionnaire and Pupil Questionnaire for Language Dominance Survey, little 
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rate of agreement (27 percent and 21 percent agreement respectively) was 
evidenced. Once again, no predictive association was found. These results 
were not statistically significant. 

Finally, when the Crane Questionnaire and the Pupil Questionnaire for 
Language [X)mi nance Survey were compared they demonstrated the highest 
percent of agreement of all comparisons of instruments included in the 
study (55 percent agreement). Further, their predictive association ( + .36) 
as well as their strength of association ( -f- .59) correlations were still rela- 
tively low and no statistical significance was found. 

TABLE 2 
INTER-TEST COMPARISONS 



instruments Percent of 

Compared - Agreement Lambdii Cramer's V Significance 



Inter-Amencan 
Test and Crane 
Oral IX>minance 
Test 


46' ; 


(N) 


- 15 


20 


[nter-American 
Test and Crane 
Questionnaire 


IVf 


m 


r 20 


06 


Inter-American 

Test and Pupil 

Questionnaire 

for language 

IX>minance Surve\ 
> 


2U"f 


m I 


^ 21 


05 


Crane Oral 
[>tfminance Test 
and Crane 
Questionnaire 




m 


* 29 


no 


Crane ^^T^3^ 
I>ominance Test 
and Pupii 
QueslKinnairc 
for Lanjtuagc 
IXfmmancc .Survcv 


2Vf 




* 26 


m 


Crane Question- 
naire and Pupil 
Questionnaire 
for I anguagc 
IXiminancc Survcv 




^6 


^ ^9, 


no 



Administrators ot bilingual programs may find it important to incorporate 
Iht* following findings into their policy for the placement of bilingual students: 

i The findings indicate that the group tests of language dominance in- 
chided in this study reveal as much information as individual tests of 
language dominance Since many programs of bilingual education jrc 
funded cxtcrnallv and arc required to submit language dominance test 
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tfata, what are the implications of the results of this study** Since no 
test measures all factors related to language dominance and since no 
one factor is more indicative of dominance than another at this point, 
then perhaps it is more reasonable to identify the most efficient and 
economic instrument for use* in public school systems. In this case 
then, a paper and pencil test that can be machine-scored and admin- 
istered to a group, apparently will provide as much information as an 
individually-administered test that a trained tester must administer, 
analyze and store. 

2. The results of this investigation demonstrated that sociolinguistic ques- 
tionnaires generally substantiated opinions of bilingual judges regard- 
ing students* language dominance. Since these questionnaires are 
generally concise, it may be feasible to administer them to each child 
along with a group-administered tes*t of language dominance in order 
to obtain a more precise picture of a child's language dominance. This 
additional information would then present a distinct perspective on the 
student s language use. 

3 Perhaps an alternative method of assessing a student's language dom- 
inance IS simply for trained bilingual judges to talk to the child. It may 
well be in a school district's best interest to utilize trained bilingual 
raters to assess the language dominance of its students. This alterna- 
tive has several benefits It may be economically sound in the long run 
for a school district to provide funds to train their teachers who will 
then be able to provide these services for the school system over a 
period of years at minimal costs. By having direct contact with stu- 
dents, raters may be able to incorporate sociolinguistic information 
that could not be gleaned from simple paper and pencil tests 

CONCLUSIONS 

Results of the studv indicated that little correlation exists between these 
te^ts and the judgments of bilingual interviewers. Further, the results sug- 
gest that there is little relationship between the tests themselves. While it 
is evident that more research in dominance testing is crucial, clearly the 
inconsistency in the results of current measures of language dominance 
necessitates that conclusions based on such measures may well be unreli- 
able. With increasing populations of non-native English-speakers in the pub- 
lic schools, it IS essential that valid and reliable measures of determining 
linguistic facility be developed. 

While the alternatives presented above are difHcult to generalize to all 
instruments used m the United States, they do present a viable option to 
Current practices If federal and state funding continues to be contingent 
upon such testing, it would certainly be a more efficient course \o follow. 

The overwhelming issue however, is the misconception under which slate 
and federal agencies are requiring language dominance tests Perhaps the 
most i'ff^itiw way to proceed in clarification of this issue would be to 
demonstrate at federal and state levels the inadequacies of existing mea- 
sures. Proponants of bilingual education must expose the myth of language 
dominance testing and recommend reexamination of this cnteria as a re- 
quirement for funding. 
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SEPARATE BUT EQUAL: 
A te DEAL FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

Dennis R. Preston 

SU NY-College ac Freihntrr— 



For generally pt)lihcal reasons (have ".rsons made enough progress lo 
allow I or continued program funding'^) or admmistrative reaH)ns (has ihis 
person been put in the right classroom?), testing is one of the most often 
discussed issues in bilingual education. Although apparently basic issues 
have been discussed under such headings as validity, reliability, global 
' versus discrete point method, dialect sensitivity, and isociocultural fairness, 
it is not at all clear that tests have as yet been ad^sted to the principle 
concerns of bilingual education 

Few educators would disagree with the following general testing goals: 

I Who are SLEPs? 
2. How LEPare they ' 

It IS, in the United States, a legal requirement to carry out a testing program 
to identity SLEPs, for they have been shown not to have equal opportunity 
due to the dominance of English in educational, professional, and many 
social settings Therefore, SLEPs ntust be identified, and schools must 
show that they are turning them into SEPs (Students of English Proficiency) 
and providing equal education opportunity during the SEP-making process, 
usually involving the use of another language in the so-called content areas. 

The key notion attacked here is that of cquaL for most tests and instruc- 
tional programs have implicity or explicitly treated equal as uime. a notion 
modeled, perhaps, on earlier civil rights notions that Vseparate but equal" 
IS an unacceptable educational solution. | 

The linguistic goal (norm) set for testing ind instruction of SLEPs is 
always that of a mtWol igual, native speaker c f English (hereafter MNSE). 
At fiist glance, this strategy would seem to le irreproachable. SLEPs do 
l/^ not have equal opportunity due to lack of apility in English. MNSEs, so 

long as they have no psychological or physiological impairment and no 
CNJ significantly distinguished social dialect, do nc^i suffer from this inequality 

O of opportunity. Therefore, if SLEPs were the s^me as MNSEs, the problem 

, would be .solved. If, this is the case, wc may u^e MNSE norms to identify 

C SLEPs, and we may use these same norms in\ devising instructional pro- 

grams (sinct they represent the desired end-pro*^uct). 

I think this reasoning is, at best not properly implemented and, at worst, 
exactly the opposite of the conclusion that should have been drawn con- 
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cerning the appropriateness of MNSE models tor bl.EP identification and 
programming. 

The failure to iniplemcnt monolingual norms accuratel> in testing and 
mstructkin in bilr jal programs comes, at least in part, from three sources: 

I. Misunderstanding of research findings in linguisCic> or false assump- 
tu>ns about the nature of language itself 



3. Failure to consider rcle\ant research 

The first source of error is especially important to the determination of 
MNSH norms, though it is the most abstract of all the considerations. That 
there are MNSHs is a gi\en. We can identify children and adults who have 
never been c\pi)sed, except in the most trivial ways, to a language other 
than English and whose English meets community expectations for elabo- 
rateness, appropriateness, and so on. However, when we try to capture the 
specific set of linguistic facis that characterize such persons, we are up 
against a problem that has always been a peculiarly nagging one for lin- 
guists. How can you do linguistics if you can't confirm ifje data? Our prob- 
lem here is to characieri/e the linguistic repertoire of the MNSE, 
appropriately adjusted for age, social class, sex and any number of relevant 
social factors. (I will not follow up on this problem of "social adjustment. ' 
Socioculturally fair tests hav* been tne point of much discussion, and I w^ll 
assume— with no really good reason for doing so— that they actually exist.) 
Our inability to confirm the data tfial make up this repertoire comes, in one 
way, from our inability i lo*)k inside the heads of MNSEs. Why would we 
want to take such a surgical approach ' Isn't it enough to observe the lan- 
guage production of MNSEs and construct generalizations on the ba.iis of 
such observations ' Unfortunately, we have no principled way of editing 
MNSE performance. How dc we know which MNSE data is to be used in 
constructing generalizatk>ns and which is to be ignored'* 

Almost all linguists agree that at some level of linguistic work a certain 
amount of editing must be done That is, sentences that contain false starts. 
interruptK>ns, slips of the tongue, hesitation, stuttering, and so on must be 
weeded out (or have certain sections weeded oLt of them) in order to for- 
mulate a grammar. This editorial process reflects t'le now famous distinction 
bctvccen linguistic i oinpi'tcmv and linguistic pa /onmimv^ the difference 
between a speaker's tacit, internal knowledge o.* his or her language and 
actual language production The latter, of course, may be full of the messy 
s.uff listed above. Some modern linguists have resolved this dilemma by 
positing an ideal native speaker-hearer (hereafter INSH), one whose per- 
formance al\\(i\ \ reveals competence (though, of course, it can never reveal 
It exhaustively). 

it should be obvious that the MNSE is the language teaching and learning 
equivalent of the INSH. Empirical data do nof (and cannot, by definition) 
exist for either 

In fact. INSHs solve the problem of sociocultural differentiation at the 
same time they solve the problem of performance messiness. A community 
of INSHs IS one of linguistic clones, their hn^suislic make-ups differ in no 
way All their utterances are fully grammatical md complete, and even their 
opinions of one another's performances are uniformly good That such per- 
sons do not exist (collectively or individually) miikes nonsense of the idea 
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that a MNSh t>r INSH ma> K moro than a rough, primitive notion, perhaps 
nccessar> to some stage of theoretical formulation, but ludicrouslv empty 
in the sense of an entitv that provides data that uill confirm or disci nfirm 
lingiiislic norms of any sort, uhcther those norms are the ones used for the 
hasis of grammars or miKlei-. i>f language learning. 

One school of linguists, then, seems to have provided, however uninten- 
lionallv. bilingual education ^perhaps all language education) uith a serious 
misunderstanding of the nature of linguistic data, a peculiar notion that it 
mav be found pure, plastic-u rapped in some unimpeachable, absolutely 
correct, native-speaker form 

It we come to see that native speakers are not reducible to monolithic 
norms, ue have won the lirst battle in moving towards a more realistic and 
appropriate use of iin):uistic findings in norming native speaker behavior for 
language learners Lnfortiina'eh. many appropnate aspects of native speaker 
behavior have not been established except in a wide varictv of domains and 
linguistic contexts What it is that the successful native speaker docs as he 
gt>es around being successful with his linguistic skill is of the greatest im- 
portance in developing tesis and instructional prt>grams based on native 
speaker norms I he linguist s contribution consists not so much in deter- 
mining the exact grammatical composition of those linguistic forms tt.ul 
achieve success as in describing appropriate language strategics in a variety 
of interactions I nfortunately. which strategies arc appropriate lo people 
at certain ages and in certain areas and so on, and which linguistic fomis 
^ijppoit these strategies is just beginning to be studied. 

Our second problem area for evaluation and instruction— the lack of ap- 
propriate research—is especially noticeable, then, in Ihc study of linguistic 
forms in the context of conversation. Wc have information only about such 
basic situational strategics as title-selection, leave-taking and greeting, tele- 
phone answering, corrections, the uses of such small functional items as 
<>K withm limited environments, and a number of other unsystematically 
selected strategies and domains In short, we are only beginning to learn 
a little about the ethnography of speaking Hnglish. A great deal of such 
research will be important to learners of Hnglish if a native speaker mixlcl 
IS chosen, but so little of it has been done that it cannot provide a broadly- 
based foundation for bilingual program testing ; nd instruction at this time. 

I he third source of difficulty may be seen in recent work in linguistics 
that has had little or no influence on testing and instructional pri>grairi% 
even though it bears directly on the notion that larger linguistic units than 
sentences are of theoretical prominence in providing accounts of human 
l.inguagc I et me illustrate how failure to consider such findings could make 
nonsense out of a test item or evaluation priKess. following the general 
instructions (or procedures consistent with them) of the most prominent 
evaluation devices currenllv m use in bilingual programs. Suppose a test 
evaluates child's response to some such question as Where docs John 
live ' I et s as<iume that the question is a natural one, that ovcrconcern with 
testing IS not present, that natural language usage has an optimum chance 
of being observed and that local language norms are being iiscd in the 
evaluation process We are faced with the difficulty of scoring the following 
responses 

a) California 
bi In ( alifornia 
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c) John lives in California 

d) It's John who hves in Califiirnia 

e) It s Cahfornia where John hvcs 

0 It's Cahfornia that John lives in 
g) John, he live in California 

First, a) and b) are likely to be valued less than c) (explicitly stated in the 
BISL \BasU Inwntory ofSaumil lMfi^uai:e\) due to failure to use language 
that IS "complete and explicit'* (Herbert: 7). I avoid being ovcrcritical of 
this, since 1 have claimed that we have not done enough work in the eth- 
nography o** speech of native speakers to determine the relative ranges of 
appropriateness of a), b), and c), all apparently acceptable answers. In tests 
adjusted for dialectal and sociolectal variation g) would score as well as a), 
b), and c) (and on tests that count morphemes or number of words per 
sentence, it would do better). However, d), e). and 0 would do as well iis 
or better than a), b), and c) when, in fact, d) is not a possible answer to the 
question. While it is true that c) through g) all contain exactly the same 
information units, they do not contain the same "highlighting * of infor- 
matK>n Remember the question— 'Where does John live' * Its information 
content is as follows* 

1 . There is someone named John 

2. He lives somewhere 

3. Where he lives in unknown 

The information focus of a response to this question must highlight 3 above 
(the unknown). Therefore, the choice of d), which uses an it construction 
to ftKus on the item that immediately follows it, is inappropriate since it 
fiKuscs on Jithn. information already provided in the question, a), b), c) 
and g) use stress to focus on Cnlifornui and e) and 0 use the // construction 
to achieve the same result. (Notice that the focus may be on John if the 
respondent disagrees with one or more of the presuppositions behind the 
information given in the question. Such a response as **l don t know any- 
body named John * focuses 3n John, but only by denying a certain as- 
sumption of the questwn — nan.cly that the questioner had reason to believe 
f*"ut the person spoken to knew Jttun (and knew unambiguously which John 
11 he knew more than onc| ant! uas likely to know where he lived.) 

The distribution of these fiKus devices is being studied, especially by 
those who have felt that so-called paraphrases (' optional transformatioas") 
ha\e no explanatory value in linguistics. The notion that different forms 
curry difTcrcnt meanings is not a trivial one for language teaching and learn- 
ing, and such notions may be useful not only in sophisticating the MNSE 
model for bilingual testing and instruction but also in providing testing strat- 
egics at much more advanced levels of proficiency. 

Of course there arc any number of other recent emphases in general 
Imguistics that ought to be used or considered in the development of the 
MNSF norm, and an unavoidable lag always exists between theory and 
pniLticc. Dfhcr research areas that may have high potential include the 
following 

1 '<ulcs of con\crsation Speakers seem to agree to obey certain con- 
vcrvitK>nal laws when talking to one another, and these arc no! uni- 
versally distributed among languages. One such principle, for example. 
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NiiVN that speakers agree li> provide as much information as necessary 
in a conversation Jack Richards reports the follow telephone con- 
versation that shows how such a principle may be broken. 

A Hello, IS Mr. Simatapiing there please * 

B Yes. 

A Oh . . mav I speak to him please* 
B. \cs 

.\ Oh are \ou Mr. Simatapung * 

B. Yes. this IS Mr Simtitapung. (Richards: 4I8| 
In short, the telephone answerer, as soon as he knew the call was for 
him. was. at least in f.nglish. under an obligatK»n to let the caller know 
that he h.id re.iched his goal. Not to do this breaks one or more of the 
"Maxims (or Principles) of Cooperative Behavior" for conversations 
(Ciricc 1 967 1 Just how such maxims are learned (and when) may be 
i>f ci>nsid»Tablc interest to testers and teachers. 
2 Speech acts In fact. Richards p.^ints out that the breaking of the 
conversation rule exemplified above is due to the answerer's inability 
to n»me up with the proper speech act" interpretation of the caller s 
litst sentence Notice that the quest H)n "Is Mr. Simatapung there'*" 
has the structure of a yev-no question, and the ordinary interpretation 
o\ such a question is something such as '7 ask sou if Mr. Simatapung 
IS there or ni>t I he / ti\k mn/ interpretation (not overtly present) 
icsults from our needing to figure out what sort of sentence v^e have 
hetird Hi>w are we to understand that a sentence is a request, a threat, 
a promise. «i conim4ind. or some other kind of act when, in fact, most 
sentences do not begin with such speech act identifiers as / order \<>u. 
/ '< // w;// / rcifiK \r of \oii it t)tnttuinil son I pronnw Vf>u. and so on* 
Of ci>urse. the context of situation, the grammatical form, and the 
most hkely interpretation provide goinJ clues. Yes-no questions (form) 
Ih.it tire 4ict^ of a\kinu (speech act) may he referred to as direct speech 
acts. shi>wing a cU>se i>r usual form -act correlation In our example, 
however the Ciller has used the yes-no questuin foi.ii to make a re- 
quest In f nglish we often avoid direct requests (I want to speak to 
Mr Simatapung) since they seem peremptory or rude Yes-no struc- 
Inies (or m<KJals— I would like to speak to Mr Simatapung) help soften 
such requests. In this case the pU aw at the end of the yes-no question 
wjs. m fact. «! formal clue that a speech act other than an askuni was 
involved I niess pUuw is directly related to the request for informa- 
tion ( wonki you please tell me . ). it is unusual in simple wU///i,M . 
Ni>iice how odd pUuw is n the following yes-no question, which I 
KHend to be an uskina. not a n qui'\t. 

\ Did you bring yoiir swimming trunks please * 

H NVhy * Do you want to borrow them* 
In this case. B has interpreted the fflaiw .is a signal that A is perform- 
r some sort of n qitcst (tne subtle thing Mr. Simatapung missed in 
Ine telephone c.ill). .ind if A simpl^ me.int to enquire, he or she has 
employed the wrong strategy I hat MNSHs have subtle rules that re- 
late linguistic form to speech acts is obvK^us: how they may be used 
in testing (^ind instruction) is unknown. 
^ I.iingii4i^e viiriation Some mmlern linguists, despairing of the fiction 
ot an INSH, h«ive tried to construct fii//y or mushy rules, rules that 
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more accurately reflect the morc-or-less status of many linguistic items. 
Native speakers do no! have unifo*-m judgments aboui a large number 
of linguistic phenomena. If \^e can %how that such things arc quali- 
tatively graded rather than invariantly identified, we should be able to 
account for a great deal of native speaker variation by identifying items 
as more-and-more (or less-and-less) one of these or those — more or 
less "nouny" or "verby" for example. Such characterizations would 
be powerful explanatory devices for much apparent variation in native 
speaker judgment and pe-formancc. and would help, in pari, overcome 
the absusdity of not being able to characterize such linguistic models 
us native and fluent speakers of a language. 

Since almost all earlier versions of a grammar demand that we say exactly 
what it is we have in mind in a given sentence, such reactions by fluent 
native speakers (presumed MNSFs) as "maybe" and '"I don't orally know" 
arc most annoying (one might even say annoy ingly humanl. The invention 
of the INSH is partly based on just such reactions: that is, it is not only 
messy performance data that makes suspect what people really do as a basis 
for linguistic theory, it is also the variation in reflective, carefully considered 
respi>nses to questions about the acceptability of linguistic forms. 

Earlier it was concluded that even maximally similar people had "difTcr- 
ent grammars * or "ideolects.** Some transformational grammanans even 
took to the habit of prefacing any remark about the status of a form with 
the words " in my dialect*' to show how he or she was not at all interested 
in the trivi.J facts of actual language use. (An historical note: Persons during 
the hc>day of the transformationalist pcnod who were interested in lan- 
guage variation, use. and distribution were often referred to as ' cocktail 
party linguists. *) 

Rather than attributing different competences to speakers, aren't we safer 
asstaming that cerfiin operations arc more " ordinary.** more generally ac- 
ceptable to native, fluent speakers if they observe certain principles, and 
that the further they stray fn>m those principles, the funnier (or less ordi- 
nary) they seem ' Consider the following rules: 

McHlificrs introduced with while which contain a verb group of the 
shape auxiliary be ^ verb ^ ing may delete their subjects and the 
auxiliary be if the identical noun may be found in the clause that they 
modify 

f or cxjimpic 

jCicorgCj staved <tt m\ house modified clause 



while K'Corgel w;is recuperating 

verb group containing auxiliary be iua\) .md verb ^ in;4 (/•<< ufuratinf:) 

Applying the above rule we get: 

(teorge stayed at my house while recuperating (Of course, we do not 
have to use this rule. 'George stayed at my house while he was recuper- 
ating' IS an acceptable alternative.) If there is no identical noun in the 
modified clause, the rule will not work 



identical 



noun 




/ 
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iGcorgel stayed at my house modified clause 



identical 
noun 



while IMary) was recuperating 

verb group containing auxiliary be and verb + ing {retuperatinfi) 

If I do put these two sentences together with the result "Geoi^e stayed at 
my house while recuperating ' then it is clear that I no longer mean that 
Mary did the recuperatinn- That the subject of the u /fi/f -clause must have 
an identical noun m the modified clause seems clear. Isn't this like most 
invariant linguistic rules? Can we reasonably ask if it makes any difference 
if the identical noun is in one place or another in the modified sentence? 
Does It make any difference if the modified clause is passive or active? If 
the identical noun is subject or object of the modified clause? Consider the 
following: 

1. The postman was bitten by the dog while delivering the mail. 

2. The dog bit the postman while guarding the house. 

3. The postman was bitten by the dog while guarding the house. 

4. The dog bit the postman while delivering the mail. 

In (U the subject of the n/ii7<' clause has been deleted since it is th^ same 
as the subject of the passive clause it modifies; in (2) it is deleted on identity 
with the subject of an active clause: in (3) on identity with the prepositional 
object ( agent") of a passive sentence; in (4) on identify with th^ object of 
an active sentence. (None of these are "trick" sentences: I always mean 
*'or the dog to be guarding the house and the postman to be delivering the 
mail, never vice-versa.) 7 

Research with fluent, native speakers shows that these sentences get 
"progressively worse," though they all satisfy the conditions of the rule 
given above. What are we to do? Is the rule no good? the rule, in fact, 
captures a good general izatbn about English, for som^ speakers (the re- 
search does not tell us on what occasions) will tolerate" all four, ,some only 
the first thiee, and nearly all the first two. It is cleafC then, that the while 
subject (;*nd auxiliary be) deletion rule is sensitive to the position (and 
position in sentence type) of the identical noun in the modified clause. The 
rule prefers to work when the identical noun is ^ subject position (I) and 
(2) rather than in object .3) and (4): and it also prefers to work in passives 
(I) ami (3) rather than in actives (2) and (4). The hierarchy of preference 
looks like this: 

Best: ^passive, f subject 
GiHKi: -passive, + subject 
Fair ^passive, - subject 
Bad: - passive, subicct 

(Hlliott, I.egum, and Thompson) 

Any number of catcgones and Operations in language may be sensitive to 
such "preference scales" rathcfthan to absolutist categorization. The native 
speaker's representatH)n of Mrtme facts as neither "right" nor "wrong" will 
surely have impt>rtant ranjificalions for a native speaker model in testing. 
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Although there »irc numerous other area% from linguistic reseaich that 
might be %elected to shu\k that the MNSF model is not effectively employed, 
1 have tried to sho\^ that misunderstandings, resear;:h gaps, imd the failure 
to consider recent research, all contribute to an unsophisticated use of na- 
tive speaker proficiency. If language testing and instruction in bilingual ed- 
ucation continue to use the model of the native speaker, there is some 
chance that newer trends in linguistics will provide a more realistic model 
than the mysterious INSH. 

Let's kH)k briefly at some diTv.iiltfs in te*^ting that ma> He traced to the 
three areas just discussed. 

First, how can an ideal versus real data base influence tests? In most 
cases the problem is simply ignored, though the l.AS (l.tifniiutuy Asu ssnu fK 
St iilrsf seems to consider the problem and come up with a handy, practical 
device: 

!*he i.AS may be administered bv any teacher or other school personnel 
who are qualified to work with students and who sfftuk thv hini^tnn*c 
i»t I he u \i US ffu'ir first Itifn;i4tn;f I n fact , monolinguals tend to He better 
testers 

(DeAvila and Duncan: ?) 

In short, one MNSh is taken to He an INSH for-the purpose of test pro- 
duction Scoring IS a little more complex, but, in general, reveals the same 
lack of si>phistication as the above resolution: 

. . the examiner smiph {emphasis mine j marks the items that are 
failed . (I)c Avila and Duncan: 8» The scoring of Part V of the l.AS 
must He done bv a native speaker of the language the test was admin- 
istered in. (IX* Avila and Duncan: K) 

Raters should strive to obtain a level of interjiidge reliability such that 
on ten ratings iwo independent or different raters would disagree no 
more than one score level, not more than one in ten ratings. 

(I>c Avila and Duncan: 9) 

What a neat resolution of the INSH problem for evaluation* It may be done 
demiKratJcally (or through training), so that a majority of speakers wiSI 
determine the linguistic competence for a bilingual measure. Although this 
test, like so many others, claims to He sensitive to sociolinguistic variation. 
It IS clearly not al all sensitive to the basic issue of the status of linguistic 
Items. It resolves the problem Hy making one prtwlucer an arbitrary MNSF 
.ind a statistically similai group of MNSFs ( clones'* ) evaluators. That is, o' 
c<Mirsc. a serious irivuili/athin ot a continuing problem in general, theoret- 
ical linguistics 

Second, how has the failure of linguists and others to produce compre- 
hensive studies of language interaction in real situations influenced tests? 
In general, m.iny lest authors have tried to indicate that their instruments 
take place wiihin a natural setting. Ihe HSM fHdtni*ual S\ttun Mcustm i. 
for cxcimpie. is said to '\ipproximate a real conversation with a student 
about c.irtoon like pictures' (Burt- Dulay and Hernandez Chavez: 3), but 
a real conversation ' is a prelheoretual notion in linguistics and language 
study How to approximate one is an even greater mystery More seriously, 
ihe/^/S/ iliiisu ln\cttt(ir\ ttf \r////r<///.<///i,'////i,'<'; makes the most interesting 
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(and leas: produccive) use of the notion ' real conversalion/' In chat inscru- 
ment a great deal of attention is paid to making sure that the setting in which 
the language sample is taken is ' naturdl/' And, in fact, some rather so- 
phisticated techniques from sociolinguistics are discussed to assure that this 
is the case. Oddly enough, after all this care, the features of the sample that 
are used to determine proficiency are such completely traditional ones as 
word count, sentence length, and use ^f modifiers and so on (Herbert: 7). 
The relationship of such items to so-called natural settings is, first of all, 
not known, and, more importantly, likely to vary considerably over a variety 
of such natural settings. So little research exists on language use that the 
decision to use such items in testing is hasty and misguided. 

A preliminary study by Mucha (1975), which replicates Kellogg Hunt's 
famous study of T-Unif. in developmental writing strategies (l%5) for spo- 
ken English, shows that just such quantitative measures as those used in 
the BISL do futt show significant distir;:tions across grade levels, though 
it did show significance at the level of educated adults. In a more recent 
study (WatsonK it has been shown that just suvi. quantitative factors as 
those selected for the BISL show more variation across genre types than 
across grade levels in written English For example, such quantitative mea- 
sures show more sensitivity to task type (peronal narrative versus expo- 
sition versus argumentation and vo on) than to grade level. How^evcr, such 
studies have been most common in determining the written proficiency 
(often referred to as ' syntactic matunty") of native speakers. Some more 
recent studies of the relationship between syntax and discourse, perhaps 
powerfully productive notions, have not been explored at all in bilingual 
evaluatKm, even though they have been recently applied to language acqui- 
sition settings (Larsen-Freeman). 

Third, what research exists that has not been considered in the construc- 
tion of tests? I am most impressed by the failure to consider recent research 
on the determination of sentence elements by discourse information. Con- 
sider the following instructions for scoring from the BISL: 

For example, the child who says "on the table" in response to another 
child's question 'Where are the toys?" has the phrase 'The toys are 
. . .** within his competence. He did not say The toys are on the 
table * because it was unnecessary to do so; therefore, we must assume 
that he was ahlv \o say the complete sentence but dww not to Jo .so. 
For this reason, credit is given for a complete sentence. In assessing 
fluertcy (word count K,how ever, we will only count those w^ords that are 
actually produced, theretjy placing value on complete and explicit lan- 
guage (Herbert 7). 

S will only hint that such complete and explicit sentences are not at all 
.ipprnpn;ilc to rhe natural settings the BISL is so careful to collect in. The 
competence-performance distinction is apparently dealt with here in a very 
sophisticated way, but the final statements show us that the author really 
values language that is closer to so-called full structures. Most serious, of 
course, is the author s justification for only counting words that are actually 
there, •'thereby placing value on complete and explicit language.** Consider 
the following two conversations that I have reconstructed from the BISL\ 

I A Where are the lovs** 
B On the table 
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2. A: Where are the toys? 
B: The toys are on the table. 

In (I), speaker B has not "chosen" to leave out the subject and verb simply 
because that same information is provided In the question, or because he 
feels the situation is somehow 'less formal/' He or she has, in fact, fol- 
lowed a pre 'ictable discour^ie-syntax rule that requires such deletion for 
normal discourse. I challenge fluent speakers of English to provide a reading 
of B's response in (2) without having it provide special information, some- 
thing quite different from the response given in ( I). I can get some of the 
following from the "complete" answer 

1. The TOYS are on the table (but V ^ getting ready to lell you about 
the different location of ^ome other things that are usually wifh the 
toys and that I may reasonably expect you to believe are with them on 
the table, when, in fact, they are not and I don't want to trick you). 

2. The toys ARE on the table (and it is so obvious that I am a little 
annoyed with you for asking). 

3. THE toys i«re on the table (but they may not be the ones you meant)- 

It is, in fact, only the "normal" read'ng 'The toys are on the table," with 
strongest but not super-strong stress on table, that I cannot use to answeV 
this question since it seems to ignore the shared information the questioner 
and answerer have. I do know, however, that many teachers say such sen- 
tences, with uninterpretable stress and intonation patterns, and that many 
language learners are expected to say them. In some cases, the reason is 
given that deletion is easier to learn than addition and that full forms should 
be learned first, short forms later. 

Some work in general linguistics asserts, quite simply, that differences in 
form add up to differences in meaning. There is enough precision and agree- 
ment in such studies to allow them to be considered Tor current bilingual 
testing devices. 

You may have forgotten by now my claim that the decision to use a 
MNSE model for bilingual testing and instruction was a bad one. Certainly 
the linguistic adventure we have jusl taken »• .^^ not wasted, for much of 
that sophistication will be necessary no T*a!tcr \v,at model we finally decide 
to employ, but it remains to be su . r.«u native speaker norms (even when 
adequately characterized) are not accurate of effective models for bilingual 
teshng and instruction. 

The proof for this notion will be drawn from three general areas: neu- 
rolmguistics, general linguistics, and sociolinguistics. The arguments here 
are relatively straightforward: if it can be shown that successful bilinguais 
store, process, and use language(s) in ways that significantly differ from 
monolinguals, then the selection of MNSE norms for evaluation and pro* 
gramming is in error 

At first glance, the assumption that the brain of a bilingual differs from 
that of the monolingual should be so obvious as to require no proof at all. 
After all, a bilingual brain stores two languages, a monolingual one only 
one Unfortunately, that obvious fact may be a tpvial one: that is, if the two 
(or more) languages of the bilingual are stored in exactly the same way one 
IS by the monolingual, then a monolingual model of a language will provide 
a multilingual one when multiplied by the number of languages involved. 
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Parcia] competence in a second language may be described, ^n chis model, 
as a percentage of realization of the monolingual model. 

Contrary to this model, considerable neurolinguistic evidence suggests 
that a bilingual is not a double monolingual. The best of this evidence comes 
from fairly recent studies of localization of brain functions, in particular the 
discovery that a number of^angnagr-fanctions sc c ii i to s pecialize in one 
hemisphere of the brain (usually the left) at a certain period in one^s lin- 
guistic development — a process usually referred tq,as lateralization. If, of 
course, a second language is stored in a different way or if the storage of 
more than one language 'creates * a different brain, then numerous tasks, 
linguistic as well as nonlinguisttc, may be different for bilingual s and mono- 
linguals. If that is the case* the monolingual s behavior is an inappropriate 
no^m for the multilingual. 

Though proof of this point is not definite and a number of experiments 
have been criticized for details, the weight of evidence seems to fall in the 
d,rection of difference rather than similarity. A number of these general 
findings are simply listed here: 

1. Bilinguals appear to have greater auditory language skills than 
monolinguals (Albert and Obler: 204) 

2. Bilingual phonological production seems more articulated than pho- 
nological reception: that is, category separation is greater in pro- , 
nunciation than in perception (Albert and Obler: 2(M-5).. 

3. Btlmguals mature earlier than monolinguals with regard to 
laterahzation (Albert and Obler: 238-42) 

4. Bilinguals show greater bilateralization (locating of language functions 
in both hemispheres) than monolinguals (Albert and Obler: 226) 

Of course, a number of studies show that other skill, storage and processing 
areas of bilinguals are not significantly different from those of monolinguals, 
Smce, however, evidence from at least some areas and some experimental 
work suggests that the neurolinguistic picture of the bilingual differs from 
tbat of the monohngual, the burden of proof for testing and instruction 
would seem to fall on those who claim that such differences are trivial or 
that they do not exist. 

Within general, theoretical linguistics there is some evidence that com- 
petence-performance, particulariy as it has to do with judgments of gram- 
maticality, is distmguished^n bilinguals and monolinguals. Fluent bilinguals 
have been shown to store different grammars, at least in terms of gram- 
maticality judgments, by Preston (1975), Fluent Polish speakers of English 
and iiative speakers were asked to evaluate over five hundred sentences 
from Quirk, et al.. A Grammar of Contemporary Enf^lish (1972) that were 
marked as **quef>tionably grammatical,** The bilinguals found a significantly 
larger ipcrcentage of the sentences unacceptable. 

Finally, there Is the greatest evidence that bilinguals are not the same as 
monolinguals from the point of view of sociolinguistics. At first glance this 
would seem to be as obvious as the difference between bilingual and mono- 
lingual brams. However, some critics might object that, viewed from one 
side or tlie other, the bilingual might be simply a member of society who 
posse$s(^ a clever "tnck, ' a separate set of relationships that are irrelevant 
to monoliyiguals on either .side. This is absurd for two rea.sons. First, other 
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bilingi«-»ls exist, and they must have some attitudes towards a speaker that 
do not regard him or her as a person with a second, mysterious life. Second, 
internally, a successful bilingual does not feel himself to be two completely 
different persons, even though he may have **two worlds * and 'two vi- 
sions/* His or her identity is. nev^/theless. uniform. The alternative to this 
would be the pathological (and extremely rare) ca.se of multiple personaJity. 
I am, however, more interested in particulars than in these general char- 
acterizations, and I am not interested in troubling this discussion with the 
difficulties, of versus ioordmutenew , labels that i take to cover 

much neuro-. psycho-, socio-, and general linguistic territory. 

Preston (1976) has shown that native speakers of English seem to prefer 
non-native speakers who do not come too close to the individual native 
speaker s vanety. In a test with Polish learners of English who had learned 
British and Amorican varieties, the native speakers of British English pre- 
ferred (on affective scales) the Polish learners who had acquired American 
English, and the native speakers of American English prcfjerred (on the 
same rating scale) Polish learners of Bntish English. A control group who 
had learned what was called "Mid-Atlantic Engl;sh** was. in fact, preferred 
by both groups of native-speaker raters. Some ^i^nciplc of ' sociolinguistic 
thievery * similar to the one that explains strong reactions ta non-native use 
of ^lang and obscenity may explain this. 

How does this native speaker prefeFence for non-native norms in learners 
influence the bil/ngual as he or she tries to increase proficiency? I am m- 
debted lo Professilr T. Plaister of the University of Hawaii at Manoa for 
bringing the following composition by a Japanese student of English to my 
attention 

I just ilon t know what to do right now. i might have been wronn since 
I began to learn English. I always tried to be better and wanted to be 
a good speaker But it was wnma. ah\oluU'l\- wnnml^ When I cot to 
Cahfornia. I started imitating Americans and picked up the words that 
I heard. So. my English became just like Americans. I couldh t help 
It I must have beeir funny to them, because I am a Japanese and have 
my own culture and background, i think i almost lost the most impor- 

, tant thing I should not have I got California English includifjf'into- 
natiDn. pronunciation, the uay they act. which are not mine. I have to 
have ///\ /m/j hyidlish. be myself when I speak English, Why was it 
hard for me to make friends in California ' Why was i unhappy? Be- 

• cause I faked' I pretended to be like an American just like afi awful 
.ictress Others must have noticed that. But nobinJy told me the truth 
EverybiHJy said I talked like an American but som?^hing was wrong 
with me I shouldn't have been that way. I tried too hard to improve 
hnglish--nnt m the wrong way\ At that time. I thought it was the best 
way and the only way to learmhow to speak English. I watched TV. 

Jisiened io the radu). read the newspaper as hard as I could. I didn't 
think how others' Ihmk about that. I believed that I would Ije able to 
think in English and talk naturally. I think I made it. Bui in thc'wrong 
way I dop t have to be like .Americans. The most important thing is to 
be myscii and communicale with people, ^l^^don t have to be good It 
docsn t matter how others don t like me and think I am not good It 
diKsn t matter if I make a mistake not only in Ertxjish but also in life 
itself- If I pretend to be like an Amencan. nobody wHI like me and talk 
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lo me. If we jusc jmilale others' way of speaking, I can never calk and 
communicace wich people. Because il is nol me. che words coming ouc 
of the mouth are nol my own words. They are che words chac I imicaced 
and stole from Amencans. If I really wanl lo speak f^ood English, I 
have to >peak my own English, which might not be worse than the 
English that I got in California. But that's the real English for me. 
Don t try to be good too hard. If I am too eager, my English will 
become worse and worse. I am at the top of the peak It might take 
long to speak in my way. But I'll try 

I'm writmg for myself not just for.the journal. Because I talked to 
the local girls m my dormitory very seriously. They said they talked 
about me so badly because whenever I spoke English, it sounded funny, 
phony, not natural. . . . whatever, to them. I listened to them and took 
their words with the open mind. I didn't get mad, embarassed. But 
they made me to think about myself They told me to be wvaW/ before 
I say something in English What do I think? What do I like? What do 
I liate? Whatever it is, it's O.K ' Because that's what I am. I have to 
be honest to myself before to others. If I am myself when I speak 
English, maybe my exaggerated (that's what others have feh) tone will 
be taken away. That's what I am thinking after I heard their honest 
words about me. 

I should not have written this. But I'd like to express this strong 
feeling directly and also I'd like you to know what would happen to a 
student who has learned and imitated American English It is very haul 
for us to learn how to speak English not just because we arc shy and 
polite, but also because we are not taught how to communicate with 
other people especially foreigner^. I realize how closely language is 
related to culture, backgrounds, and communication itself, language 
IS needed because we want to know other people. So we have to be 
curious about people, including myself. (HELP) 

This learner confirms the Polish findings and helps establish ihe notion 
that bilinguals are aware of the negative feelings certain attempts to behave 
like monolinguals arouse We humans seem to be most comfortable with 
those situations and individuals that allow the greatest predictability or 
stereotyping, but I hesitate attaching only negative values to that word. I 
would argue that 'inguage learners are sensitive to this need and isolate 
certain small areas of monolingual performance that they will avoid or cer- 
tain areas of their own performance that will signal their bilingual status 
(phonology is probably a favontc due to its extremely limited interference 
with the communication process /. 

Perhaps the Polish raters of grammaticality cit^d above were more cntical 
of questionable sentences partly because such sentences belong almost ex- 
clusively to the native-speaker domain of language use— the kind of gram- 
matical risk area a native speaker would take, which the bilingual might 
choose to avoid. After all, the fluent bilingual has other strategies to deaf 
with the semantic and communication strategies covered by such question- 
able forms. 

Lev( this sensitivity on the part of the bilingual to the possible devaluation 
by thii monolingual native speaker seem to be a kind of submissiveness, '.'t 
me be quick to point out that such avoidance of some native speaker forms 
or strategies and the continuation of some other (or dual) language forms 
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and strategies, has poMtive values to the bihngual. If the strateuy of the 
learner-is not to hvi tmie a native speaker, is it not likely that he or she uill 
either avoid learning or carry over certain features, however subtle and 
however unconsciouslyv that suggest to the learner as well as to listeners 
that his or her identity !s not to be confused with the monolingual? If this 
IS the %ocial task, what better model for it than the total language compe- 
tence of the successful bilingual. 

How have failures to select a bilingual norm influenced tests? In the case 
of neuiolinguistic differentiation, it as noted that one of the advantages of 
bilingualism was greatei auditory linguistic facility (compared to the visual 
facility of the monolingual). Neaily all major tests base their primary lan- 
guage elicitation task on pictures, just the area of monolingual strength that 
would not be appropnate to a bihngual if such a difference is profound. 

In addition, those tests thai pay attention to phonological systems at all 
contain measures of responses to minimal pairs (e,g., LAS), yet work in 
ncurolinguistic storage of phonological systems shows that bilinguals have 
greater system sepa''ation at the level of production than at the level of 
reception. 

For ^general linguistic theory (or grammatical descriptions) some even 
stronge'^ claims may be made concerning the use of t)ilingual norms, I have 
already quoted the major tests* statements of preference for native speaker* 
evaluation of test performances. If, however, the grammatical status of a 
language in a successful bilingual is different from that of a monolingual, 
why should a monolingual evaluator be chosen * Le^\ go back to an earliet 
illustration; 

A Where are the toys ' 

B The toys are on the table. 

I claimed that only 'inusua! readings of the answer that carried significantly 
different meanings could be employed with this "full form, ' and I suggested 
thai giving greater valre to such utterances on the basis of "completeness" 
or "explicitness ' was a dire':' ~Mtradiction of recent work in discourse- 
controlled rules in syntax ' ss mporfant to remember, rowever, that at 
that time I was criticizing i^- t. model. Is it possible that this "esponse, 
and many other grammmatical forms and conversat ionic rategies close to 
niUive speaker forms but not exactly like them, in lact, correct (even 
preferred) forns for fluent bilinguals ' We do not know since we have chosen 
MNSF-, norms Worse, we cannot know because we have done so little 
research «>n the language proficiency of Huent bilinguals 

Finally, how have tests failed by not considering the sociolinguistic status 
of the successful bilingual'' The tests fail, of course, by not recognizing that 
hilingiiaF are bilinguals, that thev occupy a different position in society, 
that their behavior to others and ^ . ts* (both monolinguals and bilinguals) 
behavior to fhem differs Not to as>ume this is make a mockery of all 
previous sociolmguistic research. We adjust our lin^u*stic behavior toothers 
fi>r the most subtle of reason^ — barely perceptible shifts in tone, attitude, 
differences m sfx, age, region, rclocatiop of domain, change in topic and 
purpose Of course we will vary our ianguagf* use .ind our regard for lan- 
guage when we distinguish that the others in conversations are monolinguals 
or bilinguals 

Our tests generally overcome this difficulty since they are tests appro- 
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priaie to monolingual, nol bilingual education. It the norms for testing and 
instruction are set ..om the performance of tho^e \*ho control only <'ne 
language, however aCLUrately. then we must assume that that monolingual 
norm is the goal iov the stu<!ents. Those proponents of bilingual education 
who fmd such great value in pluralism, multilingual ism. and relativistic at- 
titudes empki>. in fact, unashamedly assirnilationistic models for testing and 
instruction 

The Japanese student quoted above discovered that she had uncon- 
sciously dtvised a monolingualizmg progiam foi heiself, but, ot cour.e, 
sf*' : SI. * ^new she would return to her own country one day, she gained 
sornc rather powerful insights into the proces, of becoming bilingual — the 
preservation of self, the creation of a bilingual voice, the recognitioa of the 
absurdity of dual monolingualism, I am sure she is a successful speaket of 
J variety of Hnglish that will do hi more good than the California English 
that caused her so much trouble. 

I hope that bilingual programs in .America will have the foresight to begin 
a similar plan for evaluation and instruction. Such a plan is not.an automatic 
product ( i maintenance It is a plan that calls for the most sophiMicatcd 
linguistic anal; > of the cognitive and linguistic differences between bilin- 
giials .md iTionolinguals and for the most realistic and practical applications 
ot those tindings to the testing and teaching of future bilingiials 
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THE REUnON OF TOPIC/SITUATION SENSITIVITY TO THE 
STUDY OF LANGUAGE PROHCIENCY' 

Benjt Wald 

National Center for Bilingual Research 



This paper repi^rts vn a study comparing language proficiency as Ci ii- 
ventmnully measured by instruments currently used in mar.y school dis- 
tricts throughout the United States, with language abilities of individuals 
with Spanish language background. ^At the outset, it will be useful to diV 
tinguish Iatn:iun:c profit U rn \ from lan^mtf^v ahiiitws, for reasons discusj^d 
in mi)re detail below. With regard to orai ianf^ttaf;t\ which will be our only 
concern in this paper, Uutf^uam' profit Umy will be defined stricily as the 
results of a quantitative measure (e.g.. language proficiency test) applied to 
a speech sample (e.g., iSe speech sample elicited by that'^st). 

On the other hand, larmmtiic ahditws will be defined as what a speaker 
c in actually do with the language hc\he knows. An acs^ount of the language 
ahlitics Oi d speaker will distinguish what the speaker knows from what he 
doejin't know, the hotter being the basis for deciding what the speaker needs 
( to learn in order to achieve normally in school. Thus, a language proficiency 

test converts some aspects of a speaker's total lanf^tutf^v ability into a mea- 
sured lanf^'ttat^c profit icmy. 

The order of presentation will begin with why language proficiency and 
language abilities are' being studied, both within the particular project dis- 
cussed below and elsewhere within the context of Amencan bilingual ed- 
ucation. This section will rieal with the general theoretical and practical ^ 
issues involved in language proficiency assessment, and then with the par- 
ticular aspects of language abilities emphasized in the reported project. The 
second part of the paper will then deal successively with some of the results 
of the project thus far obtained. In effect, this section contains a status 
report on the language abilities of the children under study with re.spect to 

00 some of the more striking and, in some cases, unexpected features of I; n- 

JQ * giiag.- behavior exhibited by the children. The particular discussion involves 
proicct-derived notions of />rrr wlcttum, ltin}*iuif:t' prcUtt'tuv, lanmut]if 

^ tIomintifjtt\ and the relation of some specific language abilities to language 

^ proficiency testing 

^ 

' l*hc rcsciirch report cd herein was supporfed by the National Center for Bilingual 
Research through fimdv from U\h (NIF R-79 00i h I he opinions expressed do not 
necessarily reflect the positw.n or policy of NIK and no official endorsement should 
be inferred 
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lhvi»ri'tuul and PnutUid itmums tn iMfiuiuiac Prnjuum \ Awvwnufif 

Language proficiency assessment, henceforth LPA, is a crucial part of 
the developing technology of bilingual ducation. Its most widespread use 
atioss Amcn< an schiH)l systems is to i ssify students of non-English fam- 
.ly baekerounds for determining eligibility and or need for bilingual edu- 
cational programs. On ihc basis of specific LPA instruments, students are 
classified as ffm/it or Imutvd. The most widely used tests make further 
distinctions for both categories, but this distinction is the crucial one.' 

Currently there is much debate over the relationship of LPA to school 
achievement, although it is generally agreed that lack of proficiency in Eng- 
lish IS at least partially responsible for the lack of academic achievement 
and an eventual high dropout rate among speakers from non-EngliNh back- 
grounds, especially Hispanies. The controversy centers around two major 
questions: 

L What kinds of language prohciency arc related to what kinds of aca- 
demic achievemem ' 

2 What IS th, relative role of language proficiency among other fuctors 
(eg., MHTial or individual psychological, which promote or impede 
academic aehie.ement' 

Both of these questions aie large and general. They cannot be discussed 
in d^L-tail here. However, it must he appreciated that the ultir.iate goal of. 
research addressed to LPA in the context of bilingual cd»iCatK)n is to answer 
these questK)ns, and implement a policy based on those answers, 

Tt) begin with, the question arises: What is the nmh nt of language pro- 
ficiency' There is no agreed upi>n answer to this question. The scope of 
language proficiency is not well defined. As a point of departure, we con- 
sider the most commonly used instruments; LAS (language Assessment 
Scalesr. B.SM (Bilingual .Syntax Measure). BINL (Basic Inventory of Nat- 
ural Language!.- All of these instruments are commercially produced and 
distributed, and have been the subject of comparattve study (esp. Gillmore 
A: J>iekerson. 1979, Ulibarri. .Spencer & Rivas, i9«0). They all have content 
res* 'ted to core hngiiistie comp4>nents The core linguistic components 
.ire 

PH()N()LO(iY the pronunciation ant! perception of linguistic 
sounds 

MORPHdLOCiV the processes of word formation, i^articuLirly for 
\ nglish, the most frequently used inflectional suffixes 

SYNLAX the priHresscs of sentence formation, the organization of 
words into sentences and intermediate units, i e., clauses and phras'-s. 

LEXICON vocabulary, the inventory of sound sequences and 
meanings paired into morphemes and words, especially nouns and 
verbs 

\ ach of the insiriiments is reslr:*.ted to one or several of these compo- 
nents, and devises a scoring system that leads to assignment of the speakers 
to ,1 cUegorv above or below a cut-off point of limited and proficient speak- 
ers ' n)r all practical purposes these instruments score by comparing the 
speakers output with the eqiiivaleni standard (written) English linguistic 
features * \ particularly inleresting feature of all of these instruments is 
that they alsi) h,ive Sp;inish versions Thus, they also claim »o measure 
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dominance for English-Spanish bilinguals. Finally, Che silualional context 
in which these tests are administered has not been subjected to careful 
study, but to some extent it can be estimated through the instructions given 
in the manuals, our informal ol^servation.s of test administration, and the 
simulation study in the project reported below. 

One of the salient features of the administration context is that only the 
tester and an individual speaker are ini^olved in verbal exchange. No help 
from others is allo\K d for the benefit of the speaker (which contrasts with 
some of the situations of verbal interaction reported below). This conver- 
sational pattern in the test situation of the LPA context is commonly re- 
ported for general classroom interaction between teacher and pupil. I will 
label this interaction pattern the U st cvile (cf. Shuy, 1979; Duran, 1981; 
Sinclair & Coulthard, 1975): 

A: question— eg , What s this.' 

B: response— e.g., A bt>y playing a guitar. 

A: evaluation— e.g., OK, ;^ood, tha:\ rightyetc. 

The test cycle (see Figure h may be the outline of a more elaborate ex- 
change, for example, where A forestalls an evaluation and ^trompts instead, 
in order to obtain a further response, probably most often a substitute for 
or elaboration on the first response, e.g., 'What else? ' (elaboration), \ 
can't hear you what ' huh '" (substitute). The evaluation is not an explicitly 
required instruction in the manuals, but we found them commonly used to 
mark the end of one such episode and preceding another. The answer in 
the test cycle is what each test is designed to elicit and evaluate. 
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FIGURH I 

f LOW ,^CHFMA OF THF TRST CYCLE 



In addition, the I AS adds another voice (in some sense, an'^ther partic- 
ipant to the situation) in the form of a taped voice. This, like other test 
props, such as pictures, normally intervene between a question and answer 
in the test cycle ar.d not between either of the other two sequences. 

We have considered this feature of the LPA administration context in 
some detail to draw attention to the fact that there is a specific situational 
context in which speech is elicited for evaluation. We will be concerned to 
a large extent with the effect of situational context on language. How docs 
language elicited by the test cycle compare with language elicited or pro- 
duced under different conditions ' 



Current Critmsni (ff LPA rnstrnnu nts 

The particular LPA instruments discussed above, and others like ihem. 
have been subjc * to a variety of criticisms. Several studies have shown that 
the various LPA instruments are not comparable. That is. th'^y assign dif- 
ferent pi'»portK>ns of the same population, and often the sar c ind duals. 
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to differeni levels of proticiencv (ct Gillmore Dickerson. Ulibarri, el al., 
itpnt. Wald: IWO). 

One of ihe mosi efTeclive cnticisms of ihe prediclive value of LPA Cesis 
for sch<H)l achieveme il is based on Ihe limilalions of observalion imposed 
by Ihe conieni of Ihe insirumenis. The basic force of arguments involving 
Ihe nolKm of communicacive compelcnce is dial academic achievement re- 
quires language-mediated kno^^ ledge and skills lhal are different from those 
tested. Studies of communicative competence* generally Akus on intcrper- 
stmal features of classr<H»m situations. They tend to emphasize cultural 
differences m interpersonal communication, and the situational sensitivity 
of appri>priateness conditions, e g.. that talking out loud in class is appro- 
priate on some occasions (\^hen you re called on by the teacherK but not 
on other occasions (\^hcn somebtnly else is called on or when that decision 
has not been made yet). ^ 

Thus. Shuy (1979) points out that it is not appropriate to use the test 
cycle for questions like * What's your name?", where all known cultures 
would normally expect all except the most helpless members of their own 
siK'ictics to know their own names. As Labov (1970) has pointed out, the 
test cycle is initiated as a specific act, a request for display of knifwledne . 
The tester is expected to know the answer to her own question by members 
of the test culture. hopefuMy including the addressee/ 

The thrust of much W'/rk orginating in the concept of communicative 
competence, first proposed by Gumperz and Hymes, is that there arc un- 
coiiSCiot>s rules for interactional behavior, both linguistic and nonlinguistic. 
Through these rules, situations are changed or maintained. Gumperz has 
suggested that these rules are negotiated by the intcractants. In a classroom 
conte<t. a desired situation might be simply task-focused, quiet students, 
lo the extent that negotiations fail, dysfunction or disruption of the desired 
situation may occur. Implicit in the application of the concept of negotiation 
tr classritom situations is that knowledge of the rules used for similar pur- 
poses by each side need to be mutually known or established in order for 
negotiations to proceed as desired (cf. Ciwk-Gumpcrz & Gumperz, 1980). 

.Shiiy Staton (I9W)) distinguish two general areas of communicative 
competence linguistic and siKiolinguistic. The linguistic area deals with 
core linguistic fe^itures discussed above. Canale & Swain (1980) restrict 
lifn:ut\tu compctente to interpersonal skills involving appropriateness 
conditions, and distinguish it from disantrse competence, which applies to 
the ability to oroduce coherent texts, i.e.. coherent multi-sentence units 
|jkc recipes, telc^phone inquirie . They also put urdtei^ic competence on the 
same level, strategic competence being the ability to compensate for com- 
miirii.:ation breakdowns caused by difficulties in other competences, or the 
(apparently opposite) special abilities that enhance communicative effec- 
tiveness f-igtire 2 below displays these two implicit taxonomies. 

( iirrentiv. little is kn()wn about the relationship of these components of 
v.ommunicative competence to each other, or their relative weights as pre- 
dfclors of schi.ol achievenicnt (icnerally. core linguistic features of stan- 
d.ird f ntslish have been cmphasi/ed as instrumental in acquiring literacy In 
f nghsh In .i nv^rc general way. Cnmmins (1981) has argued that only a 
Iimit'Hl niimner ot linguistic ami or stKiolinguistic skills are related to aca- 
demic achievemc '. phonology is considered irrelevant (but see discussion 
m V.ald. l9Hh A maior example of a relevant skill given in Cummins' 
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TWO BASK TAXONOMIhS OF COMMIMC ATIVH COMPFTF.NC F 

papers is Uxuul parity of bilinguals uuh monolingual age-mates, assumed 
lo be a prerequisite for grade level reading " 

Non core linguistic skills ha\-e generally been propt)sed as aiding or 
impeding the stability of the situations in which learning takes place, par- 
ticularly in the 'lassroom, and contributing to the role of mutual expecta- 
tions in studen.-teacher perception and interaction, which encourages or 
discourages academic achievement (see Troike, 1981 discussion of Cum- 
mins' work, and Wald, 1981 discussion of Troike's paperj. Since little has 
been done in relating core linguistic to other sociolinguistic abilities in ed- 
ucational contexts, the question remains open concerning their relative roles 
in the academic achievement of bilinguals This is an especially serious 
problem for siKially subordinate groups in the U.S., particularly for lower 
SFS groups of minonty status. 

Given this stale of affairs, the shortcomings of the various LPA instru- 
ments become apparent 

I. They arc limited to core linguistic feature^. 

2 The> establish a context in which very little can be learned about the 
relatK>nship of core linguistic features to language use in functional 
contexts , 

AdditK>naUy. there ire a vast number of studies demonstrating that in non- 
school context* language is sensitive to swial context (Wald, 1980 and 
1981). This applies both to quality (variety of linguistic devices used) and 
quantity (amount of speech) 

riu' Situatum htpn Stiuh 

The focus ol inlerest m the rest of this paper is on how language profi- 
ciency measures currently used to classify speakers relate to those speak- 
ers' language abilities. The study concerns three levels of organization 
simultaneously: core linguistic, discourse, and conversation. 

C //ri' hnf»m\tii applies to linguistic organization at the sentence level or 
below. It IS equivalent to Shuy & Staton's linguistic competence or Canale 
Sl Swam*s grammatical competence. 

Ihu tmrw applies to coherent multi-sentence unii»s embedded in conver- 
satK>n. It IS equivcilent to Canale Sl Swain's discourse comp^'ence. Exam- 
ples are narratives, place directions, house/apartment descr .ions, recipes. 
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reports of pasl and present routines, speculations, and exnressions of opin- 
ion and belief. These units will be referred to as diuoursc units (DUs for 
short) and will very much figure in the en^uiog discussion. 

Conxe trupfi is actual verbal exchange, organized into acts with motives 
and con .quences. The test cycle described above is an example. This level 
of organization includes Canale & Swain s sociolinguistic and strategic 
competence. 

Figure 3. below taxonomizes the aspects of language abilities of interest 
m the reported study, and can be compared to the taxonomies of commu- 
nicative competence in Figure 2. 

LaimiuiMi- Ahditivs 
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(cf S&S Linguistic 
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FIGURE 3 

TAXONOMY OF LANGUAGK ABILITIES UNDER STUDY 

The study discus^^ed below was specifically designed to avoid the limi- 
tatK>ns of the LPA instruments in utnatum and topic. The longest phase of 
the study design uses the sociolinguistic interview format for maximizing 
a speaker\ linguistic output in a short amount of time, 4nd is used'exten- 
lively in community studies outside of the school context (cf Labov, 1980, 
Sankoff. 1979). Cnlike all conventional language proficiency testing, choice 
of topic is left up to the speakers, the only contramts being thaf we obtain 
the types of extended speech (discourse units/DUs) that ^e are interested 
in (see below ). The assumption underlying this procedure is that the speech 
output of speakerv4s maximized when they are free to accept, reject and 
volunteer topics of their own choice. 

In siKiolinguistic fieldwork il has been demonstrated that the inclusion 
of peers also enhances a speaker's performance. In addition, it gives us 
informatH)n about peer patterns of verbal interaction that match more closely 
the language of everyday life than interaction with a stranger or other out- 
sider alone (cf. I^bov, 1972). 

The following diiigram shows in schematic form the relationship among the 
factors that mitigate direct observation of language abilities: 
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According to this scheme, lanf^uaf^e abilities cannot be directly observed 
but must be inferred from the linguistic output. The linguistic output, or 
>peech sample data, is shaped first by situation, a large variable in which 
the relationship of the participants to each other is of prime importance, 
and then by the topic-oriented discourse unit, a variable within any partic-* 
ular situation affe'- ed by such factors as whether the particular topic of the 
discourse originates with the speaker or another participant (previous speaker, 
>uch as the interviewer or another peer), and the extent to which the speaker 
controls the infomnatk)n presented in the discourse unit, i.e., has knowledge 
of it, to a greater or less extent than other participants. For example, in the 
case of many narratives of personal experience, the speaker has greater 
often even exclusive, knowledge of the events being reported and cannot 
be easily contradicted by other participants. In such a case the speaker is 
the authority on the content of what he is saying, even if his command of 
the language used is not as great as that of other participants. Speech be- 
havior under these conditions is of partii^ular interest since it is relatively 
easy to separate out hmitations' imposed by lack of knowledge of the lan- 
guage being used. 

Ihc Study of UifiKUtifiv Abilities of Lite Preadolcscvnt Bilinuuals 

The study reported below is intended to help fill two kinds of gaps in our 
current knowledge of the relatk)n of language proficiency to acquisitional 
and educational prx;esses, as well as age group and context-sensitive use 
of language. 

The age group selected in the study consists of fifth and sixth graders 
between the ages of ten and thirteen (less than thirteen in all cases). This 
group is older and more advanced than the K-3 groups that have been the 
attentmn of the bulk of ^search in bilingual educatk)n. However, this group 
is of critical importance to an educational process that con*'f rts young peo- 
ple from incipient students to either high whool graduates or secondary 
school drop-outs. This age group stands at the gate of critical phys^logical, 
social and acadeiriic changes. 

For this age group, we know very little about the sociolinguistic abilities 
we may expect to be developed at this point. Although there is much evi- 
dence to suggest that core linguistic abilities are highly refined before ad- 
olescence, little is known about abilities in organizing discourse units, or 
the rules of < omeruition used among peers or between peers and other age 
groups, particulariy adults. 

The relation ofc<trv Hn^uistii abilities to discourse'abilities has relevance 
to language iomprehvnsion, and to reading comprehension at the level of 
making inferences from a multi-sentence written text. The relation of core 
linguistic abilities to conversatk)nal abilities reflects ability to participate in 
social exchanges using language. This has relevance to student-teacher in- 
teraitum, and whether or not the student can recognize and manipulat* the 
academic knowledge imparted by the teacher ancl tested by various edu- 
cational concerns from the distnct to the state and natk)nal level. 

The specific group studied here includes a number of specific variatmns 
widespread in Hispanic communities across the U.S. For most students, 
the Spanish language is a feature of the immediate family background. Be- 
yond that there is vanatK>n in (1) whether the student entered an English- 
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speaking school «il K or later — m most cases, this corresponds to age of 
arrival in the U S., of which the fundamental dichotomy is first generation 
(immigrant, especially after the age of five, the year of K) and non-first 
aenvration (in the sample, usually second generation of Spanish-speaking 
parentage, entering a U.S school at K), and (J.) how the student has been 
officially labeled by the school on the basis of a test of language proficiency 
in English and Spanish (where tested). 

Most of the students in the sample are from bilingual classrooms with 
bilingual teachers. Our major concern is to sample and describe the lan- 
guage abilities of these students in both languages. Below, the nature of the 
research and particular findings arc reported. 

fhe Efft'i t of Situation on Uin^itaiiv Chni v and Abilities 

In introducing the various situations in which we observed peer verbal 
interaction, with each other or with interviewers, the issue of language 
choice IS pervasive. Language choice is directly relevant to many is5ues in 
bilingualism, inducting the decision-making needs of biljngual education, 
the issue of language dominance — whiOh language is stronger, if this may 
be legitimately asked (cf. Peclraza et al.. \9^h — and the investigation of 
abilities in each language. ' > . 

In our study, one of the objectives was to obtain comparable discourse 
units in both languages from each target speaker. The interviewer was a 
twenty -SIX -year-old Mexican American (third generationl, with equal facil- 
ity in the vernacular Spanish and English spoken in East Los Angeles. 
Although some studies of younger bilinguals, particularly Puerto Ricans in 
New York City, rndrcate that children ' follow the leader" with rcgarc to 
language choice when they have ability in both, either immediately or after 
a few utterances by their addresser persisting in the same language (Zen- 
lella: 1978). we found tiiat this was rarely the case among the speakers we 
interviewed, either at Site I. a community and school in the southern part 
of Los Angeles County with approximately equal numbers of Hispanics and 
non*Hispan)cs (mostly white native English speakers),* or it Site 2 (a pre- 
dominantly Mexican American school and community in st Los Ange- 
les) In many casVs the absence of this 'follow the ler der" behavior did 
not imply lack of ability in the de^rvd language, or even dominance as 
measured by the LRA instrumentv imlcated on the child's ^school record. 
In pursuing this problem, we first consider certain aspects of the study 
design 

Speakit xclei tion hvhaMor 

Ihe original study design called for filling\ judgment sample of lihiited 
and fincnt hnglish speakers according to the classification system used al 
each school. At Site Ubis was I. AS. at Site 2 BINL. 

hach target was rcqSrcd to select two peers based on friendship to bring 
to the initial interview, which 'he teacher had presented as a study of the 
views of life .ind language by »he students Ihey were told that the interview 
was not a test and would not be graded The interviews took place in a van 
which came to be called .' the trailer 

In selecting the sample, we did not ami at a random sampfe. but rather 
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allowed peers selected as initial targets to help (ill the cells with their se- 
lection of two friends. Thus, the sample represents a collaborative effort 
between researchers and the students. In effect, then, Wt must study the 
composition of the peer gr ^ups. 

total of twelve groups, five at Site I and seven at Site 2, fulfill the 
requirements of free picking of two peers. Thus the sample consists of 
thirty-six speakers, twelve picked oy the researcher/ according to English 
level and generation— and twenty-four picked by these twelve. The follow- 
ing tables show that neither fluency classification nor generation (first or 
non-first, in all except two cases second) is an accurate predictor of selection. 

TABLE I 

Picker s choice of two peers by English level. 

Puked. - hM^lish Level 
both L both F L ^ 

Pukcr p } 2 2 

TABLE 2 

Picker s choice of two peers by generational sta(us.^ 

Pu ki'iL Generation 
^ only only 



first non-first Both 

2 - 3 
non-f I I 2 



Puker ' first ^2-3 3 



(L - labelled ///mrrr/ proficient. F labelled //mv;r proficient.waccording to 
LPA test criteria) 

Lanf:ua^'e Chou e w the Initial Intenji w 

« For the groups considered above, choice of language was left up to the 

^ peers themselves in the first phase of the study. The first interview, which 

lasted an hour on the average, began with a section specifically designed to 
obtain extended speech m the form of DUs (discourse units) by each speaker. 
Speakers were free to initiate or reject topics, and were especially free to 
interact vert^ally with each other without the interviewer intervening, as 
long as the desired DUs were obtained. 

The first (juestKin asked was whether the proceeding.s should be con- 
ducted in Spanish, English or both. Jhe resultant answer was invariably 
both. The interviewer was mstructed^to use both Spanish and English in 
any way that he chose, but nol to explicitly request the use of one language 
i>r the other at any point. The goal was to obtain at least three DUs in each 
language, if possible, but above all to keep conversation going. The require- 
ments for a DU are a minimum of three consecutive clauses (with inflected 
verbs) by the same speaker on a single topic* 

This first phase of the study will be called l)/-/ (Discourse Interview- 1). 
It IS considered a single situation from the moment that the interviewer and 
the three peers entered the trailer to the moment that the inte^iewer left. 
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^Undcr the Londinon> set forth for DM, it proved unusual to be :ible to elicit 
bus in both languages for most speakers. Speakers generally showed an 

-ovi?rw helming preference for one language. For purposes of DI-I, we de- 
fined lan\iunvc prcfcrcmr as the language chosen by each speaker foi ^! 
least 75 percent of all DUs produced by the- speaker, as long as at least four 
DLs were produced altogether 

Table 3 bcjow shows that there is no obvious relationship between tested 
Spanish dominance and Spanish preference. 

^ ^When>*c tr> to interpret this behavior, we are immediately confronted 
with the problem of situation. I.anguage preference, as it has been defined 
m DM. IS the feature of a single situation, which remains constant for 
setting, particijianis and the situational objectives dttermining the inter- 

TABL.H 3^ 

Comparison of speaker language preference in DM to tested dominance at 

each site 

Preference IVference 

K S H S 

tested K ,1 — H _ _ 

dom S ft '3 S 2 

2 1 I 

Site I (I. AS) Site 2 (BINl.i 

(H Hnglish. S Spanish, means same criterial fluency in both languages) 

rSite 1 insufticient speech data from two speakers. Site 2. insulTicienl 
speech data from two speakers and four speakers not tested because Home 
Language Survey showed hnglish only Most speakers had not been tested 
for proficiency m Spanish at any time » 

The trend is for speakers to prefer Fnglish regardless of tested domi- 
nance The following tables show 'hat tested level of Rnghsh tends to agree 
with Spanish preference only for the lowest hn^lish proficiency levels. 

lABI.F 4 

Comparison of speaker language preference in DM to level of Fnglish at 
each site (f ut-off point for I imited IVoficient underlined) 

Preference Preference, 
i 1 S F S neither 

1-1 1 - 2 - 

2*1 : 21 I 



3 6 2 I 



4 1 - 4 4 

^ 4 I 

Site I if A.S) Site 2 (BINF) 



I he hcst prcilicfor o\' Lnghsh preference is age of ariival (AOA) ar 
iplieil yeais in a I .S school, as iniliLalcd on lable ^ below 
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TABLE 5 



Comparison of speaker language preference m DM to AOA (Age of Ar- 
rival), combined sites. 



AOA" 



Preference 
E S 



0-5 
6-7 



20 I 
2 4 

or 4 



*(One no preference, two each site insufficient data! 

Viewer's behavior. Innhc following section we will examine what changes 
occur in language choice when the situation is changed. 

Lan^ua^e Choit c in the Peer Conjcnm e 

The second phase of the study is called the Peer Conference (PC). In this 
situation the interviewer left the peer group alone with a task for about ten 
minutes. The task involved conferring on the creation of a story from a 
wordless comic book-like inslrument of twenty-eight panels (the BSM-2 
instrument). The peers were instructed to ciipate a story in both Spanish 
and English and that the conference would btJ^ recorded. 

In this phase, we recognize two basic situations both involving only the 
peers, on-topic and ofT-topic. The topic is the story -in the process of cre- 
ation. AIJ jtterances directly describing or narrating the pictures are on- 
topu . All other utterances, ranging from questions anO commands to each 
other about) the topic, to totally disruptive behavior, were counted as off- 
t<pu.^*^ ' 

LangiijiRe choice in both PC situations was uctermined by the following 
criteria. Wfe iKcurrence of any phrase of two or more words not uttered ^ 
as a repalition oK someone else\ speech in the other language in either 
context, 'qualified the entire context as use of both languages. Otherwise 
only one language wa> recognized, in all cases either Spanish or English. 

We consider ofT-topic exchanges to be of particular interest, since this 
context most closely resembles situations of peer interaction outside of the 
classroom in terms of the control the peers have over their own and each 
other's behavior. Independent evidence of this comes from the home lan- 
guage survey (HLS) information, filled out by one of each speaker's care- ^ 
taker* usually t^z mother. We categorized the responses of the HLS into 
three c egones, N - no Spanish mentioned (English m 3 cases, Cantonese | 
in one), SE both Spanish and English inentioned, S ^ only Spanish 
mcntH)ned. 

Although finer resolution of the off- to pic conversation into >pecific acts 
IS possible, e g. into jokmg. whispering, capping, talking into the micro- 
phone, arguing, correcting, directing, etc., the HLS shows a much clearei* 
correspondence to off-topic than to on-topic language choice.** 

Both off and on- topic, HLS other Mian S speakers never used Spanish 
only Although three of the four HLS N speakers were Mexican American, 
the convergence oi evidence frofti all sessions and the HLS suggests that 
they are monolingual English speakers, for all practical purposes. 
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TABLE 6 

Comparison of speaker language choice off and on topic in the peer con- 
ference, by report of the Home Language Survey (three speakers from DI-I 
absent, all at site 2) 

HLS HLS 





N 


SE 


s 




N 


SE S 


ofi- topic 








ttn-topu 






only E 


4 


7 


7 


only E 


3 


1 5 


both 


0 


3 


7 


both 


0 


5 7 


only S 


0 


0 


5 


only S 


0 


3 4 



(HLS = Home Language Survey in pupil's cumulative record. N = No 
Spanish reported, SE ^ both Spanish and English reported.) 

The HLS SE speakers never spiike only Spanish ofT-lopic. They show a 
general tendency toward only English speech. The HLS S speakers also 
show a tendency toward English, but there are a number that use Spanish 
as well, and some lhat use Spanish only. The HLS SE oi S Npcakers show 
a more diffuse pattern of on-topic speech to the extent that they deviate 
from the equested target of using both languages in the task. Further dis- 
cussion of this behavior is deferred for the moment in favor of comparing 
language choice in the PC with the language preference exhibited in DM. 

In comparing language choice in the PC with the language preference 
found in DM, we excluded the HLS N speakers, since they invariably used 
English in all situations. The results show the clearest pattern of agreement 
between language preference and off-topx speech (see Table 7). 

TABLE 7 

Preference Preference 





u 


S 


neither 




E 


S 


neither 


off'topu 








nn-tnpii 








Vn^y E 


14 


0 


0 


only E 


3 


3 


0 


bovh 


3 


5 


1 


both 


8 


4 


0 


only S 


0 


3 


0 


only S 


4 


1 


I 



In comparing PC off-topic language choice with language preference, we 
^^note that there is a shift in both preference groups toward some use of the 
other I nguage for some speakers, but no shifts entirely to the other lan- 
guage. In contrast, PC on-topic language choice shows some speakers shift- 
ing from preference and off- topic speech to only use of the other language. 

The following generalizations are suggested by *he data. 

Language preference in DI-I basically reflects the language used among 
the peers in a variety of situations. For those for which both S and E were 
indicated on the HLS, these situations also extend to the home. For those 
for which only S is indicated on the HLS, the situations may be more 
rcstncted or may have chant since the HLS was filled out or the HI S 
Itself may have been inaccurate when filled out. 

The bias toward English in PC off-'iopic speech (only five out of the thirty- 
six use Spanish exclusively) may be a sign of accommodation to English 
dominant speakers, but it remains to further social analysis of the peer 
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group to determme to what extent this represents habitual behavior. Com- 
parison of PC off-topic speech with Dl-I shows that DI-! polarizes language 
preference lor most speakers. To what extent this is a feature of the situ- 
atitHK, especially the parlicipalion of the interviewer, as distinct from a re- 
flection of a more general imbalance in the ability to produce extended 
discourses in both languages, remains to more precise sociolinguisiic anal- 
ysis of the type discussed in the next section. Finally, the reversal of lan- 
guage choice displayed by some speakers in PC on- topic reflects perception 
of the story construction as a school-like task. It seems that these speakers 
assume that a reversal of ordinary language behavior is desired. In simple 
terms, this suggests that these speakers cons'uered PC on-topic to be aimed 
at the "harder" language. 

The Snond Dl Siwum 

Since DI-I revealed a pattern of language preference that prevented ful- 
fillment of our .nip'nial objects e of three DUs per language from all speak- 
ers <who were capable of it), upon review of each group's performance of 
Dl-I, a second session wax held in which the objective was to enrich the 
DC data for each speaker.'^nd complete the objectives of DM- 
As a consequence, DI-2 represents a different situation from DI-I. Usu- 
ally, In DI-2 there were some points in each interview at which the inter- 
viewer would overtly request a change in language, as \n. 



.Subj.: . . I get you know two eggs n put you know lard you know on 



Inter ' which kind * 

.*Hjbj on the fian. 

Inter en e\p(tnol. a \er , t t'tnio * 

Sub] ■ \:arrtf este una oUa, entontcs b' pon^o nuintcm. tantita 
numtCi a . . 

Explicit directives for 'anguage choice, such as that represented above 
are absent in Dl-L Never in DI-2 did the interviewer intervene into a dis- 
course more than once to ovrrtly request a change of language. It had to 
ne clear to the speakers that the DU was more highly valued that the lan- 
guage It was given in On the other hand, once such a request was made by 
the interviewer he maintained the language requested for his own speech 
regardless of which language the peer used. This behavior was distinct from 
the less obvious pattern of language alternation used by the interviewer in 



The DUs obtained in DI-2 for the nonpreferred language, aid in under- 
standing the reasons for the preferred language pattern in DI-I, and partic- 
iiliirly, the extent to which language abilities are involved. 

In the following section, we will consider in finer detail the speech be- 
havior of the group that showed both language preference and exclusive use 
of Spanish in PC off- topic 

lMn\:mt\:e Hehaxior of a Spanisft-Preferrnt e (frou/j in DI-l. 

fable H shows the essential social data for the three speakers involved. 
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TABLES 

Social and Proficiency Test Characteristics of One Group at Site 1. 

Student Age AOA LOR E-LAS S-LAS HLS 

CB ilf 6 5 2 5 S 

PQ I2f 6 6 2 5 S 

RM Ilf 7 4 I 5 S 

All these girls are classnuites in a bilingual fifth grade class at Site I . and 
have been to each other s houses. They consider each other good friends. 

Using the same crileria as in DM, the contrast between the two DI 
sessions is displayed in Table 9J- 

TABLE 9 

Comparison of language choice in DL' behavior in DM and DI-2 for group 
of three Spanish dominant speakers. 

DM DI.2 





S Mixed 


h 


S 


Mixed 


E 


Mudent 












CB 


7 1 


0 


0 


4 


1 


PQ 


II 2 


0 


0 


7 


0 


RM 


7 1 


0 


1 


0 


1 



On the whole, the movement from DM to DI-2 is away from use of 
Spanish alone toward mixed DUs, rather than exclusively English ones. In 
inspecting these DUs. we are concerned witii the motives for the code- 
switching behavior that give rise to the mixed DUs, 

The whole issue A code switching is beset with controversy and misun- 
derstanding . F-ir«., different scholars have used the term with quite differ- 
ent meanings (cf. Baker, 1980: Wald, 1980a). Then, scholars have proposed 
a variety of motives for code switching, e.g., ethnic identification (Gumperz 
& Hernande^-Chavez, 1969) mitigation and aggravation of speech acts 
( Valdez, I980>, topic or domain (Ervin-Tripp, 1970; Fishman, I%7). Finally, 
and most importantly for our purposes, different scholars have drawn dif- 
ferent conclusions about the relationship of code switching to ability in both 
languages. One particularly important proposal has distinguished different 
degrees of complexity in code switchii^, especially intersentential and in 
trasentential switching. Thus, Poplack (1978) proposes that intrasentential 
switching is governed by the syntactic rules of both languages, such that it 
is a sign of knowledge of the syntax of both languages, and thus an indi- 
cation of relatively high ability in both languages. Others have proposed 
that intrasentential code switching can be a sign of diminished ability in at 
least one of the languages (St*va-Corvalan. 1980). 
the languages (Silva-Corvalan, 1980). ^ 

In all cases, there is no reason to assume that all code switching is a sign 
of one type of proficiency, limited or fluent, since the observations of these 
scholars are not controlled for population or situation. That is. rhey are 
talking about different sites and different situations. 

In DI-2 we know the motive for the interviewer's speech behavior in 
favoring one language, to try to elicit that language from the speakers, and 
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we can use coniextuul cues of various kinds to develop understanding of the 
motives of the speakers in su itching languages as they do. 

I put some oil on the frying pan n then — and then uhm itdnio .se dice 
polx'o — polxitn esel 

In this case the request for help is preceded by several hesitation markers . 
Closest is the filler uhm {no\ identifiable for language), and before that a 
stammer (an immediate repetition of a word or sencs of words lacking a 
syntactic relationship between successive recurrences as in reduplication: 
very \ ery f!<}<td). Finally, uhm marks a cut-off of the clause introduced by 
and then. The criterion used for recognizing cut-offs is that the clause im- 
mediately following a cut-off is not a grammatical continuation of the last 
clause of the preceding language. Thus, and then is not grammatically con- 
tinued by the request for help. 

In the passage above, the request for help is not counted as a clause of 
the DU itself. As with the on-task of the PC. on-topic DU clauses are 
con^ned to speech, within the act of giving information on the topic, in this 
case recipe. The request for help is a different act. one which gives a turn 
at speaking to another speaker, even though the DU is not finished (cf. 
Wald. 1978). 

After a sequence of turns involving the intcrvie^^er and CB. as well as 
PQ. PQ continues the DU: 

Inter: Oh. they're like breadcrumbs. 

PQ: ay le ponao de eso (laughs) and then- and then 1 put the shick- the 
chicken . . . 

For purposes of analysis of the DU, PQ's first clause is not considered 
a switch, since it is not immediately preceded by a clause of the DU. Her 
switching behavior when following another speaker does not concern us 
here. 

There is no cut-off of P's first Spanish clause, since the clausf' is com- 
plete. Her laugh is not included among the hesitation markers, which are 
restncted to fillers, stammers and cut-offs. Thus, the shift to English is 
smtMtth (no hesitation marker intervening). 

The following example shows a cut-off within a DU sequence. 

. . . n then I went to the uh -a velarlo . . . (PQ) 

In this case PQ edits out the last noun phrase (NP). the X, and replaces 
it with a Spanish infinitival phrase: prep (a) # verb + infinitive maker + 
ohjci t marker. The English clause *s not continued by the Spanish phrase, 
since the determiner //i<' preceding the switch has a Spanish equivalent, and 
in neither language could a prepositional phrase follow a determiner di- 
rectly, at least not in any known version of either language by the conven- 
tions of any known community. If the determiner had not been uttered, 
e.g . . . . n then 1 went to a velarlo .... the switch would still be marked 
by hesitation, a stammer across languages, through the repetition of the 
preposition to. However, either of the following two switches would have 
been counted as a smooth switch. 

a. ... n then I went ri velarlo 
h ... n then I went to velarlo 
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The following passage shows several smooth shifts within a DU: 

... he was the— the little one n lo tenian ihipdn n stuff Cotisentido. 
He was the — the best of all in the family . . . 

This passage contains four shifts without hesitation marking. None of 
these shifts, however imply great syntactic knowledge of both languages, 
according to Popiack (1978). They are restricted to switches at clause 
boundaries, for a tag, or for a single word. Popiack reports that the speakers 
of a Puerto Rican community in New York City display this kind of switch- 
ing regardless of bilingual ability (by self-report), but that more inlirnate 
switching, e.g,, of the type hypothetically represented in a or b is a sign of 
greater ability in both languages (by correlation with self-report). In a the 
switcJus in the verb phrase between the verb and its complement, a prep- 
ositional i^hrase. In b the switch is in the prepositional phra ,e itself, between 
the preposition and its object— an infinitival phrase. In analyzing the DUs 
of the present group, we will see that switching ability shows a directwnal 
bias in terms ofl^hethe*^ it is smooth or marked by hesitation. 

Both CB\ and PQ's rcciocs were relatively short and contained a request 
tor help in Spanish, seeking an English equivalent for a Spanish noifti. CB 
and PQ both made only smooth switches from Spanish to English (two for 
CB and one for PQ). This does not indicate any difficulty in Spanish as a 
motiviition for the switch to English. It is more likely that the switch is 
motivated by the general understanding in DI-2 for this group, that English 
is to be used when possible. No switches from English to Spanish were 
smooth, nor from Spanish to English hesitant. CB and PQ both hesitated 
once in English before switching to Spanish. 

Cul-uffs wcie fare and confined U> English- CB used no Spanish clauses 
at all, and :iad one English cut-off to five English clauses. PQ used one 
complete Spanish clause, and cut off one English clause to eight complete 
English clauses Table 10 displays the data for recipes. 

TABI.E 10 

Data on the recipe DUs by CB and PQ in DI-2 (S and E refer to the 
language switched from.) 

CB 

. S E 

request for help I 0 

hesitant switch 0 ^---^Q )" 
snio«)th switch 
cut-offs before 
sv;itch 

total complete 0 5 18 

clauses in DU 

Di^lving of special attention is the pattern of switching highlighted in 
Tabic 10. The data on these short recipe DUs suggest the outline of a pattern 
distinguishing the languages of hesitant and smooth switches Hesitant 
switches are associated with switching from English to Spanish, as if the 
speaker had trouble in English and therefore switched to Spanish. Smooth 
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s\% itches are asst/ciated with the opposite direction, from Spanish to Eng- 
lish, as if the speaker did not switch from Spanish to English until she was 
able to Jo so smoothly. 

Admittedly, the data presented in Table 10 are sparse/ However, the sug- 
gested pattern foreshadows the pattern found in the much richer extended ^. 
mixed narratives by the same speakers. Table 8 displays one such narrative 
by each speaker. The requests for help, which, whether in Spanish or Eng- 
lish, always requested the English equivalent of a Spanish word or phrase, 
indicates the intent of the speakers to use English * 

TXBl.E II 

Data 

request for help 
hesitant sv\itch 
smooth switch 
cut-oil helore 

switch 
total Complete 
clauses in DL' 

First, note that both speakers show more hesitation before switching from 
English to Spanish than in the reverse direction. This pattern is foreshad- 
owed in the limited data of Table 10. We U! jall this pattern, the patiern 
of Sfxifush dominance. Thus, both OUs exh, it Spanish dominance. 

For each speaker we established another measure of the percentage of 
complete English clauses to at tempted English claii^. Attempted English 
clauses are the number of complete English clauses plus the number of 
English cut-offs before a switch to ,Spanish "Table 12 shows that CB shows 
greater maintenance of English than PQ. 

TABLE 12 

Pfircent.tgc of completed to attempted English clauses in the narrative DUs 
of DI-2 of CB and PA 

CB PQ 

''r of completed 

clauses in English 9(K; 82^r 
N' attempted 

clauses 89 82 



on narrative DL s h\ CB and PQ m DI-2. 

CB PQ 
S h S 



3 
77 




E 
4 



15 
67 



Another ruc^sure shows hesitations to attempted clauses. Hesitations are 
not restricted to cut-ofFs, but include fillers and stammers. They also occur 
before switches that continue a clause begun in the other language. Such 
clauses are not counted -is a complete clause in either hmguage. 

... he went to the uhm \equro. How do^ou say thai.' 
—wen* uhm to the hospital. (PQ 12f 2/5) 

A comparison of CB and PQ on this behavior is shown in Table H. 
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TABLE 13 

Percentage of hesitations to attempted clauses in English in the narrative 
DUs ofDI-2forCB and PQ. 

CB PQ 

of hesitation 
in English lYr 2Vf 

N: attempted 

clauses 79 82 

Both of the measures of Tables 12 and 13 seem equivalent. 

Measures comparing the number of completed Spanisli and English clauses 
are relevant to language ability, only if we can establish the intent of the 
speakers to remain in Engiish at all times. We cannot do this with certainty, 
because of the presence of RM, whom CB and PQ consider more limited 
in English than themsehcs as shown below. Still, we can note that CB is 
attending to the use of English more than PQ. All of her Spanish cut-ofTs 
fellow only one, or even a fraction of a Spanish word: 

... I don't know. Ento-n then he- cs que he- he- l onio sc du el hc- 
hehia mucha beer. . . . 

The first switch to Spanish, entoincesh is cut in mid-word. 

CB also used longer average English sequences than PQ. Here we define 
an English chum as a sequence of two or more complete English clauses 
in a row CB's DU had eight English chains and one Spanish chain. PQ's 
DU Ijad fourteen English chains and fifteen Spanish ones. Table 14 shows 
the average chain lengths for CB and PQ in both Spanish and English. 

TABLE 14 

Average chain lengths in Spanish and English of narrative DUs of DI-2 for 

CB and PQ. 

CB PQ 
average' chain length E 8.5 (N=8) 3.9 (N= 14) 

S 2.0(N = I) 4.3 (N = I5) 

Finally, CB shows some smooth mtrasentcnial shifts, whereas PQ show^ 
smooth switches only between clauses and phrases, e.g., in the following 
example CB switches for more than one wori inside a complex noun phrase: 

. . . ella es la nu'is consentida que nosotros los mas big ones. . . 

The third member of the group, RM, produced only one DU in English. 
It was short. She never switched or overtly requested help, but was still 
helped so much by the othct two that her DU has some appearance of a 
group effort. 

RM: By m- my mom said thai when- when I was little would- I- I was- 
I want to |u:|- 

PQ: only wash the dishes 
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RM: only wash the dishes, and then my mom said when you grow bigger 



you not gon* to |u:l uhm 

CB 
PQ: 



Ev'd' Xo^ to like.to wash 
0 like to [like 

L ll?' IIP ^a^h 



RM: the Idishes 
CB- l^i ' 
PQ: yisfi 

Our impression is that CB and PQ judge her not to be competent enough 
in English to speak without support. ^ 

To recapitulate the imponant points of this section: RM shows that use 
of English alone docs not necessarily demonstrate a high level of ability in 
English. In some cases, it may reflect a great amount of effort not evident 
in speakers who will shift languages rather .nan interrupt their i^rative.. 
when a difficulty m English arises. This appears to be the case of RM's 
DU. CB and PQ show that mixed utterances alone neither support nor 
refute a high level of bilingual ability. However, the tendency for hesitations 
and cut-offs to precede a switch from English to Spanish rather than in the 
reverse direction from Spanish to English, indicates some difficulty in main- 
taining English over a large number of clau^s. This characteristic is asso- 
ciated with a Spanish dominance pattern. The Spanish dominance pattern 
exhibits a tendency for^ speaker to show more cases of hesitation in English 
before a switch to Spanish than the reverse, and, conversely, uiore cases 
of smooth switches from Spanish to English (the target language) than the 
reverse. 

It is also suggested that RM s behavior and her peers' reactions to it 
irdicate that the dominance pattern of the mixed OIJs displays a higher 
competence in the weaker language than the slower, more painstaking main- 
tenance of English over a DU consisting of a short number of clauses. Thus, 
it may be stated that without further qualifications the maintenance of Eng- 
lish docs not ir. itself indicate a higher level of fluency in the second language^ 
than code switching with or without hesitations immediately preceding switcK^ 
points. « 



The LPA Interview 

In this final sec tion 1 will discuss the relevance of some of PQ's specific 
English patterns to the adequacy of LPA instruments, especially the LAS 
and BSM. 

The final phase of the study of each individual was a test-like situation 
that simulated some of the usual conditions of LPA administration. In this 
situation, each student was given a section of the BSM-1 in Spanish and 
English, and the story retelling task (called pragmatic' by the test makers) 
from the LAS in both languages. This provided for speech in a situation 
similar to that which would be used for assessing language proficiency ac- 
cording to the conventional instruments. We can compare this with the 
speech obtained in other situations. 
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For BSM-I we selected three pictures, which present a coherent mini- 
story and the associated questions since this was the longest coherent sec- 
tion of that test. All speakers readily understood the relationship between 
the panels. A female bilingual interviewer, Mexican-born but not of recog- 
niZttbly Mexican appearance, previously unknown to the speakers, admin 
istered the LPA fragments to each individual speaker alone. All proceedings 
were recorded. The order of tests followed was invariably (Spanish) BSM, 
LAS. This session will be referred to as LPAI (LPA interview). 

Although all the HLS Spanish and Spanish/English speakers at Site I 
had taken L.\S-J in the previous six months, none could remember the 
taped story before it was played for them again, except for PQ. who re- 
membered the Spanish version quite well. The other speakers at Site I 
sometimes thought the interviewer meant a story that either one of theT 
peerv or the previous interviewer had told in one of the earlier sessions, 
since they knew that LPAI was somehow related to the previous sessions 
(same trailer, recorder and mic^'ophones). 

PQ shows an English pattern of verb negation that is different from either 
the classroom variety (standard) or vernacular used by English speakers in 
the community, including the peers who showed preference for English in 
DI-I and PC off-topic speech Like these other speakers she uses don't, 
doi sn't and duhi't as verb negators. This distinction lies in her use oidocsn t 
as a past tense negator, as well as and more commonly than didn t. Table 14 
shows the distribution of the three forms of verb negation in present and 
past contexts. Note that both dont and didnt are distnbuted according to 
tense in the English in a first language way, but dovsn t tends to be used at 
the expanse of didn't for the past.'-* 

TABLE 14 

Distribution of verb negators according to tense in PQs narrative, 

don't doesn't didn't 

4 2 0 

0 8 2, 

Although dovsnt is more common for the past than didn't in PQ's English 
speech, she shbws some awareness that didn't is the past form used by 
other English speakers. Thus, she shows some self-correction, always in 
the standard direction, 

they (were) working like that, and then uhm and they doesn t— 
they didn^t know 

It IS evident from the self-corrections that the past verb negator iv not 
stable, ant' thus we suspect that PQ is in the process of changing her system, 
or, as It IS put in the developmental psycholmguistic literature, still in the 
process of acquiring English as a second language. 

In a study of the acquisition of the English negation pattern by native 
Spanish speakers, Ca/den et aL (1975) found that all the speakers went 
through a series of predictable stages in order of aniuUition 

I mt V Aux: The Spanish (or mterlanguage) structure is used, and no 
distinction is made between negation before V(erb) and Aux(iliary), 
c g., mi talk, no i\ 
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2. don't V Aus* The **do*' form of verb negation is acquired in invariant 
form but V and Aux are still not distinguished, e g., don't talk, don't 



don t talk. 



3. don't V Aux n't distinguished in the standard way, e.g., 
isn't. f * 

4 Tensed and personal forms of don't are used in the standard way, ^.g., 
itr Jo// ' talk, she doesn't talk, they didn't talk. 

According to this scheme PQ is in be^tweeh stages three and four in verb 
* negation. 

In point of fact, the order of stages tiiree and four implies thai Verbal 
inflections, including irregular past tenses, associated with stage four, follow 
the acquisition of the'distinction between negation of verbs and auxiliaries. 
When we consider verbal inflections that are acquired in between stages 
three and stages four, we find that some are more developed toward a stan- 
dartf norm than others Table 15 indicates that the development of the neg- 
ative is closer to the level of the third person singular verb agreement maker 
(3S) than to the level of irregular past tense in positive contexts. 

' TABLE 15 

Comparison of PQ s behavior for three English construction , on DI-2, (num- 
ber native-like/total number possible). 

3S 6/12 (50^;) 

Positive Irregular Past 26/34 (76*"?) 

Negation 10/ IH (56^r> 

This indicates that PQ s ' problem*' with the negative past is different from 
her treatment of positive irregular pasts. Since 3S is less developed toward 
the <^andard than the positive irregular past, it is likely that *ihe doesn't 
recognize the 3S ending in doesn t. 

At this point we will consider how thj^ feature would be treated by the 
LAS and BSM LPA instruments, and how the data elicited by these in- 
struments compares with PQ s language behavior in DI-2. 

The BSM and LAS c iffer in both their elicitation and measuring systems. 
The BSM seeks specific syntactic constructions, mostly matters of mor- 
phology, especially inflectional suffixes. It tries to elicit these structures or 
recognize theif absence by having speakers answer questions about pic- 
lures. Of the twenty-four questwns probing syntactic knowledge on BSM- 1, 
the last three alone deal with a sequence of three pictures. All the other 
questions deal with an isolated picture. There are actually five questions 
addressed to the content of the sto'^y reflected in the three pictures, but 
only three are scored. In looking at the speech behavior elicited for PQ 
using the BSM in the LPAI, all five questions were considered in order to 
enrich the data maHc accessible by the BSM. The story retelling of the 
LAS-L which is scored as half of the entire LPA test, is the only section 
of the LAS that elicits c^'herent speech for scoring. 

The sconng system used by the BSM and LAS are quite different. The 
BSM uses an explicit scoring system that distinguishes three classes of 
words. The first class consists of all single morpheme words and words 
composed of a root morpheme and an inflection. The presence of each of 
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"* these*words counts as one point. The abstnce'^of jin inflection counts as 

minus one-half point. The second class of words consists of all irregular 
forms in which the combining of two uncfer lying morphemes results in an 
unanalyzable surface word, e.g., eat + Past = ati\ foot + plural = feet. 
etc. The standard use of these forms counts as two points. The nonstandard, 
and expectedly noncommunity, use of the^e forms counts as minus one 
point- The third categqry^of words consists 6nly of the possessive pronouns, 
e^g., tht'ir. and wHI not concern us any further. As this scoring system 
affects the feature we are interested in for PQ, the following points are 
assigned: 

Present Absent 
3S " ^1 -0 5 

Irregular Past - 2 -I ' . 

Negative -rl -0.5 

The BSM calculates a Syntactic Acquisition Index (SAI) by adding all 
•Aords spfoken according to the poinf system and dividing the resultant sum 
by the sum of all words if they had been used in the standard way. For our 
"jl^ purposes w^ will modify the SAI by reducing the index only to the struc- 
tures of interest. According to the technical* manual the negative is no 
longer a problem for PO, since she uses some form of do + nt for verb 
negation and only for vejrb negation. The problem is whether do. d(H's and 
did are used according to the standard 'norm. 

For the comfliunities under consideration, as in most lower SES com- 
munities, don't .and doesn't are both used,, in third person singular subject 
negative contexts, but only for the present tense. The form didn't is invar- 
iably used for the p^st. Following the BSM instructions not to penalize for 
nonstandard (meaning community) forms, this difference is ignored. How- 
ever, the use of doesn't for didn't counts as a failure to use the strong past, 
(a mi^nus one' point rather than minus one-half point (or negative). 

In comparing the speech behavior of DI-2, the LAS story retelling and 
the BSM segment, we used the modified BSM SAI on each of the three 
samples. Table 16 shows the amount of data obtained by each method. The 
BSM yields extremely limited data. The LAS data is also limited but con- 
tains more tokens of the features of interest It is also note- worthy that the 
limited data of the LAS agrees, in frequency of marking of the irregular 
past tense, very closely with the more extensive sample from DI-2, 

TABLE 16 

Comparison of PQ\ beh;»vior for three constructions in three contexts. 

DI-2 ' LAS BSM 

3S 6/12 i5{n) ^ 1/1,. 

Irregular Past 26/34 (76^) 5/7^ (71^) 1/2 

Negative . 10/18 (56^^) l/l , — 

Table 17 shoivs that when the modified SAI is applied to the LAS and 
BSM samples, the LAS still agrees closely with DI-2 for relevant features. 
On the other hand, the BSM diverges radically from both in a negative 
direction. 
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TABLE 17 

speech behavior in 
BSM 

1/2 15 -.10 

Adopting the actual BSM SAl would consider all words in the utterances. 
This would change the raw scores and the SAL but not their relative or- 
dering. In addition, using the whole BSM would not substantially increase 
the number of possible occurences of each feature of interest or put then; 
in a context of extended discourse. The BSM uses the lesf cycle pattern of 
.conversation allowing short angers to individual pictures. 

1 ' While the index rewards PQ for using the strong past appropriately, it 
, does not distinguish the particular use with the negative auxiliary didn't 
ftejii other uses. However, we have seen that PQ is more advanced in the 

' use of irregular pasts in general then of the negative past. The BSM presents 
few opportunities for the irregular past altogether, and intersperses them 
with other items. 

While the LAS story retelling shows a similar index to DL2, using a 
measure sitnilar to the one ured on the BSM, the actual measure used. 
, according to the LAS technical manual, is inexplicit (Ete Avila & Duncan. 
^ 1 97''). In PQ's case, assignment to level three or level four on the story 
retelling is unclear, although this is the critical cutoff point between limited 
and proficient speakers for the test as a whole. According to Ihe manual, 
grammatic(# horrors'' (nonstandard features) are more frequent at level 
three, ^ut iray . tin be present "occasionally ' at |evel four. There is no 
weight given id an> oarticular deviation from the stand ird English norm, 
nor considerat:Dn of how many cases distinguish "(Occasional" from "re- 
petitive" "errors ' (cf. l)^ AviU ^nd Duncan, pp'' 18-20). The procedure ^s 
subjective and subject to biases against partiCubr featufcs. 

For PQ, both the LAS and BSM have little value as a diagnostic tool in 
measuring language proficiency but for different reasons. BSM elicits too 
little data to establisfi concurrem validity with more extended speech sam- 
ple, and is not representative of what the speaker can do in English. On the 
other hand, it has the virtue of explicit scoring methods that are lacking for 
the LAS. Short of developing a new. niore accurate LPA instrument, it is 
suggested that the LAS sirengtheH its scoring procedures and that the BSM 
strengthen its elicitation procedures. 
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Modified BSM "Syntactic Acquisition Index" fur PQ's 
^ three contexts. 

> ' DL2 LAS 

Modified 

SAl 55/101 .54 8/18 .57 



NOTES 

1. LAS and BSM- 1 use a five-point scale. LAS has two proficient cat- 
egories, BSM one. BINL uses a four point scale with two levels of 
proficiency above and below the cutoff point. 

2. All three LPA instruments are currently u^ed ^or assessing language 
proficiency in the state of California, and have been provisionally 
-approved by the State Department of Education in Sacramento. 

3. LAS also includes a heavily weighed story-retellmg section that is 
inexplicit in its quantification system. Intended as a general measure 
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of production and comprehension, it claims justification in interscorer 
reliability. De Avila (p c ), one of the onginators of the instrument, 
told me that he consulted with several linguists on the initial dcsi;,ii, 
hut could gQt no agreement on precise linguistic elements (features, 
constructions) to be chosen for a quantitative score. 

4. The BSM cautions the user not to penalize for ' nonstandard" (mean- 
ing vernacular or community accepted) constructions, but does not 
give the user adequate information on what these are (cf. criticism in 
Wald, 1980). i 

5, The question "What'^ /our name'*" is appioptiately identified as a 

request for informatiy. It can be inappropriate i^Mhe requester has * \^ 
no right to ask, e.gXfi:st question to a stranger, or should already 
know. An inappro|nate answer to the question of Jhe test cycle might 
be 'Sorry, I don'^know. I'm a stranger here myself, ' implying that 
the questioner acJually didn't know the answer to her own question. 

6 For Shuy & Statisi these are all subcategories of sociolinguistic com- 
petence. I assumi that there are no theoretical implications under- 
'ying these varianltaxonomic schemes for subcategorizing everything 
a speakei knou^^rfout his language. 
* 7 This IS ihj^^sfffiplication of arguing that AOA and LOR interact in \ 
detejjHfiiing rate ot acquisition of L2 Lexicon, such thai older AOAs 
ham faster when LOR is held constant, and lhat this should be 
vaided as an important factor in determining exit cntena from a bi- 
lingual program intended to transition a speaker to an all-English- 
speaking classroom. 

H. The requirements given m the text are mip^^ d. Further conditions 
that are fulfilled by discourse units require iscussion bevond the 
scope of this paper 

9 Mixed DUs, defined as DUs with more than a single clause in Span- 
ish, excluding quotations, which tend Co preserve the origina' lan- 
guage, were rare in Dl-I. They were never numerous enough for any 
speaker to obscure the preference pattern. 

10 One of the distractions for many speakers, when left alone, was that 
the trailer had two rooms connected by an interior door, which was 
closed. Some speakers, who had not already asked the interviewer 
N^hat was in the other room, would speculate about the room during 
the PC, ami «-ome actually entered it. There wa*^ nothing inside it 
exi'ejpt a few dead bees. In retrospect this settin^, .as an asset for 
our purposes, since we were interested in ohtaming as much off-topic 
speech as possible. 

11 Three of the speakers involved ir Dl-I were absent from the PCs. 
Five who were present never spoke on topic. This can be taken as an 
implK:it refusal or nonacceptance of the topic. 

12 The number of DUs are not comparable across the two Dl session >, 
since Dl-I was about twice as long as DI-2 for this group 

13 It IS worth noting that English (;ut-ofTs for both speakers always con- 
sisted of two or more words, while all three of CD's Spanish vUt-offs 
were one word or less. See further discussion in the text 

14 We excluded / doif't know as an unanalyzed chunk, a*, is common 
practice in language acquisition studies (cf Cazden e? al., 197.^) 
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UJ MAGNOSING THE LEAIUflNG STYLES OF em 

AND PR<^^ING APPROPRIATE MSTRUCTION 



INTRODUCTION 

It IS common knowledge to educators that' students exhibiUccrtain cog- 
nitive and affective behaviors that are affected by the educational environ- 
ment (Grasha, 1972: Kagan, l%5; Witkinct al, 1977). Teachers in bilingual 
education program<t instruct students who, in general, demonstrate linguis- 
tic and cuhural patterns that may be qnique in the context of the host 
society or educatk>nal institution. In the main, these teachers are specially 
trained to teach in two languages and two cultural milieux. In addition, 
bilingual teachers are expected to acknowledge the learning styles of their 
students when structuring the curricufum and choosing the methods and 
materials of instruction. 

The consideration of learning styles of bilingual children by classroom 
teachers is actually an extension of understanding the student's cultural and 
linguistic background. Several researchers have found that learning style 
emerges from one's linguistic -cuhural upbririgiug (Goodman, 1970; Ramirez 
and Castaneda, 1974). Culture and learning style, to some degree, are in- 
terrelated. It appears that children raised in the same cultural environment 
may exhibit certain similar ways of relating and adjusting to their environ- 
ment (Lambert et al, 1979). For example, bilingual educators know that a 
mismatch of the language of instructkin and the dominant language of the 
student can lead to failure or frustration in learning, as well as diminished 
self-concept (Saville and Troike, 1971; Andersson and Boyer, 1970). The 
incorporation of a student s familiar culture, that is, the ethnic culture that 
the student can relate to and find meaning in most readily. Is important to 
the efficacy of the teaching-learning process (Saville-Troike, 1978). Hence, 
language and cuhure are both crucial links to enhancing learning events in 
the bilingual education classroom. 

Just as it is an axiom of bilingual education that a student learns best in 
his or her mother tongue (SaviHe and Troike, 1971), some educators believe 
that students also learn best when taught in a manner that complements 
their learning style (Hill. 1971; Dunn and Dunn, 1975, Cohen, 1971). 

The bilingual classroom teacher, however, does not have the time to re- 
search, investigate or administer time-consuming instruments that are too 
complex to analyze and ;«re so abstract that they have a tenuous value for 
classrtH)m application. In the following section, concepts of learning styles 
that^may be of help to bilingual teachers are discussed. The teacher will 
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Hnd Ihul these defini lions of learning style encompass aspects ihal range 
from precise lo vague, and Ihal some aspccis overlap. Ii should be kepi in 
mmd Ihal learning slyles are slill hypotheliral conslrucis Ihal have been 
defined difTerenlly hy various researchers and are slill in an embryonic 
slage. 1 1 IS ihc individual leacher's responsibilily lo draw upon those dcH* 
nilions or aspects Ihal seem meaningful and workable in understanding the 
nature of the bilingual learner\ individual need . and responding to them in 
the classroom. Special attention then, is given to those learning style models 
which the bilingual classroom teacher may be able to put to practical use. 



DEFINING AND IDENTIFYING LEARNING STYLES IN THE 
CLASSROOM 



The importance of identifying leiirning styles for prescriptive educatamal 
purposes has been set iorth by educators and psychologists alike. Kogan 
(1971) notes that "Nc% pedagogical procedures should acknowledge the 
interactions bet>^cen the dispositions of the learner and the materiaL and 
tailor presentations to the preferred strategy of the child. 

In order to try to match learning events %ith preferred learning modes, 
however, it is necessary to have a starting point to identify learning styles. 
.•Although the precise nature of learning styles has not yet been articulated, 
there are several models and techniques to identify learning styles that 
appear tt) be especially suited for use by the bilingual classroom teacher 

i curnini! St\lt' as ( o\»mti\v St\U'. h'icld'lh'pi'tuU tu v huUpi ndi iu v 

One construct of learning style that has caught the imaginatKin of many 
invest igator.s is that of field independence dependence, the cognitive style 
identified fifteen years ago by Witkin ( l%7). This cognitive style model is 
based on observations and tests of an individual's manner of perceiving and 
organizing stimuli Briefly, the field independent cognitive style is charac- 
ten Stic of students who are analytical and show a marked ability to dis- 
cnminatc details from wholes. Tfiese iiuJividuals are usually "task-oncnted.^^ 
and prefer working on tasks independently. Field-dependent students, on 
the other hand, have the capacity to view things from a global perspective. 
Another way of explaining the field-dependent's manner of perception ts 
the tendency or ability to "see the forest from the trees." For field-depen- 
dent individuals or ' global'* thinkers, as referred to by Cohen (l%9). the 
total context, situation or stimulus is more meaningful than its parts. 

According to research conducted hy Ten Houten ( 197 h. each hemisphere 
of the briiin is responsible for certain functions that arc analogous to each 
of Witkin's c(.>gnitive styles Specifically, the left cerebral hemtsphere or 
left 'brain controls analytical functions characteristic of the field-indepen- 
dent style, while the right cerebral hemisphere or right brain controls global 
prcKessing characteristic of the field-dependent style. Another parallel to 
the cognitive styles of field independence dependence is the left-hrain's 
prcKessing of wrhal prcKesses including reading, speaking and writing and 
the right' brain's mode of visual prtKessing. 

Ramirez and Castaheda ( 1974) have shed light on Witkin's research. Clar- 
ifying the point that both cognitive styles are valid, acceptable learning 
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styles for Ihe classroom, th^y reiterate the fact that traditional classrooms 
lend lo favor the lefi-brain or field<independent cognitive style, as defined 
by Cohen ( 196V) and RenncI ( 1976). In their view, Ramirez and Castaneda 
(1974), recognize the need to try \o remove the stigma associated with being 
field-sensitive and to emphasize, instead, the positive qualities of this mode 
of gathering information and relating to the environment. The authors point 
oui, accurately I believe, that each cognitive style is actually more deft at 
different tasks. Thus, the pejorative connotation of field -dependence that is 
found in so much literature on the subject is misguided and misleading to 
the reader. 

Ramirez and Castaneda (1974) define cognitive style as "modes of orga- 
nizmg, classifying, and assimilating information about the environment that 
are unique to each cultural group." They emphasize the cultural basis of 
cognitive style. Four significant vanables they feel are related to the field- 
independent/field sensitive constructs are the following: ( I ) child-rearing or 
socialization practices: (2) community characteristics; (3) the student's 
dominant languages, and (4) the extent of family ties (especially the mother- 
child bond). The connection between culture and learning sryle is clearly 
delineated. Research conducted by Ramirez and Price- Williams (1974), and 
Ramirez and Castaneda ( 1974) has shown that Mexican American children, 
by and lafge, exhibit certain field-sensitive characteristics that arc not usu- 
ally rewarded or reinforced in traditional monolingual, monocultural class- 
room environments. Traditional educatbnal environments also stress 
competition and independent types of learning activities placing Mexican 
Amencan children who prefer cooperative, warm environments with group- 
onented, personalistic activities at a disadvantage. The specific diagnostic 
prescriptive technique developed to incorporate this cognitive style defini- 
tion for bilingual children is elaborated upon in the next section. 

Learning' Stxie a\ Edumtumul Ca^mtiw St\le ffX'Sf 

.Another approach to understanding the nature of the student 's perceptKin 
of the teaching-learning prtKess is one developed by Hill (1972) termed 
•'educational cognitive style. " Hill identifies twenty-nine factors that can 
be observed or assessed to determine the learner's cognitive style and de- 
fines "educatK-nal cognitive style ' in order to differentiate it from the purely 

— _ ^v^4H44)gic^l <4mMHK:4v4hat^4sMn the resear c h l i leratur o. In shtm, ed 

ucational cognitive style is a model for identifying the manner in which a 
student processes informatKm provided by the environment. Each individ- 
ual tends to perceive the world and to seek meaning in different ways. Hill's 
definition is quite expansive: however, only the three major categories in his 
definition are described here, in an effort to avoid the complicated termi- 
nology ass(Kiated with the BCS model. 

The first category of Hill's model, "symbols and their meanings," fiKuscs 
upon the way a student gathers meaning from sensory input of symbols, 
including spoken words, wntten words, spoken numerical symbols and 
written numencal symbols. In brief, the 'symbolic " orientations of fhe 
student arc observed These include a consideration of a wide array of 
aspects including the student's sensory preferences (auditory, visual, tac- 
tile, kinesthetic), psychomotor skills, empathic skills, level of appreciation. 
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es'iheik sensibility; sense of persona) space, ability to communicate non- 
verbally; ability to value. These and other aspects mcluded in this category 
are observable by the classroom teacher. 

The second major category of educational cognitive style is "cultural 
determinants. * This category subsumes three related ones: ''family/' "as- 
sociates/' and ' individuality/' The category is especially relevant for bilin- 
gual k arners of diverse cultural backgrounds. The influence of child-rearing 
and socialization practices, ethnic tenacity, mother-child-bond, and other 
cultural values could be reflected here. Culturally determined behavior pat- 
terns are identified such as a preference for working alone or with peers; 
a need ''.ir approval of family, teacher or peers; a respect for authority 
figures, and sex- stereotyping of roles. 

The third major category of Hilfs model is "modalities of inference/' As 
:ne ternri suggests, this category probes the ways in which students reason. 
This IS achieved by noting the presence or absence of different fprms of 
reasoning; related skills are investigated, such as deductive reasoning, in- 
ductive reasoning, sense of !i>gic. decision-making skills and problem-solv- 
ing strategies. 

The diagnostic-prescriptive approach assiKiated with these three major 
categories of Hill's educational cognitive ^tyle are discussed in the next 
sect Km. 

Lvarnim; StxU- as Lcanmu S:\lc 

Rita [>unn and Kenneth Dunn ( 19^5. |V7K; IV79» have developed a model 
of learning style that is quite lucid. Acknowledging that students respond 
more favorably to certain teaching styles that accommodate their learning 
styles, the Dunns conducted research ta asce'*tain which components of 
learning style seem to affect a student's classroom performance. Their re- 
search initially turned up eighteen elements that, alon'^ or in certain clus- 
ters, seem to shape learning potential. 

The eighteen learning style elements they discovered are housed under 
four components. The first component is made up of "environmental" ele- 
ments. These include the elements of si>und, light, temperature, and design. 
There is a btnly of research that indicates the influence of these environ- 
mental stimuli on the l^^arning event. A second component is termed 
' emotional. ' Included jvithin this category are the elements of motivation, 
persistence rresponsibi Illy, and a ireed for structure. These ^muti secm^ 
affect a student s responsiveness to the educational environment. The third 
component involves 'siKiological" elements. Working alone, with peers, 
with an adult, or some combinatKm are the elements on which this com- 
ponent fiKuses The fourth component, ' physical ' elements, includes crit- 
ical perceptual strengths < auditory, visual, tactile, kinesthetic K intake (foodK 
time of day. and need for mobility. A fifth category was recently added to 
the Dunns's mtHiel " psychological * elements. These include the following 
psychok>gical preferences: global analytic, field-dependence. ciH>perative/ 
competitive and reflective/ impulsive. It may be that the socK>logical and 
psychological components in particular will yield key insights into bilingual 
children's preferred ways of learning. 

The usefulness of the Dunn's learning style mixlel for diagnostic/ pre 
NcriptKin purposes is also elaborated in the following section. 
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DIAGNOSTIC/PRESCRIPTIVE LEARNING STYLES 
INSTRUMENTS SUITABLE FOR THE BILINGUAL 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 

Although ihcrc exists a wide array of primarily psychological instruments 
that purport to measure some form or aspect of learning style, the following 
discussion is limited to those instruments that appear especially appropriate 
foruse by the bilingual classroom teacher The appropriateness of the in- 
struments is based on four basic attributes: ( I ) facility in administration or 
use by the teacher (2) case of scoring and interpreting (3) value as a pre- 
scriptive tool (4) comprehensiveness. 

Educational Cofinitive Style iECSh discussed in the previous section, can 
help the teacher to gather and analyze individual student characteristics 
that are related to academic, social, cultural and hnguistic factors. Accord- 
ing to HilL educational cognitive style should help teachers to understand 
the various ways in which !he student seeks meaning. An Educational Cog- 
nitive Style Map or profile can be generated through an analysis of the 
elements of Hill s cognitive style model delineated earlier. The applicability 
of the ECS mapping procedure to the bilingual education classroom has 
been investigated and articulated by Baecher (1973; 1975; 1976). Bilingual 
teachers can avail themselves of various observation or interview techniques 
to determine which elements of cognitive style are present in youngsters. 
An interest inventory, or empirical map can also yield data that can then be 
set forth on an PCS map or profile, which would reflect the students^ 
strengths or weaknesses for certain orientations. Strengths are defined by 
Hill as thos.? modes of behavior exhibited more than fifty percent of the 
time; those modes used less than twenty-five percent of the time are con- 
sidered a ' weakness*' or a negligible area. The Cognitive Style Inventory 
is a «elf-report instrument that can be used with elementary to aduh levels. 
It takes approximately fifty minutes to administer. 

The ECS map or profile gives the teacherJnformation that can be used 
in designing complementary educatio>ial environments. The resuhs of the 
mapping can be translated into a Personalized Education Program (PEP). 
For example, if a studert shows strengths or preferences in gaining meaning 
from peers, sm -ll group activities may be more productive for the student. 
If the student prefers derivii^ meaning from spoken symbols, then learning 
situations that involve listening or oral work may be called for. Tape re- 
cordings, rathcrthan print matt er may be more conducive to retention of 
learning foFaucinofy t^amcfsTIf a^ student has a strong Visual preference, 
then visuals should be used in teaching the weaker modalities or new in- 
structional cpntent. The ECS mapping procedure can also incorporate both 
languages used in the classroom, as Baecher ( 1976) has illustrated. 

The ECS mapping techniques appear well suited for bilingual educators 
who want to design highly personalized learning sequences. The miyor lim- 
itations of these techniques, especially empirical mapping, are their fairly 
complex terminology and method of analysis, which require special training 
of the teacher. However once the techniques for application are mastered, 
the only other tpme involved is in prescribing curriculum, materials and 
instructional methods to accommodate the diagnosed learning style fea- 
tures. The ECS can be used effectively to help strengthen weaker arms of 
cognitive skill or even to develop a ^bicognitive individual, that is, a person 
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able to use Jichotomous flexible ua>s of relating to the environment, pm- 
cessing intonnation. arui approiiching tasks. 

Many elementary, secondary and post-secondary education institutions 
have utili/cd the ECS map ^*ith success as a teaching, prescriptive and 
guidance tool. As noJed earlier, the KCS.'has be_*n used successfully in 
determining the individual learning styles of bilingual elementary schcH)! 
students 'For a dflailed descriptK>n of the methiuJology see Baecher in this 
volume. 

The Li'tirnim: St\lv hm nU^n (I.Sh 

The L,SI IS a comprehensive diagnostic tiH)l that assesses the conditions 
under w.hich students pre^'er to learn. Although it has not been standarized 
for bihngual pi)pulatior.s, the Learning Style Inventory (L.*>il, created by 
the Dunns (I975l holds great promise for bilingual teachers The I.SI can 
be administered ^^ithout diOiculty to students, it has been validated for use 
in grades three to t>*elve A class summary sheet that enables teachers to 
group students according to shared learning styles can also be obtained. 
This self-report inventory takes approximately thirty minutes to complete. 
The inventory consists of H)4 items with rank-ordered cht>ices Afterv^ards, 
the instrument can be hand scored, or machine scored at little cost. Con- 
sistency scores for each item can also be obtained. 

The i.Si monitors critical facets of learning style, including sensory mo- 
dality preferences (auditory, visual, tactile, kinesthetic), analytic global 
preferences, and scK'iological preferences such as independent learning ver- 
sus peer-oriented learning. This instrument incorporates physical and en- 
vironmental elements of learning not tapped by other mirrors of learning 
behavior. Table I provides an illustratKm of the elements (psychological 
elements not included^. In the bilingual classrcH)m that requires highly per- 
sonalized instruction for each child, the LSI can yield comprehensive, de- 
scriptive information x^ith a minimtim of timc-consumption. 

lABi.H I 

I.HARNING STYI.R INVKNTORY HLFMFNTS 

/ 

/ n\ imnffu ntiil StntmU 

Sound Some people require total silence, others can tolerate minor noise, 

others are impervious to noise. 

I ight ,Some students dre light sensitive and can tolerate subdued light- 

mg, .ithers require extremely hnght lighting, most seem to be rel- 
atively unaffected hy lighting levels 

temperature While some students concentrate best in a warm envtrtmment, 
other . work best in a cool environment 

Design ^ormai surroundings (desk,'chair) promote concentration for some 

while informal sittings are desired hy others For some, de*^ign is 
of no significance or its influence vanes with (he type of motivation 
felt toward the task 

hmotti*nal \iitnuli 

Motivation Motiv<ited students need to he told exactly what all expectatK)ns 
are for successful conclusion of learning tasks Unmotivated stu- 
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dcnis need Co have a reason for whai Ihey are doing. They need 
Co be shown how what Chey are sCudying is importanC and/or rel- 
evanC Co Cheir hves. 

PersisCence PersisCenC sCudenCs «vork at a task unCil it is compleCed. If a prob- 
lem dorelops. Chey will seek help in revolving Che problem. Other 
sCudenCs are notes persisCenC. Their anention span is limiCed and 
when Chey experience difficulties in completinc tasks, they lose 
inCeresC and become involved in something less frustrating. 

KesponsibiiiCy Responsible sCudents follow through on a given task, complete it 
Co Che besC of cheir abiliCy. and often do so without direct or fre- 
quent supervision. These studenCs need Co know ccachers* expcc- 
ucions and have Che resources necessary to complete the learning 
tasks. Other sCudenCs lark Chis facCor and if noC prescribed inCo 
cnvironmenCs complementary to cheir learning sCyle ccnd noC Co 
complete assigned work. 

Structure SCrucCure involves Che establishmenC of specific rules for working 
on and completing an assignment. IC implies Chat certain things 
should be completed in a specific way ^Chin a definite time span. 
ScrucCure limiCs Che number of opCion^lllua are available Co a sCu- 
dcnC and requires an imposed mode of eicfier learmng. responding, 
or demonsCraCing achievemenC. 



Sontftof^u al Stimuli 



Peers 

Self ' 

Pair 

AdulC 

Team 
Vaned 



Phy %U al Simuh 
PercepCual 

Auditory 



Visual 

Tactual 
KinesCheCiC » 

CombinaCion 
Intake 



Time 
MobiliCy 



Some SCudenCs prefer Co learn wiCh Cheir peers insCcad of wiCh an 
aiiChonty figure. 

Some students prefer to learn alone. 

Some students prefer to learn with another persoa. 

Some students learn best when in an adult controlled sociological 

setting. 

Some students learn best when working with a team. 

A var>ty of sociological patterns works well in some students* 

learning panerns. 

Individual leamii^ styles arc definitely affected by sensory ap- 
peals described individually below: 

SCudenCs who learn besC chrough Che sense of hearing can differ- 
entiate among sounds and can reproduce symbols, letters, or words 
by hearing them. 

SCudenCs who learn Chrough chis sense can associaCe shapes and 
words and cofuure up Che image of a form by seeing ic in Cheir 
mind*s eye. 

SCudenCs who learn through this sense cannot begin t6 associate 
word formations and meanings without involving a sense of touch. 
SCudenCs who learn Chrough chis sense need Co have real-life ex- 
periences in order Co learn Co recognize words and cheir meanings. 
Whole body acCivicies are essenCial. ' 

SCudcnts who require a combination of sensory appeals should be 
taught through multisensory resources. 

Many learners need to eat. drink, smoke, or nibble in order to 
concentrate. 

Different people perform well |t different times of Che day. 
Some SCudenCs need a great deal of mobility in the learning envi- 
ronment and need to vary their posture and location often. 



The Dunn5 also have developed a Learning Style Profile that can be filled 
out based on teacher observations of the student's learning style chaiBC- 
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lenslics. Commenls can he noted on the profile after ihe LSI has been 
administered and scored. The LSI data can ne transferred easily to the 
Learning Style Profile prior to pre&6riptive activities. 
^ The LSI provides the teacher with accessible data that can be interpreted 
.and translated into specific learning activities. The Dunns ( I97K) have elab- 
o.'Ued highly specific individualized instructional m'jthods and materials to 
match different combinations of learning style elements identified. Their 
entirely prescriptive approach is based on the notion that a teacher should 
draw upon the students' preferred style of learning in teaching or strength- 
ening the less emphatic modes or skills, A wide assortment of approaches 
including contract activity packages, multi-scnsory instruction packages 
and pri>grammed learning sequences are explained in a step-by-step manner. 
Also included in their prescriptions ure the creation of special learning cen- 
ters, media corners, and reading areas. Other instructional techniques rec- 
ommended include brainstorming, and the circle game, among others, 

^Teachers can use the Learni^ng Style Inventory to gather data, or they 
can simply use the Learning* Style Profile as a checklist lo obtain descrip- 
tions of learning behaviors based on repeated observations of the students. 
Students who demonstrate motivation, persistence, responsibility and the 
need to work alone, for example, may find the contr/ct activity package to 
their ttking. Students who are authority or adult oriented as well as audi- 
torily inclined may respond best to a lecture-type of teaching style. Kin- 
esthetic leaner s may respond best to games or lessons that incorporate 
movement activities. 

The Dunns (1978). with Cavanaugh (1979), have developed charts that 
illustrate matching learning styles and learning environments (see Table 2). 
These illustrations can be helpful in providing the teacher with alternative 
approaches to diffeficnt learning styles. The Dunns ( 1978) provide retailed. 



TABLi: 2 

Ml THODS-FACTOR COORDINATION SHFFT 

\/f.///0/>S C OXiPATIBLh LhARSISG SUU FACTORS 

(iS PRIORin ORhhRi 

CON FR.AC X' 1 Need for structure 

,ACTI VI I V PACKAdhS 2 Visual (actual and kine.thetic appeals stimuli 

PRCKiRAMMKD LFARNINO ^ Need to work alone 



1 TactuaPkinesthctic appeals 

2 Need for (structure 

INSTRCC TIONAI. Highly motivational ftsource. thus sociological 

PACKACihS stimuli may not m^,tter 

3 Need to work aUme or teachePonented 



TASK CARDS AND 


1 


Tactual and or kinesthetic appcdK 


LLARNING( IRCI.KS 

tf 


"> 


Visual appeals 


I.ICTL'Rh 


1 


Auditory appealv 




2 


Teacher- motivatiort ( adult ) 






Self-motivation 




4 


Need for structure (tendency) 
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systematic instructions for developing appropnate educational strategies and 
phy sical environments, including learning centers, media corners, and read- 
ing areas in implementing small group techniques such as brainstorming * 
and preparing contact activity packages, task cards, multisensory instruc- 
lional packages or programmed learning sequences. 

tuUI'Si nsitnc Fu UI'ltuU' pendent Behaxior Ohsenatnm RatinjH tunns 

The Field-Sensitive Field Independent Behavior Observation Instru- 
ments were developed and u-^ed to diagnose the Mexican Amencan child's 
preferred cognitive style (Raftiirez and Castaneda, 1974: 167-170). These 
clearly structured instruments are used as observation checklists for rating 
cognitive styJes'in the general educational environment and dunng specific 
learning activities, ,uch as a math or reading lesson. Both rating forms are 
quit*- easy to use, to «»core and to interpret. The categories of behavior 
investigated include: relationship to peers, personal relationship to teacher: 
instructK>nal relationships to teacher, and characlcnstics of curriculum thai 
facilitate learning The teacher has eleven articulated behaviors to rale over 
a frequency scale of I to 5: not true: seldom true, sometimes true, often 
true, almost always true. 

When the child has been sufficiently observed to obtain wha* appears to 
be a stable rating, the fujferred leari ng mode can be ascertained. At this 
point, baNic approaches to teaching and curriculum are recommended by 
Ramirez and C astaneda ( 1974) to cultivate a bicognitive learning style (171), 
Again, the preferred learning style is viewed as a potential bridge to inter- 
nalization of the other style. 

For example, results may indicate that certain students cannot manage 
competitive situations well. These same students, however, are highly re- 
sponsive to how the teacher a'-.d classmates feel about them. For such 
students, encouragement bv the teacher, as well as evidence of the teacher's 
pnde in their accomplishment, may smooth the way for success and comfort 
in managing competitive activities. 

The curriculum characteristics category of the rating scales afford the 
bilingual teacher an idea as to whether or not the teaching strategies, cur- 
riculum, and concepts are oriented toward field-independent or field-sen- 
sitive youngsters In teaching the field-sensitive child, for example, Ramirez 
and Castaneda ( 1974) rect mmend teaching field-independent concepts and 
curriculum through a fteld-sensitive teaching style. There is no doubt that 
the field-independent nature of the traditional curriculum needs to be mod- 
ified to service bilingual students 

The salient contribution of the Ramirez and Castaneda model, besides its 
clarity, is its culturally-based diagnostic-prescriptive aspects, especially 
geared for field-sensitive bilingual bicultural children Their learning-style*' 
observation forms offer a viable alternative for classroom teachers unskilled 
in the use of psychological tests, which in any case are more apropos for 
use by edi/cational researchers or psychologists. Tables .V and 4 illustnitc 
the Child Observation Rating F orms developed by Ramirez and Castaneda 
(1974) 

CONCIXSION 

I he t(H)ls and resources reviewed in this paper mav prove to be of special 
help to ihe bilingual classroom teacher who has a sincere interest in de- 
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TABLE 3 
CHILD RATING FORM 
FIELD SENSITIVE OBSERVABLE BEHAVIORS 

Iristructions: Evaluate the child for each behavior ifsted below by placing 
a check in the appropriate column. 



Child\ Name 



Grade School 



Date 



Observer's Name 



Situation (e.g., "Math lesson for general or overall rating, writf "Global'' 

FREQUENCY 



FIELD SENSITIVE 
OBSERVABLE BEHAVIORS 




RELATIONSHIP TO PEERS 
1. Likes to work with others to achieve a 
common goal 






— f 






2 Likes to assist others 












3. Is sensitive to feelings and opinions of 
others 






p 






PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP 
TO TEACHER 

L Openly expresses positive feelings for 
teacher 












2. Asks questions ab^ut teacher *s tastes and 
persona] experiences: seeks to become like 
teacher 












INSTRUCTIONAL RELATIONSHIP 
TO TEACHER 

1 . Seeks guidance ana demonstration from 
teacher 












2. Seeks rewards which strengthen 
relationship with teacher 












3. Is highly motivated when working 
individually with teacher 












CHARACTERISTICS OF CURRICULUM 
WHICH FACILITATE LEARNING 
1 . Perfomibnce ot>iectives affd global aspects 
of curriculum ^re carefully explained 












2. Concepts are presented in humanized or 
story format 












3. Concepts are related to personal interests 
and experiences of children 
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TABLE 4 

CKiLD RATING FORM 
FIELD INDEPENDENT OBSERVABLE BEHAVIORS 

Instructions: Evaluate the child for each behavior listed below by placing 
a check in the appropriate column. 



Child '/Naine 



Grade School 



Date 



Observer's Name 



Situation (e g . 'Math Itsson"). for general or overaii rating, write 'Globar' 

FREQUENCY 



Flf:LD INDEPENDENT 
OBSERVABLE BEHAVIORS 




RELATIONSHIP to PEERS 
1 Prefers to work independently 












2. Likes to compete and gam individual 
recognition 












3. Task oriented: is inattentive to social 
environment when working 












PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP 
TO TEACHER 

L Rarely seeks physical contact with teacher 












2 Formal: interactions withJeacher are 
restricted to Casks at hand 












INSTRUCTIONAL RELATIONSHIP 
TO TEACHER 

1. Likes to try new tasks without teacher s 
help 












2 ImpatiiDt to begin tasks: likes to finish first 












3 Seeks nonsocial rewards 












CHARACTERISTICS OF CURRICULUM 
WHICH FACILITATE LEARNING 
1 Details of concepts are emphasized, parts 
have meaning of their own 












2 Deals with math and science concepts 












3. Based on discovery approach 
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Signing classroom instruction that is, in part- based on the individual learn- 
ing styles of students. The Cognitive Style Map and the Learning Style 
Inventory offer the po'^ntial of tapping a multitude of behavioral, environ- 
mental, sociological a, psychological aspects that affect the learning style 
of bilingual as well as monolingual students. These instruments have dem- 
onstrated effectiveness as diagnostic and prescriptive classroom tools either 
with monolingual or bilingual populations. The Field-Sensitive/Indepen*?ent 
Child Observation Rating Forms can be used to check the learning style 
characteristics diagnosed by the aforementioned instruments. 

Instructional design and curriculum development based on learning style 
identification relies on a starting point of clearly defined learning style ele- 
ments. The Cognitive Style Map and the Learning Style Inventory both 
offer such a clearly demarcated universe of learning style attributes. The 
Field-lndependent^Pield-Sensitive Child Observating Rating Forms also 
constitute tools that teachers can use repeatedly to determine the existing 
preferred field-sensitive/field-independent cognitive style of both student 
and curriculum. 

The conditions under which biiingual children learn most effectively have 
not yet been identified fully. Bilingual teachers concerned with individual- 
izing their student s instruction on the basis of individual learning styles as 
well as Mnguistic, cultural and pedagogical needs, should be able to look 
forward to the practical results of efforts made to diagnose preferred modes 
of learning. 

While there are mary other instruments and techniques that can be used 
to mirror \hc learning hehavior of students, those that have been discussed 
appear to lend themselves especially well to practical application in the 
bilingual education classroom. With a minimum of training or study, bilin- 
'giial teachers, already burdened with extra duties, may be able to admin- 
ister, score and apply the results of the CSM or the. LSI in the classroom. 
Granted, the CSM is more difficult and undoubtedly requires special train- 
ing of the teacher for mastery of its terminology and analysis. However, it's 
comprehensiveness and appropriateness for diagnosing the cultural param- 
eters of the learning behavior of bilingual or minonty-youth se^m to make 
the extra effort worthwhile. As to the Field-S^nsilive/Indepcndent Child 
Observation Rating Forms, they can oe used expeditiously to support the 
learning style strengths and weaknesses identified by the CSM and LSI 
instruments or by themselves. 

When using instruments for diagnosing learning styK , the pitfall of view- 
ing the findings as "fixed " should be avoided. By the same token the nature 
of self-report assessment, especially with middle-school students, alway> 
leaves room for doubt. In addition, prescriptions should not be used to 
reinforce only^'CTTisting modes of behavior. Finally, although the instruments 
discussed seem to convey a ceitain preciseness in their definition and anal- 
ysis of learning style, it should be remembered that learning style is still 
largely a hypothetical construct developed by researchers, 

In conclusion, teachers considering learning styles should be aware of 
the culturally-determined values and child-rearing practices that help shape 
learning style, concepts of proper behavior roles, perceptions of authority 
figures, adults, peers and school ui ger-ral. What are the cuhural and lin- 
gul^tlc concepts already familiar to the child? What conditions of learning 
arc familiar? Which techniques of division, of handwnting have been learned 
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in the 'old" councry or ac home? The answers Co such cultural background 
questions arc cuciaJ. 

The teache; s quest to identify the subtle and not so subtle ways in which 
students perceive reality requires a grasp of the culturally unique intellec- 
tual skilk and cognitive strategies the student already possesses. Hopefully 
those attributes of student learning style that seem pervasive and persistent 
can be modified or involved in developing in bilingual students a flexible 
learning style for confronting varying and novel situations. 
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Bilingual instruction, or the use of two languages in the classroom, con- 
tinues to receive increased attention among academic scholars, profession- 
aJs in education, policymakers, and the press (AIR Report, 1978; Blanco, 
1977; Cervantes, 19«fi; ri.mmins, 1979; Education Division, KEW, 1979; 
Time Magazine, 1980). Fundamental and applied research efforts are cur- 
rently being directed toward satisfying various congressional mandates, 
among them being ' improvement in the effectiveness of services for stu- 
dents (Education Division, HEW, 1979, p. 8). Moreover, with the recent 
publication and demise of the proposed Lau rules (Dept. of Education, 
1980), practitioners and policy makers seek the most appropriate form and 
procedures to instruct limited*English-proficient students. Cultural anthro- 
pology, education, ethnic studies, linguistics, psychology, and sociolinguis- 
tics, to name some of the disciplines and fi^Ms of knowledge vigorously 
studying the phenomena of bilinguaiism and bilingual education, hive con- 
tributed to an accumulating body of Kterature. 
Despite the available information and recent scrutiny, a vast array of 

I nonorganized knowledge exists in the emerging field identified as ' bilingual 

muhicuhural education.** Not all of this knowledge is necessarily relevant 
for the specific purpose of examining the nature and classroom use of cur- 
riculum materials and bilingual pupil involvement in learning. 

Certain authorities in bilingual education, psychology, and linguistics have 
provided general guidelines to assess the compatibility between instruction 
and bilingual learners. Saville-Troike (1976), for instance, has stressed that 
teachers (I) respect student cultural differences, (2) vary teaching tech- 
niques in a variety of learning contexts, (3) give pupils occasions to be proud 
of their native language and culture, and (4) consider the whole student in 
setting educational tasks. 
In advocating "culturally democratic educational environments,*' Rami- 

g rcz and Castarieda (1974, p. 104) suggest that materials and classroom prac- 

tices be congruent with the "child's language, culture, values, modes of 

CM communication, motivutiqn, relating to others, and preferred learning style.** 

g They recommend tha^ a possible match might be based upon "field-sensi- 
tive** constructs and accompanying behaviors. 

%t A more recent attempt to conceptualize the congruence between the 

learning style of the bilingual student and the educational task is the **in- 
teniction model of bilingual education * proposed by Cummins (1979). This 
^ model ' includes such Jimersions as 'child input** variables of cognitive- 
academic linguistic proficiency (CALP) and motivation to learn and main- 
tain a language, selected background variables of length of residence and 
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age on arrival (Cummins. 1980): educationai treatment variables: and child 
process features. Through this interaction frameviork Cummms believes that 
bihngual programs won't have mixed results and will accommoilate to the 
diversity that exists within their student populations. 

Another important resource for bilingual teachers and curpculum spe- 
cialists pertaining to the availability of bilingual curriculum materials and 
the ' materials-learners match * is the report of the Educational Products 
fnformation Institute (EPIE. 1976). Although the EPIE document repre- 
sents an exhaustive content anal>sis of more than 1.200 instructional ma 
terials. thereby facilitating the practitioner's search for suitable materials, 
a definite weakness is obvious. It di>es not set fcrth precise methods 
techniques for determining the compatibilit> or "match * between bilingual 
pupil characteristics and the e^rivbable mode of understanding assumed by 
the curriculum materials or educational task under consideration. The im- 
plications in ihe following statement taken from the EPIE report succinctly 
capture this shortcoming. 

ll IS up to the educator to provide in.ormation on learners, information 
which defines the classrinim setting and thereby determines the kind of 
materials to search forip. viiU 

\ similar conclusion can be reached concerning the general and broad 
directions (offered b> researchers and authorities addressing bilingual and 
monolingual education <G laser 1**77) 

How. then, does the educator-practitioner identify the salient character- 
i!>tics and needs of bilifigual students * What are the important features of 
the educatnmal envirjnment to he included' What information will "de- 
tint* the clas%riHim setti.ig ' Based on this information, how can a "match * 
be determined between a bilingual student *s learning style and the require- 
ments or demands of the educational task ' How can the bilingual educator 
systematit.ally select, adapt, and utili/e appropriate curriculum materials 
that Will enhance the bilingual pupil\ chances of success in mastering var- 
K»us educaiHmal tasks * 

In response to these practical questions the purpose of this article is: 

I To describe briefly a conceptual framework identified as ''educatii>n.(l 
cognitive style * whereby the characteristics of bilingual learners and 
the mrdes of understanding of an educational task can be modeled 
and therefore matched. 

2. To illustrate a technique formulated by the late Dr Joseph E Hill 
( 197^b) for determming the degree of match between the educational 
cognitive styles of bilingual students and the mode of understanding 
of a famous work of Hispanic children s literature 

^ Based upon the results of the degree of match, to derive some useful 
.•r.d practical strategies that^lhe practitioner and curriculum specialist 
mij^ht employ in augmenting the educational cognitive style of the bi- 
lingual Icirner and or the educational environment in which bilingual 
instructH>n is conducted. 

As employed in this article, hthnniuil nhuutum means the use of two 
langii.iges as mediums of instruction at some point m a students educitional 
career Bibn^nuil /»///»// refers to any individual who will benefit from Mime 
.'orm o\ sy stem.it ic .md coherent bilingual instruction This use subsumes 
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Ihc currcnl classiHcalions of * KngIi>h->upcnor, comparahly limilcd,** 
and • primary-languagc-Nupcrior.** as specified in Ihc Iaiu guidelines (Dept. 
of Educaiion, 1980. pps. 52056-52057r Modi' means ihe son of siimulus 
presenied lo ihe sludeni. e.g., prinied or spi>ken words, piciures, sounds, 
the mcJiunt is Ihe vehicle ihal carries ihe siimulus miHle, e.g., hooks, lapcs, 
film (Rouniree, 1974). Mauhmn means ihc lask of relaimg siudeni ca- 
pahihlics, acquired knowledge, and skills, or his licr ci>gnilivc siyle, lo 
pariicular classnwm acliviiies (Glaser. 1977, p. 77 ». 

.\ major assumption of ihis paper reflects ihc position of Salomon and 
Clark { 1971), Cronbach and Snow ( 1977k and Salomon ( 1979) rcspcclivcly: 
diffcrcni media features can facilitate learning to the extent that they "ac- 
livalc. cIkiI. or arouse in specific learners those mental strategies and pro- 
cesses thai are relevant to the requirements of ihc task" (Salomon and 
( lark. 1977. p. 104) .Additionally. Cornblcth ( 1979. p. 2), in her summary 
of the research on the compatibility between cu.riculum materials and stu- 
dent learning, leiterates a similar positam taken in this article concerning 
the significance of other characteristics of curriculum malcrials besides con- 
tent to be covered. She cites the "use of specialized materials' (Brophy 
and Hvertson. 1979). the motivational qualities of materials ' (Cooiey and 
I cinhiirdl. 1978). the difficuliy levels of materials" (Fisher and others. 
1978) and the Annehurst Curriculum Classification S\stem (Frymier, 1977). 
as recent eviden'ce of Ihe importance of curriculum materials on classroom 
practice. This assumplum and accompanying studies challenge the educalui 
lo difTerentiate these potential media attributes and exploit them for their 
interactive and instructional elTcciiveness. The suggested technique being 
proposed for determining the match between the student s style and cdu- 
Lulional task is derived from an "educalHmal ci>gnilive style" perspective. 



Cimn'iutuil hramcwitrk ttf Edumhimal ( Hntunw Si\U' 

' FdMCalional cognitive stvlc * ik a construct that refers to how an indi- 
vidual searches for meaning. It is an individual's disposiiHm or tendency to 
use certain mixJes of understanding to derive meaning from personal ex- 
periences and environment whether striivlured or informally approached. 
F.diicalHmJ cognitive style includes its own set of terms, concepts, prin- 
ciples, and procedures thai pertain to the educalKinal sciences (Hill. 1968: 
Haecher. 1976a) In this manner it can be viewed as a • modeL * i.e.. a 
general conceptual scheme that identifies the complex variables that should 
be attended to when considering variables that might be included in ex- 
ploratory studies of particular phenomena. This particular use of "miKJer* 
IS distinguished from formal striictural " mihJels and statislicar ones, 
respectively (Ciwley and Uinhardt, 1978. p. S}, Furthermore, as a concep 
liial framework, educational cogni;ive style is different Irom other theoret- 
ical approaches such as psychological cognitive sivie (I^osa, 1977. Wiikin 
el .il . 1977. Witkm. 1978) 

Joseph h Hill (1981) the originator of this conceptual scheme, main- 
tained that the educational sciences provide a "conceptual and scientific 
language lor ihe applied held of edt/calHm. thereby making ptissible the 
ariK Illation of phenomena and problems related lo education, which is 
viewed as a pnuress of searching for meaning (Hill. 1968. f<)7^a, 1975) As 
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formuliaed by Hill and hts associates, there are seven educational sciences 
conifiri^ing a common language for the applied field of education: 

1. Symbols and theo* meanings. 

2. Cultural determinants of the meanings of symbols. 

3. Modalities of inference. 

4. Educational memory. 

5. Cognitive styles of individuals. (This '^science * includes the first four 
'sciences.") 

6. Student, teaching, administrative, and counseling styles. 

7. Systemic analysis decision making. 

These seven sciences are continually being investigated and employed in 
bringing precision to the resolution of educational problems including those 
of special concern to bilingual instruction and attributes of media (Baecher. 
1973. 1976a. 1976b. 1977; Crookes. 1977; DeNike. 1973; DeNike and Strother. 
1976; Gray. 1976; Hauser. 1975; Molina. 1976; Strother. 1973). 

As defined by Hill (1981). the educational science of cognitive styl^ is a 
Cartesian product. C. comprised of four sets, S. E. H. and Y: G=SxExHxY. 
where 5 indicates the set of elements defining symbols and their meanings. 
£ represents the set of cultural determinants of the meaning of symbols. H 
denotes the set of elements comprising modalities of inferetice and Y refers 
to the 5et of elements belongii^ to educational memory.' Because of the 
speculative nature of the fourth set. Y, "Educational Memory." it will not 
be described in this article. For a more exhaustive study of the educational 
sciences, including the latter science, the reader may want to consult the 
biblk>graphy compiled by Berry, et al. (1975). Hill (1975; 1981). Nunney. 
( 1975) anid othfr materials notes in the reference list. 

A brief descriptkm of the Cartesian product. G = SxExH.orthe first 
three educational sciences, will enable the reader to become familiar with 
the attendant language of educational cognitive style. Appendix A. "Di- 
mensions of the Cognitive Style Map." provides a more complete guide to 
the various elements under consideration in this conceptual framework. 

Symbols and their meanings. Set 5. is concerned with symbols. Two 
types of symbols, theoretical (e.g.. words and numbers) and qualitative 
(e.g.. sensory, programmatic, and codes), are created and used by individ- 
.uals to acquire knowledge and derive meaning from their environment and 
personal experiences. Theoretical symbols differ from their qualitative sym- 
bols in that the theoretical symbols presem to the awareness of the individ- 
ual something difTerent from which the syihbols are: the word "cat" 
and the number "3 * are examples of theoretical symbols. Qualitative sym- 
bols are those symbols thai present and then represent to the awareness of 
the individual that which the symbols are. Examples of meanings conveyed 
'^by qualitative symbols are feelings, commitments, and values. Inspectior 



'A Cartesian product t% a pariiculv type of space or set of elenicnts whose elemems 
may he combined into profiles defined we¥ thai space The "x** sign does not denote 
any algebraic or numerical operations, it indicates thai the elements from the four 
sets. S. E. H. Y« must be combined to determine the exact reference points of each 
four-element profile in space. A cartesian product, then, is a display of elements, 
which, when combined, comprises an individual s various cognitive style profiles 
(Adapted from Wasser. 1971). 
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of Appendix A shows twenty -four elements belonging to Set S, symbols 
and their meanings. 

The cultural determinants of the meanings of symbols. Set £. identifies 
who influences an individual s interpretation of the information obtained 
from Set 5. Essentially, three geneiic role sets define the social context 
within which educational activity takes place. They are: (I) associates (A), 
interpreting Symbolic information predominantly as one's associates or peers 
do: (2) family (F). the influence of members or surrogates of family on rJic 
meanings of symbols: and { «) individuality (I), interpreting symbolic infor- 
mation predominantly from one's own perspective indepeiklently arrived 
at. SetE. then, has organizational implications such as small peer group 
interactions, lai^ or small groups of teacher or teacher assistant directed 
instructional activities, self-instructional types of learning events, pro- 
grammed learning, and independent study. Appendix A lists three elements 
belonging to Set E. 

Modalities of Inference. Set H, focuses one s attention on the methods 
of reasoning patterns an individual uses in making decisions or reaching 
conclusions about the information that has been gathered through Sets S 
and £ respectively. Five elements comprise this set: (1) magnitude (M). 
inductive reasoning process that uses norms, rules, definitions, anci cate- 
gories to draw conclusions: (2) difference (D). meaning one-to-one contras- 
iive or comparative reasoning: (3) relationship (R). referring to a method of 
thinking that synthesizes ? r.,ultitjde of relationships between two or more 
characteristics: (4) appraisal (L). inductive reasoning process that employs 
all three of the previous approaclies giving equal weight to each (i.e.. mag- 
nitude, differences, relationships): and (5) circle (K). deductive reasoning 
- logical proof that yields a necessary conclusion derived from given in- 
^rmalion or premises. Reference to Appendix A shows five elements be- 
longing to Set //. . 

The educational cognitive style of an individual, then, encompasses nu- 
merous elements (forming profiles across the four sets of S. E. H. Y) that 
manifest the individual's unique search for meaning and the manner in 
which an educational task is approached. Figure 1 portrays the forty-one 
elements of educational cognitive style presently under consideration in the 
educational sciences. 

These three areas of exploration. Symbols and their Meanings. Cultural 
Determinants, and Modalities of Inference, constitute the educatk>nal cog- 
nitive style of bilingual students for the purpose of this article. These three 
sets, forming a Cartesian product, can direct the practitioner in what to 
look for in bilingual pupils, materials, and other classroom resources. The 
direction can be either intensive and/or extensive. Taker together, these 
three sciences' help to answer the question. "How does the bilingual 
pupil come to know*^" and indicate the variety of profiles such students 
iifih/e in their efforts to be successful at educational tasks. Ascertaining the 
educational cognitive style of an individual results fn>m one s involvement 
in the priKess called "cognitive mapping." 

( ifumtne Mappum 

This process entails finding out if a certain clement is present in a bilingual 
pupil s cognitive style Cognitive mappmg involves persons, knowledgeable 
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FIGURE I 

Educational cognitive style map. (Adapted from Radike. 1973. p. 15) 
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:n the educational sciences franlework, making classifications of educational 
cognitive style elements of one set into two (or more) *1ogical'** categories 
included in a second set on a "makes sense** or **docs not make sense** 
txasis (Hill. 1970). 

Two types of cognitive mapping have been identified: hutii,,maiical and 
empirival mapping. Mathematical mapping or the applicat»n of only the 
theoretical symbols of mathematics or abstract logic to accomplish a deci- 
sion, means literally translating test data into a written map or cognitive 
style prrlle. However, cognitive mapping involves much tnort than the 
literal, iiiechanical interpfttat»n of a mechanical map. It includes the use 
of infona tion about a student derived by the knowledgeable teacher through 
observation and conversatbn. Empirical mapping, then, involves the human 
judgments of **educat»nal scientists** who combine test and observational 
dat^ in determining ore s cognitive styie. This distinction is crucial to the 
cognitive mappii^ process because: 

Although mkthematical mapping results in a useful profile of a student, 
empirical mapping allows the educator or counselor to alter the cog- 
nitive style map to reflect a student's preference or attitudes in a par- 
ticular context. Considerations of the context wirtiin which a map is 
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. interpreted le g., the particular educational task and setting) is crucial 
to valid use of the map (The American College Testing Program 1978 
p. 7). 

Cognitive mapping, therefore, consists of discovering ways to observe, lis- 
ten to. and elicit cognitive style elements. The use of standardized tests, 
paper aiid pencil devices, criterion referenced instruments (all illustrations 
of mathematical mapping), various observational techniques, and interviews 
arc some methods that can be employed in the process of cognitive mapping. 

Mapping occurs only after the practitioner has tried to find out if an 
element is present in the bilingual student's style, has determined whether 
the element has a "major." "niinor." or ** negligible** rank, and has re- 
corded the element on a form. To illustrate certain aspects of cognitive 
mapping, suppose that a practitioner is involved in mapping a student*s 
cognitive style. The teacher includes in each set of information. Set £. //. 
5. comprising the student*s style elements that the teacher knows to be 
present, having observed defined behaviors exhibiting these elements by 
the pupil. The following map-profile is thus recorded: 

Symholii Cultural Mtnialitiex of 

orientation % determinants inferem e 

Without defining at this point what these symbols mean, the following 
steps in recording such a profile are important (Radike. 1973. pp. 16-18). 

The first set— "Symbolic Orientations** — contains "theoreticals*^ (T*s) in 
the top row. and **qualitativcs** (Q s) under each T. thereby forming two 
columns in the first set. The subscripts* e and s. mean that these elements 
were probed by Elfish and Spanish instruments, respectively. The nu- 
merals above the "theoreticals * refer to the grade level of educational dc- 
veloprnent in that specific element, e.g. . VHALK means second grade English 
hslening ability. These levels are expressed in terms of composite grade 
levels involving measured abilities in vocabulary, language usage, and read- 
ing and listening comprehension in home Spanish and English (Baecher. 
1973. pp. 64-73). The "qualitative * element3 were probed through paper 
and pencil instruments and/or observation and conversation. 

In the second and third sets, elements are placed in a column. 

In the examples shown above, the prime mark C) next to certain elements 
denotes a "minor*' orientation for an element of a given set. A *"m5yor*' 
orientation in an element is written in capital letters only, e.g., T (VLk 
while a **minor** orientation in an element has a prime mark (') after the 
notation, e.g.. T'(AL). 

Accvirding to Hill (1971), the cognitive style elements belonging to each 
set must be interpreted in terms of binomial combinations. For example, 
the two theoretical symbols— T (AL). T ( VL)— are always in binoftiial com- 
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bmacions uiCh one of Che sensory, prograinnuilic or culcural cqdes ^qudli- 
tahve symbols), e.g., Q (CEM). Sfaced differently, Ihere is no siiirh realicy^ 
as a pure cheorecical symbol or experience: all cheor^cical symbols mu\t 
have a degree of reciprcKiCy >%iCh a qualilalive experience. A convenient 
explanation of chis Mould be that a T ( AL^. someone who acquires meaning 
predominancy from spoken Spanish wOrds, would be combined with a Q 
(.A) element, or Che ability Co gain meaning from sounds. In chis'case. the 
speaker's words as well as inCOnaCions and rhychm of voice would give 
meaning lo whac was being said. These binomial combinations, further- 
more, can be expressed as manifesting magnitude and direction (Wasser, 
1971. p 31), 

Educational cognitive style elements can be observed and determined as 
exhibiting varying degrees of strength. These can be ranked on a 1-9 point 
scale as shown in Figure 2 (Nunney. 1975. p. 20). Employing data derived 
from various observational techniques, rating scales, interviews and stand- 
ardized instruments, a teacher can ascertain the strength of a cognitive style 
element under consideration by using this nine- point scale and the following 
principles' (Baecher, 1973. pp. 77-79: Hill, 1970). 

Prim ipU' I. If the bilingual student whose ^tyle is being mapped dem- 
onstntes an element to the extent that the tC4cher is willing ta place t^t 
student in the 5()-99th percentile range, i.e., m the top half of the populatH)n 
exhibiting such an element, then a nuijor orientatK^n in the element under 
consideratH>n could be assigned to 'hat pupil. 

Prnu ipU' If. If the degree of presence of the element is of such a nature 
that the teacher could only place it in the 26-49th percentile range of the 
population, a minor orientr,iOn is assigned. 

FIGURF. 2 

Percentile ranges for major, minor, and negligible orientations 
(hrom Nunney, 1975). 
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Prifh iplt' III If the teacher is willing to place the pupifin the 0'25th 
percentile range of the distribution, then the student will receive a nvf^lifiihlv 
orientation in this element. It must be noted that a negligible orientation 
does tfot mean nonexistent, but rather that the element lacks significant 
strength in the style of the bilingual student. 

Cognitive mapping, therefore, entails the use of a common language and 
concepts, a set of principles and rules, and a variety of instruments and 
techniques, the most important being the knowledge, sensitivity and orig- 
inality of the teacher. Radike (1973, p. 42) asserts that "anyone who has 
critically observed children in a classroom, examined their work, listened 



'These principles arc <t modification of Managan's suggestion (19^9) thai the lower 
27 percent of a frequency distrihiition. and its upper 27 |«rccnt. form the •|ow" and 
the *'high groups, respectively, of an array (Hill. 1970) ^ 
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to their remarks, and pondered on the interactions of students has much of 
the professional training necessary to map students." 
•* The dynamic features of educational cognitive style can be portrayed by 
a visual representation (Figure 3) showing the interrelationships among the 
tour educational sciences and the ^ivation of an individual s cognitive 
style map profile. In Figure 3a, each sector of the circle refers to a particular 
educational science, i.e.. Symbols and their Meanings, Cultural Determi- 
nants, Modalities of inference, and Educational Memory. The circular lines 
within each sector refer to the degree of orientation or presence of each 
cognitive style element, i.e.. major, minor, or negligible orientation. Fig- 
ure 3b represents the Cartesian product of one individual s cognitive style 
map profile, g^sxexhxy, i.e., a Cartesian product composed of sub- 
sets of elements from sets S. E, H, and Y of G (considered the universal 
set). 



FIGURE 3 

Interrelationships among four educational sciences (G==SxExHxY) 
and derivation of cognitive style map profile of a particular individual 
(g = sxexhxy) 

a. Educational Cognitive Style b IndividuaT Cognitive Style Map 

(G = S x E x H x Y) Profile 

(g - s X e X h X y) 




Technique For MaUhmf^ Coffnitive Styh s and Mtnies of Understandinf: 

In the application of the educational cognitive style framework, the bilin- 
gual practitioner and educational researcher are encoui'aged to participate 
personally in the process of observation, assessment, interpretation, and 
mapping (Hill.- 1973b). The technique suggested here enables one to deter- 
mine the degree of match between the ' style" of an individual and the 
"mode" required by the educational task. Knowledge of the bilinguars ♦ 
educational cognitive styie and the mode of understanding assumed by bi- 
lingual educatwn can prove to be most beneficial in the practitioner's efforts 
to diagnose, prescnbe, motivate, and instruct bilingual students. 

The ' matching" technique suggested here is illustrated in terms of a step- 
hy step procedure or set of decision rules, for determining the degree of 
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match between the ** style** of a bilingual student with the mode of under- 
standing required by a given **task/* 

Suppose a teacher wants to increase the reading achievement and appre- 
ciation of tjie ethnic heritage of bilingual lear iters through the medium of 
children*s literature. Ada and Del Pi|ar (1976, pp. 65-66) have summarized 
its important function in bilingual education: 

a la literatura infant il ^e une uh ampli'simo acervo de tradiciones orales, - 
en todas su% formas, que p«jmitiran ampliar el vocabulario del nino, 
te brind^an nuevos patrone^nguisticos, le presentaran nuestros va- 
lores, le entregar^n ^u tradicion. 

children*s literature brings together an abundant source of oral tradi- *' 
tions in all forms, allowing tSe child s vocabular> ) expand, offering 
him new linguistic models, introducing our ^alui to him. and deliv- 
ering him to his traditioji. (. thor*s translation) 

Children's literature, therefore, includes the ' . elements that define 
bilingual education, thereby providing an client vehicle, for instructing 
in a bilingual mode. The story that was selected for analysis of its mode of 
understanding is the English version of Santiaf^o by Pura Belpre (1%9). 
While other content analyses of this story are possible, the one used in this 
article is for illustrative purposes only. 

Brir^y. the story describes a Puerto Rican boy named Santiago and his 
effo.«.> to convince his classmate Ernie about the existence of his pet. Se- 
lina. Selina is a beautiful hen that Santiago had to' leave behind in Puerto 
Rico when his family m'oved to New York. Throligh different episodes. 
Santiago did finally convince Ernie and gained a new friend at the same 
time. 

The step-by- step procedure for determining the degree of " match* \ is as 
follows: 

(For a more detailed analysis, see Hill, 1973b) 

Step /. Determine Which "style" or'"mode" will be used as the referent 
in the "matching** process. This decision is not an arbitrary one. 
In this example, it was reasoned that the contents and mode of 
understanding of the story. Santiaf!<p. should be selected as the 
referent because of its wide appeal, high interest level, and spec- 
ialized usefulness. ^ 

Step 2. Essentially the system of matching suggested here is one of as- 
signing a value of 3. 2. I. or 0 to each element in the **style'* of 
the individual being matched with the reference "style,** The re- 
ferent style is scored* by assigning the value of 3. only, to each 
.of its elements, except shat ofL, the "appraisal modality of in- 
ference.*' which, when it occurs in the "referent.** or in the "style** 
being matched with the referent, should be assigned the value 9. 
To illustrate this step, suppose the "mode of understanding/* or 
the referent "style*' of the English version of the story is deter- 
mined to be: 



'A score is defined to he a value assigned to an act or quality. Assigning 
values to the elements of "style,** then, is an act of scoring that style. 
(Hill. 1973b. p. 2) 
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Reading Level (ENGLISH). 5 1. . . 3 



MiHtaUtu \ 
'I tuft n tu t 
M 



/it /i n nt St\U 
, o{ moiic ot under- 
sUindtng ot Fnghsh 
version of Santn. ^» 



Pi ;/<• nfially Cf>mpauhk' 
Cognithc Stxic Elements 
To Be Miiti hed 



Pen cntde 
Ran^v Justification far Si ore 



T(ALk— ability to find ' 
meaning through 
hearing spoken 
.English words 
and sentences. 



T(VLV 



Q(CEM)- 



-ability to find 
meaning 
through reading 
English wntten 
materials. 



sensitivity to 
how others feel 



0<CET> — commitment to 
a set of values, a 
group of 
. ^principles, 
A obligations, and/ 
or duties. 

I — individual uses 
one's own 
interpretation as 
an influence on 
meanings of 
symbols. 



60-69 Oral version of story is 
assumed to be similar to 
printed version. 



60-69 Application of Fry Readabdity 
Scidc ( 1976) estimates English 
version of Santiaf^o, in terms 
of readability, at the 5th grade 
level. This score is thought of 
in terms of average reading- 
' grade scores on a test of 
reading comprehension, 

70-79 This attribute is viewed as 

essential to-secure maximum 
understanding and 
appreciation of cqntent of 
story since it focuses on 
* youngsters, their behaviors, 
values, and attitudes. 

70-79 Task of reading requires a firm 
commitmention part of student 
to read story m its entirety. 



70-79 Behavior setting of classroom 
instruction normally requires 
student given the task of 
reading a story to perform 
such an activity by oneself; 
however, vanations arc evident 
within these Settings, 
especially whch small peer 
groups or teacher directed 
activity is employed. 
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PotentuiHy Cognitive St\U' 
. Elvme^Us To Be Mate hvd 

A' — one\ peer group 
or associates ex- 
ercise a major 
influence on 
meanings of 
symbols 

F —influence of 
teacher or 
teacher ussisutnt 
as surrogate 
family member 

M — (magnitude) — a 
form of categori- 
cal reasoning 
that utilizes 
norms or 
categorical 

classification as the basis for 
accepting or rejecting an 
advjtficcd hypothesis. 

D — (difference) — 
a tendency to 
reason in terms 
of one-to-one 
contrasts or 
f^omparisoi, 
selected ch' 
ten St ICS or 
measuiements. 

R— (relationship) — 
the ability to 
synthesize a 
number of di- 
mensions or in- 
cidents into a 
unified meaning, 
or thiough anal- 
ysis of a situa- 
tion to discover 
Its component 
parts. 



Percentile 
Ran^e Justifii ation jor Score 

40-49 See statement for I. 



30-39 Sec statement for I. 



60-69 



10-19 



50-59 



Content analysis of story at 
sentence level resulted in fre- 
quent use (48']^) of this type of 
modality of inference Appen- 
dix B gives results for one page 
from story. 



Content analysis of story re- 
vealed fcv coiitrasts being em- 
ployed throughout the story at 
the sentence level. 



Content analysis of story at the 
sentence level resulted in fre- 
quent number of lengthy sen- 
tences exhibiting a relationship 
modality (46^). 



The nine elements selected as constituting the "mode of undersliinding" 
required b> the .story, Saniiauo. arr shown with the percentile ranges that 
indicate the major or minor orientation of each element, respectively. A 
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e brief justification for scoring each element at a certain percentile range 

accompanies the description of each potentially compatible cognitive style 
element. Thsse scores represent estimates at bfst, and are not to be 
interpreted as precise, exact value«. It should be noted that each of the 
respective levels of educational development, 5 for T(AL)^ <jhd for T( VL).,, 
along with reading level— 5. 1 , is assigned a value of ''3 ' as well as each of 
the other elements in the "referent style/' 

Step 3. Assign a value of 3, ^* I , or 0 to each ''element ' of the "style" 
map of an individual s cognitive style map profile. Hill (1973b) 
suggests speciP : criteria for determining the number of points for 
each element. These rules of assignment are: 

I. Assign a value of **3" \o Level of Educational Development, 
Le., the values above T(AL)». and (T(VL)»., re pectively, 
provided it is: (a) one level below (bMhe same, or (c) higher 
than its counterpart level" in the feferent style, 
II. Apply Rule I to Reading LeveL 

III. If the Level of Eduvatio^al Development to be scored is: 
(a) two levels below, or (b) three levels below its counter- 
part level in the referent style, then assign a value of '2" 
to this element. 

IV. If Rule I does not apply to Reading LeveL then apply Rule 
III to It. 

V Assign a value of " 1" to Level of Edm ational Development 
• ^ - if it is: (a) four levels below, or (b) five levels below its 

counterpart in the referent style. 
VI. If Rule I and Rule III do not apply to Reading LeveL then 
apply Rule V. 

VII. If the Level oj Edm ational Development to be scored is 
more than five levels below its counterpart in the referent 
style, then assign a value of "0" to it. 
VIII. If the Reading* Level to be scored is more than five levels 
below its counterpart in the referent style, then assign a 
value of "0" to it. 
IX With the exception of the elements of: Level of Education 
Development, Reading Level, and the Appraisal (L) Mo- 
dality of Inference, if the element to be scored shows the 
f/trfttrniiltr run^e as lis counterpart element in the ref- 
erent style, then assign a value of "3" to it. If the condition 
covered by this rule holds for the "Appraisal (L)" element 
to be scored, then assign a value of "9" to it, 
X If the orient^ition of the element, i.e., a "major." or a 
•'minor," but not a "negligible," to be scored is the same 
as Its counterpart element in the referent style, but its per- 
centile range is not the same as its counterpart element, 
then assign a value of "2" to it. If this condition holds for 
the 'Appraisal (L)" element to be scored, then assign a 
value of **6" to it. 
XI If the orientation of the element, i.e., a "major," or a 
"minor." but not a 'negligible." to be scored is different 
from Its counterpart element in the referent style, then as- 
sign a value of "I" to it. Since minor and negligible ori- 
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entattons in the "Appraisal (L)** element are not shown in 
the cognitive style map. thiS rule does not pertain to it. 
Moreover if an element has a negligible orientation, if is 
not shown in the map and therefore this rule would not 
apply to it as well. 
XII. E.xcept for the **Appraisal (L)" element, if the element to 
be scored does not have a counterpart element in the re- 
ferent style, then assign a value of "0** to it. In the case of 
the "Appraisal (L)" element, if its counterpart "L" does 
not occur in the referent style, but a "double-eigen*** in- 
volving the other "modalities" does occur, then assign a 
value of "6" to it. If the counterpart "L" does not occur 
in the referent style, but a "single-eigen" condition exists, 
then assign a value of "3" to it. 

To illustrate how these pomt values are assigned, those elements found 
in the map profile being matched to the referent map, the following ex- 
ample is offered. This student of Puerto Rican background was desig- 
nated as student number 31 and initially "mapped" during April, 1973 as 
part of t^.^ author's exploratory study (Baecher, 1973, p. 188). 

Cognitive Style Map Profile of Bilingual Student No. 19 



Present Grade: 4 Sex: >f Age 12 4 



EthtUi 



PR 



Months m Pontiac. 
Ml 56 



S\mhol\ and Tfn'ir 
\t('(uuni»\ 

4 3 3 2 

T'(AL), . IT'(VL). 1 
Q(CEMl.. .1 

Q'(CET), - .1 

*RDLV. (fenglish) 3J . . 

Coj^mtive Style Pen v mile 



Cultural 
Determinants 



M<ulalitw\ 
of 

Inferrru e 



g of 

bilingual 
mdividual 
(B) 



Element 
T(AL).. 

T(VL), 



20-29 



Justifivation for St ore 

Adapted English comprehension test 
resulted in this score at the 3rd grade level. 

Vocabulary and language usage subtests of 
Iow a Tests of Basic Skills resulted in this 
range at the 3rd grade level. 



*A "double-eigen ' means two cognitive style elements with similar 
magnitude and direction. 

Estimated grade-equivalent score derived from reading subtest of Iomv- 
Tests of Basic Skills. This score is included in the cognitive style map 
profile because it continues to be used by teachers and publishers. 
However, caution must be exercised in its interpretation; in particular, 
whether it was derived from actual data, interpolation, or extrapolation. 
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Q(CEM)4. 26-30 This score was derived through a strlf-report 
inventory that yielded information 
pertaining to selected cognitive Mtyie 
elements of individual B. Pnnciplcs of 
**niajor/* "minor" designations were 
followed. 

Q<CETt 26-30 See Sutemcnt ForQ(CEM) 
I. 50-59 See Statement For Q(CEM) 

40^v See Statement For Q(CEM) 
De 50-59 See Statement For Q(CEM| 

Si lice the level of Educational Development for the T(VL)^ element in 
the referent style is (5k while in B s map the level for T(VL)^ element is 
(3). Rule III applies and the value of **2** is assigned to tha( level Simi- 
larly. Rule I applies in assigning the value of ' ^'^ to the level of KAL), 
in B*s map since it is one level lower than the referent element KALj^. 
Since Reading Lcvci 3 is defined by levels, from 2.5 through 3.49. re- 
spectively, the level 3.3 shown in g*s map is defined to be at level 3 In 
this context, the student's reading level is lower than the reading level in 
the 'referent** style (5.h: therefore. Rule II (which applies Rule I to 
Reading Level) is applicable. arJ a value of '*3** is assigned to the Reading 
Level of 3.3. 

Since the element theoretical visual Trnguistic is a minor orientation in 
B*s map. P(VL)^TRule XI applies, i nd a value of "I*' is assigned to that 
element in B*s map. In the same way. since T'(AL), in B's map is a minor 
orientation, while in the referent the T(AL)^ element is a major. Rule XI 
applies and ** 1* \ \ assigned to that element in B*s map. 

Following the same rulc-s with regard to the other cognitive style ele- 
ments. Table I shows the element, the rule, and the corresponding value 
assigned to that element in B's map profile. 



TABLE I 



Assigned Vahies to Sriecfrd O.ignitive Style Elements and Corresponding 
Rules in Matchmg Techniques for B's Map. 



Ftement 


Rule 


Value 


(3(CFM|, 


XI 


1 


(?<CET), 


XI 


1 


U 


X 


2 


K 


IX 


\ 


a 


XII 


0 



Stvp4. Once the elements m the map bemg matched with the referent are 
scored, the total number of points asscKiated with viwh of the 
folio wmg sets of elements, tn both the rejht nt style and in the 
map hvitt^ mati hrd to it, must be ascertained: (a) Levels of Ed- 
ucatK)nal Development and Reading Level, (b) the combinations 
of elements in the set of Symbols and their Meanings, (c) the 
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combination in the set of Cultural Dete^'miiurnts. and (d) the com- 
bination in the set of Modalities of Inference. To illustrate this 
procedure for- 

(a) Levels of Educational Development and Reading Level in the 
referent sfyie, the total points would be: 

T(ALm5)-~3; T(VLM5)~3: and RDLVU5.!)-3. 3+3+3=9 
points. While in B's map. the total number of points associated 
with these levels would be: T(ALM4)~~3: T(VLm3)--2; and 
RDLVU3.3)~3: or 3+2+3=8 points. 

(b) Since all the elements in the set Symbols and their Meanings 
are binomial combinations of the form: (T— -Q). or (T — Q'). or 
(Q— T'). or (T'— Q'). where the symbol (') refers to a minor ori- 
entation, the points for the theoretical symbol (T) involved in the 
combination are added to those for the qualitative syn4>ol (Q) in 
that "binomial," unless the value assigned to either the theoretical 
or the qualitative is "0. * The values of the binomial combinations 
are then totalled for each element, and these values, then, are 
added together to find the total number of points associated with 
the set Symbols and their Meanings. For example, in the referent 
style, for the TiAL)^ element, each of the two binomial combi- 
nations: (T(AL),— QtCEM),). (T(AL),— Q(CET)J equal: 3+3=6 
points. Since there are two of these combinations and each one 
yields 6 points, the total for T(AL), becomes, 2x6 points = 12 
points. In a similar manner, the T( VL), element yields 12 points. 
Therefore, the total number of points for the set Symbols and 
their Meanings, in the referent st\U\ is: 8 points. (T'(AL), — 
Q (CEM)J. (T (AL),-Q'(CET),). (T'( VL),^Q'(CET),). 
(T'(VL),^Q'(CEM),». and (PVL/,— Q'(CET)J, 

(c) The total number of points yielded by the (I) element in the 
set Cultural Determinants of the referent stvle is: 1=3 points, 
d—F') - 3+3=6 points, (I— A ) = 3 + 3=6 points, or 3+6+6= 15 
points. The total number of points yielded by the eigen value 
array in the Cultural Determinants set of the student's map is: 
1^2 points. (I-P) = 2+3=5 points, or 2+5=7 points. 

(d) In the third set. Modalities of Inference, the total number of 
points yielded by the (M) element and the (Rl element, in the 
referent styie. is: M = 3 points. K =3 points, or 3 + 3=6 points. The 
(D) element in B s map yields: D==0 points. 

Step 5 With the total number of points determined for: (al the "Levels," 
ib) "Symbols and their Meanings," (c) "Cuhural Determinants,** 
and (d) the "Modalities.** for the referent style, and for individual 
.B*s map. the percent of "agreement.** or the "match'* between 
each set can be derived. The values of these percent indices are 
calculated by dividing the total number of points associated with 
a given set in the bilingual student*s map by the total number of 
pi)ints associated with the counterpart of that set found in the 
referent style. These calculations illustrate this step: 

(a) 7.<'w'/t '— Percent of Agreement - 
Total Points for "Levels*' in Bilingual Map 8 
Total Points for ** Levels'* in Referent 9 
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(b) "5vm/xi/5"— pferccnt of Agreement = 
Total Points for "Synibots ' in Bilingual M ap 8 

Total Points fr-^'Symbols" in Referent ~ 24 " 
ic) 'Determinants''— Percent of Agreement = 
Total Points for 'Determinants ^ Set Bilingual Map 7 
Total Ijpints for "Determinants" in Referent " 15 
Cd) "Modalities — Percent of Agreement = 
Total Points for "Modalities" Set in Bilingual Map 0 
Total Pbints for "Modalities" Set in Referent ^"6 
Step 6. To determine the general percent of agreement, or degree of 
match, between the referent style, of the medium Santiago, and 
individual B's style in this example, the average or mean of the 
percents of agreement found in Step 5 is calculated: 

Degree of Match = 333 ^,466 . Q ^ 1^ _ 

4 4 

Nof the one quarter "weighting" given to each set of information 
in ihe total "match." 
Step 7. Applying Principle I, 11, or III associated with the process of 
cognitive mapping (ppJ5-l6). determine the "orientation," i.e,, 
a "major" "minor," or a "negligible," of the degree of match. 
For this example, with the value of the match beii^: .421, Prin- 
ciple 11 would be applied aiid the "match" would be classified 
as: "a minor." It should be pointed out that a* 42. 1 percent match 
indicates one of low degree and any assignments similar to the 
one analyzed in this paper and based upon this degree of match 
will require frequent monitoring and a strategy of augmentation 
conducive to success. 

These seven steps, then, constitute the technique of matching between 
the educational cognitive style of individual biliogual students and the mode 
of understanding assumed in bilingual education. 

To prevent this paper from becoming too lengthy and exceeding its major 
purpose, a brief comment must be made about the bilingual proficiency of 
this same siudent in his native language, Spanish, and the degree of match 
between the Spanish mode of Santittfia and the bilingual's cognitive style. 
Within this context, application of these same seven steps of matching 
yielded the following match (See Appendix C for both maps): 

PcgreeofMalch-'"^ . 1^ . .«,5 

Apphcation of Principle I of the process of cognitive mapping would classify 
this as a "major" match between the Spanish version oi Santiago and the 
student s cognitive style map profile, thereby demonstrating a "stronger * 
match in the case of this student with bilingual instruction tha' employs the 
student s native language. Nevertheless, caution and more empirical re- 
sCiU-ch arc necessary to verify this conclusiiYn. 
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Following these procedures and steps, bilingual practitioners and edu- 
cational researchers involved in the study and advancement of bilingual 
instruction can begin to match the educational cognitive styles of bilingual 
learners and the salient features of the bilingual classroom with the modes 
of understanding required by various educational tasks. Ah hough the illus- 
tration of this "matching*^ technique dealt with one bilingual individual s 
cognitive style and a famous work of Hispanic children*s literature, other 
"matching** opportunities might include: teacher s cognitivr style and bilin- 
gual pupil s cognitive style; modes of understanding required by education 
tasks such as mathematics, language arts, mastery learning, measurement, 
assessment, etc.. and the individual s cognitive style; administrative style 
of an individual and the role expectancy of the administrative position he/ 
she holds; and a variety of other matches involving teaching style and **col- 
lective** cognitive styles. 

Moreover, since the educational cognitive style framework integrates the 
relative language proficiency of an individual in listening and reading com- 
prehensk)n in English and the individual*s native language, respectively. 
together with other critical aspecis that relate to cultural and reasoning 
patterns, e.g.. sensitivity to the feelings of others and reasoning by means 
of contrasts, the technique of matching promises greater accuracy to prac- 
titioners and program designers responsible for developing varied bilingual 
programs for heterogei.eously linguistic students. 

Support for this assertk>n can be found In the recent recommendation of 
Burt and Dulay (1980. p. 20) who make **an appeal for greater variety io 
design mg bilingual programs, less legal rigidity in mandating home language 
instruction, better matching of program features to student characteristics, 
the inclusion of parental input, and serious consideration of implementa!ion 
factors when planning programs.'* Finally, empirical investigations con- 
ducted by Bartman (1974), Brodb ^k (1974). Crookes (1977). DeNike and 
Strother ( 1976). Hodges ( 1977), Molina ( 1976). and Perry (1975) have con- 
firmed the feasibility and advantages associated with this technique and its 
educational cognitive style framework. Insofar as this suggested technique 
of matching as formulated by Hill has been shown to be applicable within 
the context of bilingual education, a number of useful implications can be 
drawn for the design and adaptation of bilingual programs. 

Implu alions of Edm titional Coi^nitive Style Mail hint: 

Two related consequences of the educational cognitive style framework 
and the suggested matching technique can be denved. One addresses the 
general forms of matching that might be investigated in designing more 
effective bilingual programs. The second implementation pertains to the 
process of "augmeiitatk)n.** i.e.. increasing the quantity and quality of one*s 
individual educational cognitive style, whereby cognitive style elements are 
viewed as alterable. 

Speculating on possible strategies for matching within the context of ap- 
titude treatment interactwns (ATI). Cronhach and Snow ( 1977. pp. 169-171 ) 
outline three forms of matching: ( I ) "capitalization of strengths.** (2) ' com- 
pensation.** and (3) " "remediation.** Briefly, a capitalization of strengths 
strategy capitalizes on what the learner is already capable of doing, builds 
on the individuaPs strengths and assets, and tailors instruction to the learner's 
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general aptitudes. For example, students with high ability in deriving mean- 
ing from visual materiais such as pictures, graphs, charts, etc. will perform 
better when instruction purposefully uses these materials. A compensation 
form of match refers to the kind of approach that does for the learner what 
he can't do for himself, e.g., a poor reader can listen to material if it is put 
on tape, the assumption being that the mode of presentation will compensate 
for the learner's deficiency in reading. 

In contrast, remediation means overcoming some deficiency in learning 
and training, which leads to mastery of necessary specific objectives, in- 
stead of by passing through a compensatory strategy. For instance, the learn- 
ing of a poor reader is improved by training in a set of sequential reading 
skills. These three forms of matching, then, on an individual or collective 
basis, can provide some reference points in the promotion of learning. 

With the understanding that one's educational cognitive style is^xpiessed 
as a Cartesian product (g = s x e x h) forming a dynamic profile(s) over 
three spaces related to symbols and their meanings, cultural influences, and 
modalities of inference, respectively, one can combine the three forms of 
matching with the percent degree of match illustrated in the previous sec- 
tion. A degree of match, for example, falling in the range of 70% — 99%, 
designated as a high "major" match, might indicate the usefulness of an 
intervention mode that capitalized an an individual's strengths and prefer- 
ences. A low ••major" match (509? — 69% range) might call for a combina- 
tion of compensation and capitalization of strengths approaches, A 
compensation form might be fully exploited in the case of a ••minor" match 
(26% — 49% range). Finally, a combined remediation and capitalization of 
strengths model could be explored in the event of a "negligible" match 
(1% — 25% range). The exact combinations of forms and degrees of match 
must await further research, but, at least a beginning towards this goal has 
been formulated. 

Discussion of the most appropriate form(s) of matching and the percent 
of congruence between a ••referent" style and one's educational cognitive 
style raises the issue of r!ie process of instruction in the case of ••negligible" 
and •minor" matches. What is the next step in the case of a 20 percent 
negligible match between a referent style and individual cognitive style? 
What can be done with a 42 percent or "minor" match'calculated for the 
bilingual student and the fomi of bilingual instruction requiring the reading 
of Hispanic literature? Usehit questions of this sort, implying practical and 
creative intervention strategies, introduce the process of "augmentation" of 
cognitive styles. Augmentation assumes that cognitive style elements can 
be modified: they are not unchangeable and static features such as age and 
socioeconomic status. To engage in the process of augmenting one's cog- 
nitive style IS to ascertain and construct the best match in the intersection 
of studen. teacher-task by coordinating the diverse and unique resources 
that are available in the individual's search for meaning. 

Consider the cognitive style profile of individual 6: 
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where this individual is equally proficient in listening, T(AL), and. reading, 
T(VLK in both English and Spanish, respectively: can stick with an assign- 
ment and identify with the feelings of others in a moderate manner Q'(CET) 
and Q'(CEM); work independently, I, and contrast information, D. 

In comparison, the conditions of the educational task associated with the 
reading of the book, Santiago, are: ^ 
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where symbols in listening and reading in English and Spanish arc at the 
fifth grade level of educational development: a ^igh degree of sticking with 
the assignments and sensitivity to others is expected: independent work 
involving categorical and relationship patterns of reasoning is called for 

Analysis and C4lculation of the degree of match resulted in a 42 percent 
match, thereLy necessitating some sort of intervention strategy on the part 
of the individuals responsible for enhancing this individual s chances of 
success 'in educational tasks. Among the numerous and possib'e ways in 
which the match can be augmented or infreased, these are suggested: 

1. Work in tasks that require categorical (M> and relationship (R) think- 
ing, e.g., programmed materials, short reading selections, workbook 
exercises. These activities will have as their aim the addition of these 
cp%n\\\\t style elements to individual B's map. 

2. Have the student work on vocabulary and reading comprehension ex- 
ercises in English so as to increase his capabilities in acquiring mean- 
ing from printed materials. 

3. The minor elements of qualitative code empathetic, Q'(CEM), and 
qualitative code ethic, QUCET), can be augmented through discussions 
of the importance and usefulness of reading and the content of the 
story. Sociodramas might also be beneficial. 

4. Another approach might entail adapting the organization of the slory 
in these ways: 

^ a) Focus upon the differences between Santiago and Ernie, espe- 
cially the ways in which Santiago tried to persuade Ernie about 
his pet, Selina. 

b) Divide the story info short segments or natural episodes, em- 
ploying less difficult vocabulary and questioning that attaches 
meaning to the contrasts within the story. 

These, then, are only a few of the ways in which the match between the 
individuars cognitive style map profile and mode of understanding required 
by the educational task can be augmented. Researchers, curriculum spe- 
cialists and practitioners can generate many more intervention strategies. 

This paper has identified a dynamic conceptual framework, educational 
cognitive style, whose common language and principles were employed in 
a suggested technique for matching the educational cognitive styles of bi- 
lingual students and modes of understanding required by bilingual educa- 
tion. The procedures and steps of this matching technique were illustrated, 
and the implications of this priKess were briefly described. 
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APPENDIX A 
DIMENSIONS OF THE COGNITIVE STYLE MAP 



1. Symbols and Their xM^anings 

CJ 

Two types of symbols, theoretical and qualitative, are created and used by 
individuals tp acquire knowledge and derive meaning from their environ- 
ments and personal experiences. Theoretical symbols present to the aware- 
ness of the individual something different from that which the symbols are. 
Words and numbers are examples of theoretical symbols,' Qualitative sym- 
^ bols present and then represent to the individual that which the symbol is. 
Feelings, commitments, And values arc examples of th^ meanings conveyed 
by qualitative symbols. Theoretical symbols include: 

' T(VL»— Theoretical Visual Linguistics— ability to find meaning in written 
words 

T(AL)— Theoretical Auditory Linguistics— ability to acquire meaning 
through hearing spoken words 

T(VQ)— Theoretical Visual Quantitative— ability to acquire meaning in terms 
of numerical symbols, relationships, and measurements that are written 
T(AQ) — Theoretical Auditory Quantitative -ability to acquire meaning in 
terms of numerical symbols, relationships, and measurements that are spoken 

The four qualitative symbols associated with sensory stimuli are: 

Q( A)— Qualitative Auditory— ability to perceive meaning through the sense 
of hearing 

Q(0)— Qualitative Olfactory- ability to perceive meaning through the sense 
of smell ' 

Q(T)— Qualitative Tactile— ability to perceive meanmg through the sense 
of touch, temperature, and pain 

Q(V)— Qualitative Visual— ability to perceive meaning through sight 

The qualitative symbols that are programmatic in nature are: 
Q(PF)— Qualitative Proprioceptive (Fine)— ability to synthesize a number 
of symbolic mediations into a performance demanding monitoring of com- 
plex (ask involving small, or fine, musculature (e.g.* playing a musical in- 
strument, typewriting) 

Q(PG)— Qualitative Proprioceptive (Gross)— ability to synthesize a number 
of symbolic mediations into a performance demanding monitoring of a com- 
plex task involving a large, or gioss, musculature (e.g., throwing a baseball, 
skiing) 
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0(PKP)— Qualitative Proprioceptive Kinematics (Fine)— ability to synthe- 
size a number of symbolic mediations into a performance demanding the 
use of fine musculature while monitoring a complex physical activity in- 
volving motion ^ 

Q(P.KG)— Qualitative, Proprioceptive Kinematics (Cross)— ability to syn- 
thesize a number of symbolic mediations into A performance demanding the 
use of gross musculature while monitoring a complex physical activity in- 
volving fhotion 

Q(PTF)— Qualitative Proprioceptive Temporal (Fine)— ability to synthesize 
, a number of symbolic mediations into a performance demanding the use of 
fine musculature while monitoring a complex physical activity involving 
timing * 

QfPTO^Qualitative Proprioceptive Temporal (Gross)— ability to synthe- 
size a number of symbolic mediations into a perfonxiance demanding the < 
^use of gross musculature while monitonng a complex physical activity in- 
volving timing 

The remaining are defined as: 

Q(CEM)— Qualitative Code Empathetic— sensitivity to the feelings of others 
Q(CES)->Qualitative Code Esthelic— ability to ^njoy the beauty of an ob- 
ject or an idea 

Q(CET) — Qualitative Code Ethic — commitment to a set of values, a group 
of principles. ot'.gations<and/or duties 

Q(CH)— Qualitative Code Histrionic— ability to exhibit a deliberate behav- 
ior or play a role to produce some particular effect on other persons 
Q(CK)— Qualitative Code Kinesics— ability to understand, and to coi:i- 
municate by. nonlinguistic functions such as facial expressions and motions 
of the body (e.g.. smiles and gestures) 

Q(CKH)— Qualitative Code Kinesthetic— ability to perform motor skills, 
or effect mu*^''ular coordination according to a recommended^ or accept- 
able, form (e.g.. bowling according to form, or golfing) 
Q(CP)— Qualitative Code Proxemics— ability to judge the i^iysical and so- 
cial distance that the other person would permit, betv/een oneself ^d that 
other person 

Q(CS)— Qualitative Code Synnoetics— personal knowledge i>f oneself 
Q(CT)-f-Qualitative Code Transactional— ability to maintain a positive com- 
municative interaction which significantly influences the goals of the persons 
involved in that interaction ( g salesmanship) 

(3(CTM) — Qualitative Code temporal — ability to respond to or behave ac- 
cording to time expectations imposed on an activity by members in the role- 
set associated with that activity 

n. Cultural Determinants 

There are three cultural determinants of the meaning of symbols: 

I — Individuality— uses one's own interpretation as an influence on mean- 
ings of symbols 
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A — Associates — symbolic meanings are influenced by one'*^ peer group 

r — Family — inHuence of members of the family, or a few close personal 
friends, on the meanings of symbols . 



The third set of cognitive style data includes elements that indicate the 
mdividuaPs modality of inference, i.e., the form of inference used. 
M — Magnitude — a form of categorical reasoning that utilize^ norms or cat- 
egorical classifications as the basis for accepting or rejecting an advanced 
hypothesis 

D — Difference — a' tendency to reason m terms of one-to-one contrasts Or 
comparisons of selected characteristics of measurements 

R — Relationship— the ability to synthesize a number of dimensions or in- 
cidents into a unified meaning, or through analysis of a situation to discover 
Its component parts 

L — Appraisal— the modality of inference employed by an individual who 
uses all th''ee of the modalities noted above (M, D, and R), giving equal 
weight to each in the reasoning process^ 



Total number of sentences in story: 275 

(a) 133 sentences categorized as Magnitude modality of inference (48^^) 

(b) 127 sentences categorized as Relationship i * iaiity of inference {W7() 

(c) 17 sentences categorized as Difference rnoii .ty of inference (6^) 

' That s enough, Ernie," said Miss Taylon(Mi 
'Santiago, you are sure you saw this hen'^' 
•Yes, MissTaylor."(M) 

Good (M) Then we can settle this matter.(M) We will go and look at this 
hen "(R) 

"Now, now*^** asked the chiidreri.(M) 

"Now we go back to work.(M) On our way to the river, we will stop by 
the parking lot * (R) 

Work resumed. (M) Lucille and Maria went hack to their finger pamt- 
ing.(F Hector and Frnie began fixing the cardboard moat for their castle. (R) 
Shirfey and Clarice started sorting the seashells that were to be pasted on 
a sewing box (R) Sartiago and Joseph began to cut table mats.(R) 

Miss Taylor gathered the raffia work and set it on a table close to her 
desk (R) She smiled to herself as she thought that for once the children 
wo{c 'i^^ ^orkpg diligently.(R; That Santiago, she thought, he seems to be 
in two places at ^nce.(R) He lives in New York,(M) but his miudiD) is full 
( his adventures \Mth that pet hen buck in Puerto Rico. Many times he has 
told the children about her.(R) And all believe him, that is, aW except Ernie.(D) 
You have to ^how Fri.ie.iM) 

Taken from Santuiiio by Pura Belpre, N.Y.: Frederick Warne and Co., Inc., 
I%9 (page 12) 



III. Modalities of Inference 
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'ENGLISH VERSION OF SANTIAOi , 
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(SPANISH VERSION OF SANJIAQO) 

Total number of sentences in story: 276 

(a) 147 sentences categorized as Magnitude modality of inference (53^) 

(b) 117 sentences categorized as Relationship modality of inference {427c) 

(c) 12 sentences categorized as Difference modality of inference (57c) 

**Basta ya, Erni/' dijo la sendrita Taylor.(M) 

' Santiago, ^^cstas seguro que viste esta gallina?**(R) 

S\, senorita Taylor. **(M) 
**Bueno.(M* Entonces podemos resolver este asunto.(M) Iremos a ver 
esta gallina/*(M) 
■\,Ahora, ahora''** preguntaron los ninos.(M) 

**Ahora volvcmos a trabajar.(M) En el camino hacia el no. nos detendre- 
mos en el sitio de estacionamiento/*(R)^ 

El trabajo prosigui6.(M) Lucila y Maria volvieron a sus pinturas digi- 
talcs.(R) Hector y Erni empe/:aron a arreglar los cartones para ^1 foso dc 
su castillo.(R) Shirley y Clarisa empezaron a cscoger los caracoles que iban 
a pegar en el costurero.(R) Santiago y Jose empezaron a cortar estcras de 
mesa.(R) 

La scnonta Taylor rccogid cl trabajo dc rafia y lo puso sobrc la mesa 
junto a su escritorio.(R) Sonrio p'»ra si micntras pcnsaba que por primcra 
vcz todos los ninos estaban trabajando diligentemente.(R) Ese Santiago, 
penso. parece estar en dos lugares al mismo tiempo.(R) Vive en Nueva 
York,(M) pcro su mente esta llena de las aventuras con esa gallina favorita 
en Puerto Rico.(D) Muchas veces le ha contado a los ninos accrca de 
ella.(R) Y todos le creen,(M) eso es. todos. excepto(D) Erni. A Erni hay 
que demostrarle para que crea.(M) 

Taken from Santun^o by Pura Belpre. N.Y.: Frederick Warneand Co , Inc 
l%9. (pag€J2) 
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Results of Matching Spanish version of Santiaf^o (referent style) with bilingual student's style. 
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Tift WSTRtlCnON AND VAUDATION OF LISTENING AND 
READING COMPONENTS OF THE ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE ASSESSMENT BATTERY 

Maria liOmbardo 

Boston University 



In the area of bilingual education, a major concern is that of assessing 
the English- language proficiency of secondary bilingual students once they 
are identified as having limited- English proficiency under Title VII or ac- 
cording to the Imu categories (Office of Civil Rights: Task Force Findings, 
1975) wh ch categorize students as: 

1. Monolingual speakers of a language other than English (speaks the 
language oXhct than English exclusively). 

2. Predominantiv speaks a language other than English (speaks mostly 
the language other than English, but speaks sooie English). 

3. Bilingual (speaks both a language other than English and English with 
equal ease). 

4. Predominantly speaks English (speaks mostly English, but some lan- 
guage other than English). 

5. Monolingual speaker of English (speaks English exclusively). <Office 
of Civil Rights: Jask Force Findings, 1975, p. 2). 

Diagnosis of language proficiency, essential in grouping secondary lim- 
ited-English-speaking students for instruction in bilingual programs has been 
problematic for four reasons: ( I ) inconsistent identification of specific lan- 
guage proficiency skills for functioning in a unilingual and/or bilingual class- 
room (Cummins, 1979); (2) nonspecification of proven reliable and valid 
norm — and/or criterion — referenced tests that measure linguistic compe- 
tencies of secondary bilingual students in the native language (Lf ) and sec- 
ond language (U ) (Silverman, Noa, Russell, 1977); (3) limited availability 
of criteria for grouping bilingual stuc^nts for ESL and reading instruction: 
^ and <4) lack of evidence as to interrelationships between listening, speaking, 

^ readmg and writing as these areas relate to secondary bilingual students. 

To address these pedagogical concerns, the>ntent of the research reported 
here was to construct and validate an effective, reliable criterion-referenced 
mstrument, the English-as-a-Second-Language Assessment Battery (ES- 
I.AB), for assessing the receptive (listening and reading) and the expressive 
(speaking and writing) language areas of students learning English-as-a-Sec- 
ond-Language (ESL) in bilingual education proj»rams. Validation of the ES- 
l.AB was divided into the review of the receptive and expressive language 
areas based on the facts that individuals acquire competence before pcr- 
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form^ince and 'iia* the receptive area precedes the expressive area in the 
acquisition of language (Horowitz and Berkowitz, 1967; Chastain I<y76; 
Marshall and Clock, 1978). 

This study focused on the construction and examination of the receptive 
area, which included the Aural Comprehension Test, the Structural Com- 
petency Test, and the Informal Reading Inventory, It established the relia- 
bility and validity of these test components and assessed their value as 
potential instruments for grouping bilingual students in ESL and reading 
classes;, Additionally, results from the Oral Screening Test, the Oral Com- 
petency Test, the Dictation Exercise, and the Writing Sample were analyzed 
to note interrelationships between the receptive and expressive language 
areas. 

NEED FOR LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY ASSESSIVIENT OF 
BILINGUAL STUDENTS 

The current concern for language proficiency assessment of bilinguals 
has evolved from various intcrrelaied issues; (I) the fact that non-English 
speakers have been haphazardly placed into piograms for the mentally re- 
tarded based on instrumentation that has not been normed for this popu- 
lation, (2) resuhing low achievement for these mdividuals placed in sink-or- 
swim situations through submersion into total English programs, and (3) 
compliance by educators witb.bilingual le^slation emphasizing English lan- 
guage proficiency as a primary variable in bilingual programs. 

The first issue has been substantiated by a longitudinal study (Mercer, 
1971), which found that in one school 32 percent of the 81 percent Anglos; 
45 percent of the II percent Mexican Americans; and 21 percent of the 8 
percent Blacks were placed in classes for the mentally retarded based on 
results from standardized measures. The reason for this not uncommon 
situation is the inherent danger of cultural and linguistic bias in utilizing 
instrumentation that was not normed with the group making use of such 
tests (Condon, 1975; Morishima. Mizokawa, 1977). 

The misuse of testing injtniments and the placement of limited- English 
speakers leads to the second issue of concern, that of continual low achieve- 
ment and high drop-out rates (Samora, 1968; Sanchez, 1971). High drop-out 
rates have been reported for Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans (U.S. Civil 
Rights Documents, 19711976), and Native Americans (Social Indicators for 
Minorities and Women, 1978). Negative achievement rates also have been 
noted for other linguistic minority groups (Coleman, 1966; Task Force on 
Children Out of School, 1970; Uiu vs. Nichols. 1974; National Assessment 
of Educational P".,grcss, 1977). More recently the 1977 National Assessment 
has reported that the educational achievement of linguistic minority stu- 
dents IS "constantly below the achievement of the total national age pop- 
ulation (p. 5)." 

In acknowledgement of these perplexing statistics, the government passed 
the Bilingual Education Act of 1968. The mandate of bilingual legislation is 
that instruction has »o b* in the minority students' native language (L,) 
(Office of Education: ^Bilingual Education: An Unmet Need ', 1976) and 
that students' language needs in L, and English (U) must be met to prepare 
these students for participation in English curriculums Hmu vs. Nichols. 
1974; Office of Civil Rignts: Task Force Findings, 1975). The Educational 
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Amendments of 1978 stressed that students to be serviced in bilingual ed- 
ucation programs are those '\ . . who have difficulty speaking, reading, 
writing or understanding the English language . . /' (p. 70). Compliance 
with leg*>lation on the part of educators leads to the third issue, the idkn- 
ttficatioi of language proficiency instruments designed for bilingual stu- 
dents. The problem is that although numerous formal and informal tests 
exist (Gutierrez and Rosenbach, 1975), they are seldom comprehensive or 
organically interrelated in design. 

Theoretual Framework 

Based on the crucial need for a uniform procedure in the assessment of. 
English'language-proficiency skills of limited-English speakers, the English- 
as-a-Second- Language Assessment Battery (ESLAB) was developed. 
Cohen\ model (1975) (Figure \) was used as the theoretical base because 
it: (M described the receptive (listening and reading) and the expressive 
(speaking and writing) language areas: (2) indicated the components com- 
prising the language areas that require mastery of phonemes aiid graphemes, 
familiarity with viKabulary (lexicon), internalization of grammatical struc- 
tures or rules of language usage (syntax), attaching meaning to referents 
(sctnantics), and applying sequences of linguistic components to the broader 
context of experience (pragmatics) (Oiler and Kyle, 1978); (3) depicted the 
language domains or contexts within which language can be described: {%) 
indicated the language variety or the iyvc of language (Fishman, \9''2) that 
is used m diverse geographical locations or within the same speech com- 
munity or communities: and (5) highlighted a" i^f these elements as critical 
ml., and !<> development. 

Although Cohen (1975) presented one model of languap,e, interrelation- 
ships of the four language areas (listening, speaking, reading, and*^ writing) 
have been viewed and studied in various ways. Loban (1963), Ruddell (l%5), 
Taylor (l%9), Bradley (1970), Smith (1971), Ingram (1974), Goodman (1976), 
Ruddell (1976)^ Carline and Hoffman (1976) have noted tl)at oral language 
(listening and speaking) precedes written language (reading and writing). In 
addition, the receptive language areas (listening and reading) were found to 
be parallel to the expressive language areas (speaking and writing) (Chas- 
lain, 1976. and Horowitz and Berkowitz, l%7). 

For the purpose of this study, listening and reading were examined in 
greatest detail. Many researchers (Devine, 1968: Carroll, 1970; Wilkinson 
, and .Stratta, 1970. WilkinM)n, 1971: Murray, 1972; Massaro, 1977) are in 
accord that listening and reading correlate with each other. Yet experts, 
Cioodman, ( 1976): Wilkinson and Stratta, (1970); Murray. (1972): Schallert, 
Kleiman and Rubin, (1977): and Sloltz and Portnoy, (1978), have indicated 
that, although related, listening and reading require different kills. 

With the estab'i«'hmen! of a theoretical framework, the most important 
considerations in assessing language are the areas to be assessed and the 
methiHls for assessing them The notion of what is to be assessed can he 
addressed by reviewing the controversial areas of: language competence vs. 
performance, language proficiency vs. communicative competence: and lan- 
guage dominance vs language proficiency 

Chomsky ( 1965) differentiated between an individual s internali/ed 
knowleufc of vocabulary, the rules (grammar) for joining words together 
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FIGURE I 

LANGUAGE AREAS. ADAPTED FROM COHEN (I975>. 
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thai conslilulcd competence and an individuars observable language output 
of his/her performance or production (McNeill, 1966; Wilkinson, 1971). 
Although in many instances testers examine competency through individual 
language performance, it should be noted that performance docs not always 
reflect competence. 

In the ESLAB, competency was tested before performance. Listening 
and reading (receptive language area) as indicators of competency preceded 
speaking and writing (expressive language area) as indicators of performance. 

Communicative competence (Oiler and Conrad, 1971) can be measured 
through the observation of an individual's actual use of oral language in a 
functional situation. Language proficiency is the evaluation of a person's 
degree of oracy (listening, speaking) and literacy (reading and writing) skills 
(MacNamara, 1969; Jones and Spolsky, 1973). 

A distinction between language dominance and proficiency is that dom- 
inance (Dickson, 1975. Zirkel, 1976) refers to an individual s oral commu- 
nicative competence (Office of Civil Rights: Task Force Fmdings, 1975) 
while language proficiency takes all the language skills into consideration. 
For the FISLAB, proficiency was the primary concern. 
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The issue of how language is to be assessed can be explained through 
existing philosophies (discrete point and integrative) and the possible in- 
strunients (norm and criterion-referenced) to be considered in language 
assessment. Traditionally, the discrete point approach, which assessed an 
individual's ability to manipulate the individual c\>mponents of language, 
was utilized. More recently, however integrative assesrment, which allows 
for examination of a student's global language abilities in a holistic manner, 
haji been employed (Oiler 1975; Shuy, 1978; Oiler and Kyle, 1978). For the 
ESLAB, a combined approach of discrete-point and integrative philosophies 
was adopted. 

Language proficiency can be measured through either norm-referenced 
or criterion-referenced tests. Norm-referenced tests tend to provide a global 
idea about student performance (Popham, James et. al., 1973), since the 
intent of these tests is to establish normative reference groups. Scoring 
criteria are not determined until all subjects have completed a given test 
and a mean has been calculated (Glaser and Nitko. 1971; Popham and 
Husek, 1971; Randall, 1972; Oakland, 1972; Smith, 1973; and Popham. 
James, et al., 1973). 

On the contrary, criterion-referenced tests outline specific behavioral ob- 
jectives and establish a priori scoring criteria in order to determine a stu- 
dent's, mastery or non-mastery of content. The concern is to isolate the 
individual's strengths and weaknesses so that follow-up instructional objec- 
tives can be delineated (Jackson, 1970; Roudabush, 1971; Blatchford, 1971; 
Davis, 1971; Randall, 1972; Edmonston and Randall, 1972; Smithy 1973; 
and Popham, James, et al., 1973). 

Variability is the essential validity is:»ue between norm and criterion-ref- 
erenced tests (Popham and Husek, 1971). Because the purpose of a norm- 
referenced test is to compare a group of individuals with an objective cri- 
teria, it is expected that subjects' performances would vary over a wide 
range. However, in the case of a criterion referenced test, individuals are 
compared to a specific performance standard (Nitko, 1971; Popham and 
Husek, 1971). Therefore, it may be the case that the scores of a group of 
students taking a criterion referenced test could fall within close range of 
each other This would not indicate lack of validity on the part of the test 
but that most of the students had mastered given content and/or skills . For 
the purpose of this study, a criterion-referenced battery of tests was devel- 
oped based on specific behavioralf objectives. 

The major consideration in the development of the ESLAB was to provide' 
for the possible varying levels of L, and U abilities among bilingual stu- 
dents; the fact that some students may or may not have world knowledge 
(Cummins, I9'^9); that others may or may not have aural/oral skills in L| 
and or Lj: still others nr.ay or may not be literate in L, and /or L^, To ac- 
commodate these levels, the administration of a native language test prior 
to the FSLAB is recommended since research studies (Orata, 1953: Vas- 
> qucz and Barrera, 1953; Castro de la Fuente,-'I96I; Arnold, 1968; Burns. 
D 1968: Modiano, 1968: Pryor 1968; Hillerich and Thorn, l%9: Taylor 
' l%9: Wise, 1969. Burns, N., 1970; Fhrlich, 1971: Inclan, 1971: John, Hor-. 
ner and Bcrney. 1971, Dube and Mebert, 1975; Rosier and Farella, 1976; 
liSAID, l%7) were in agreement that, in most cases, students possessing 
competence of literacy skill in 1., were capable of transferring skills to Lj, 
Then the F,SI.AB is ii lministercd to examine English iV^) skills through 
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auraJ/oraJ, reading, and writing tests. Once results are attained students are 
grouped into five entry level categories (Beginner I and II; Intermediate I 
and II; and Advanced) for instruction. 

ANALYSES OF DATA 

The validation procedure for t receptive language area of the ESLAB 
included item analysis, establishi. *;nt of reliability; and the confirmation of 
lest validity. ^ 

hem Anulxsi.s 

Researchers (Thorndike, l%7; Thorndike and Hagen, l%9; Popham and 
Husek, 1971; Litchman, I973;and Sax, 1974) questioned conventional item 
analysis for cnterion referenced tests. Yet they were not clear as to the 
appropriate procedure for criterion-referenced items (Litchman, 1973). For 
the ESLAB, item analysis was based upon the test developers judgement 
of item relevancy and empirical data results. 

The data results for the receptive language area were as follows: Aural 
Comprehension Test, p (percentile, difficulty index) values ranging from 
27.19? io89.9^/f and RPB (point-biserial correlation, discrimination index) 
values of .08 to .67; the Structural Competency Test, p values of 1.7% to 
64.4^:^ and RPB values of - .01 to .47; and the Informal Reading Inventory, 
(IRI) p values between O.OC? and 69.5^ and RPB scores of 0.0 to .70. The 
trend indicated that items were cither simplistic or extremely difficult as in 
the case of the latter two tests. However, when students' overall perfor- 
mance was examined there was an indication of mastery of oral/aural skills 
but not literacy skills. 

Reliahilin 

Reliability was attained statistically based on Hoyi and Cronbach (Nel- 
son, 1976) alpha values of internal consistency. The calculated estimates of 
reliability were: Aural Comprehension Test, Hoyt Estimate, .81; Structural 
Competency Test, Hoyt value, .37; and IRI, Hoyt value, .83. The values for 
the Aural Comprehension Test and the IRI were acceptable, in each case 
being over .70 (Thorndike and Hagen, 1969), but the estimate for the Slnic- 
»ural Competency Test was extremely low. A possible reason for the low 
value is that the majority of students did no\ attempt the test. Yet the ones 
who did (in most cases the high achievers of the overall ESLAB) performed 
badly, thus creating disharmony :o the internal consistency of the test. The 
low reliability of the Structural Competency Test, in turn, inflated the SEm 
of 4.25 for the receptive area. Total test statistics were also calculated. For 
the three tests the Hoyt value was .79, CroRbach*s coefficient was .21 and 
the IRI Hoyt estimates for the individual stories ranged from .31 to .71, 
with an. overall Hoyt of .83 and Cronbach's coefficient of .74. 



Validity was of four types The first, face validity, indicated that both 
exammersand examinees viewed the tests pt>sitivcly. In terms of the second 
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lypc, content validity, language and reading experts analyzed the test items 
in terms of specified objectives. Based on their judgements, items were 
altered accordingly. The third, predictive validity, used Kendall $ tau <Nie, 
et al., 1975) (Table \) to correlate each test component's level results (Be- 
ginner I, Beginner U< Intermediate I, Intermediate IL and Advanced) with 
the four Teacher Estimates (T.E.) of how each student would perform on 
the ESLAB. and the students' ESL report card grades. The resulting in- 
dices indicated a positive significant relationship among the three variables. 
The fourth was concurrent validity used only for the IRI. A Pearson Coef- 
ficient indicated a high correlation between: the IRI and Cloze Test .7484 
at f>^,0\: IRI and Stanford Diai»no\tic ReadinK Test (1976 Edition), .6203 
at p-^.OI: Stanford and Cloze ,6105 at p<.05; T.E. and Stanford .4248 at 
/>- .05; T.E. and Cloze .3577. The three reading tests were related but the 
IRI and T.E. had a negative ( -.4056) relation since teachers tended to 
underestimate students' levels. 

From these results, it was concluded that the receptive area tests are 
valid measures of language proficiency. 

TABLE I 

PREDICTIVF VALIDITY CORRELATIONS BETWEEN LEVEL 
PHRR)RMANCE ON THE RECEPTIVE LANGUAGE AREA TESTS, 
TEACHER ESTIMATES AND ESL GRADES 
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I he data also served to demonstrate interrelations among the language 
areas (Oiler, l*>75> or the contentions that* (I) within the receptive language 
area, listening and reading are related, (2Mhc language areas of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing are interrelated, with the components of the 
receptive area having the same relatumship as those of the expressive area, 
and the components of oral language having the same relationship as those 
of written language, and that oracy skills precede literacy skills. To 
examine these lelations, raw scores and level results (Beginner I, II, Inter- 
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mediate I, II: Advanced) for the seven tests were plotted on Pearson Cor- 
relational Matrices. 

Raw scores of the receptive area tests, indicated no relationship between 
the Aural Comprehension Test, the- Structural Competency Test and IRI. 
Ho<lcver, each test had a high correlation, .6050, .3730 and .8090 at /x'.OI, 
respectively with the total test score. The explanation may be that these 
tests were related to the receptive language area but may,' in fact, have been 
examining different skills. 

Level results of the receptive area indicated a close relationship between 
listening and reading abilities with values of .4147 at p<M for the Aural 
Comprehension Test and the Structural Competency Test: .3534 at p<m 
for the Aural Comprehension Test and the IRI; and .5137 at /7<.0I for the 
Structural Competency Test and the IRI. 

Correlations for the raw score results of all the ESLAB tests were as 
follows: Oral Screening Test and Oral Competency Test .6337 at /7<-0l, 
Oral Screening and IRI -.2775 at /7<.0I, Dictation Exerci.se and Writing 
Sample .4157 at ;7<.0I, and IRI and Writing Sample .4046 at /7<.0I. The 
two oral tests were related and may, in fact, have examined similar skills. 
The Oral Screening and IRI had a negative correlation since both examined 
different skills with the first treating oral langijag^ and the latter written 
language. The two writing tests appeared to be testing similar skills, and 
the Writing Sample w as related to the IRI in that they both evaluated literacy 
skills. 

The resulting relationships for the level results of the ESLAB were: Oral 
Competency Test and Aural Comprehension Test .3740 at p<.01: Oral Com- 
petency Test and Structural Competency Test .3350 at p<.05: Oral Com- 
peU^ncy Test and IRI .5057 at p-^.OI; Aural Comprehension and Structural 
Competency .4147 at p-^.OI: Aural Comprehension and Test and IRI .3534 
at -01: Dictatit>n Exercise and IRI .3276 at p-'.OI: Dictation Exercise 
and Writing Sample .2579 at p- .05; Structural Competency Test and IRI 
5137 at p '.OI; and IRI and Writing Sample .2340 at p<.05. 

The resulting interrelationship of the Oral Competency artd the Aural 
Comprehension Tests indicated that both measured listening skills. The 
Aural Comprehension and the Structural Competency Tests both examined 
similar grammatical structures. The Aural Comprehension Test and the IRI 
dcmiKistrated a relationship because they are both components of the re- 
ceptive area of language. The Dictation Exercise similar to Oiler's (1975) 
findmgs seemed to be the one component to correlate with mo.st of the 
other HSLAB components. The reason may be that the process of dictation 
involved listening and then writing, which would incorporate oral and writ- 
ten as well as receptive and expressive language areas. The significant rela- 
tionship between the Structural Competency Test and the IRI was logical, 
in that both tests required reading skills The relationship between the IRI 
and the Writing Sample indicated that both examined literacy skills. Overall, 
the components of the receptive and expressive language areas of the ES- 
LAB seemed to be related. 

(fcnerally, results indicated a close relationship between listening and 
reading within the receptive language area. There was also a relationship 
between the oral language ♦ireas, listening and speaking, similar to Oiler's 
1 1975) findings The reading and writing areas also seemed to he related. 
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Conclusions and Implk at ions 

The significance of this study is trifold: ( I ) information is provided as to 
the methodology for constructing and validating a criterion-referenced as- 
sessment battery; (2) the English*as-a-Second-Language .Assessment Bat- 
tery (ESLAB) has been prepared and pilot tested with secondary bilingual 
students, and (3) the data provided support the contentions of interrelations 
among the language areas. 

In addressing the first point, the construction of a language battery in- 
volves various major considerations, A theoretical framework must be de- 
veloped. The skills or objectives to be tested have to be outlined. An approach 
(integrative or discrete point) for assessing skills must be specified and test 
types (norm or criterion referenced) must be decided. The tests then need 
to be validated with the population for whom they are intended. 

The second factor is that the ESLAB provides classroom teachers with 
a language profile of bilingual students' listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing skills. The battery identifies students* Independent. Instructional, 
and Frustration reading levels, and it groups students into five entry level 
categories (Beginner I. II; Intermediate I. II: and Advanced) for ESL and 
reading instruction. This type of initial assessment is a uniform procedure 
for providing continuity among bilingu.^l classes and it facilitates organized 

:ord-keeping of student results. 

The third factor is that information as to the mastery of language skills 
and the interrelations of the language areas was also attained for secondary 
bilinguals. The trend showed that students mastered aural/oral slalls before 
reading and writing skills. It was noted that listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing are related, but because they examine different skills, they need 
to he tested discretely and integratively. The implication for teachers is that 
these language areas need to be taught separately and integratively. 

Recommendations for the foilow-up of this study are: (I) field testing the 
ESLAB with other language groups and (2) the construction and validation 
of batteries in other languages so that Lj/Lj language profiles can be pre- 
pared for bilingual students, based on th^ notion that students may have 
varying degrees of proficiency in the native and second language. 
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INTRODUCTION 

To date. 'the instruments available to speech/language pathologists for the 
assessment of articulation skills have been only for use with the monolingual 
Englisn-speaking child. Diagnostic tests for Spanish-speaking individuals 
are few. particularly for articulation. A few Spanish articulation tests have 
been published, but these instruments have been poorly standar Jized or do 
not include normative data, rendering them diagnostically inadequate. Con- 
sequently, a serious problem exists for the diagnostician whose clientele 
includes Spanish-speakers and who must determine if a speech production 
is normal (i.e.. developmentally expected to occur), deviant (i.e., not de- 
velopmentally expected), or due to the interaction of two languages spoken 
in the environment (i.e.. interference). 

The purpose of the present research was to ( I ) develop an articulation 
test for Spanish-speakers, and (2) to field test the instrument in both a 
I monolingual Spanish-speaking environment and in a bilingual English/Span- 

ish environment. 



Developmen: (pf the Spanish Articulation Test 

The Spanish Artie vhitivn Test consists of forty black and white drawings 
testing twenty-three different consonant phonemes in respective word po- 
sitions (Table I). The test includes speci^c phonemes of the Spanish lan- 
guage, such as B. d. n. X, single-tap r, and muhi-tap (trilled) rr The test 
also makes provisions for phonemes that might occur in free variation, such 
a'^ V^'Sly The test excludes little-used phonemes such as initial position 
/hw/. medial position /z/, and final position 161. Vowels and diphtongs are 
cvj not tested, per se. 



Siihjvi t Sclci turn 

To obtain normative data for speakers from a monolingual Spanish-speak- 
ing environment, children from four schools in Chihuahau. Chihuahua. 
Mexico were tested. The schools included two government day care centers, 
a private day care center, and a public elementary school. Children ranged 
in age from three years to six years and did not nianifest any physical 
impairments, hearing losses, or obvious speech defects. The children se- 
lected, therefore, were considered developmentally normal based on teach- 
ers* observations and clinical judgements nriade by the investigator. Employing 
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TABLE I 

Phonemes and stimuli items (by position) employed in the 
Spanish Artk tdutitm Test. 



humeme 


V^nrd 


fhtmemi 


Word 


b 


bandera 


1/ 


chango 




cabalio 


h 


Uiia 


P 


pato 


s 


cinton 




lapiz 




braso 


t 


tambor 




zapatos 




gato 


hX 


jarra 


d 


dedo 




ojo 




indio 


J-d.V3 


llave 


d 


tenedor 




anillo 


k 


casa 


tJ 


chile 




baca 




plancha 


g 


galio 


I 


luna 




borrego 




paia 


f 


ftKO 




sot 




jirafa 


r 


corazon 


m 


mesa 




flor 




cama 


rr 


raton 


n 


nieve 




perro 




conejo 


V, 


hueso 




pin 




agua 



this criterion, ninety-sevjn children were included in the study: 50 three- 
year-olds. 21 four-yeur-oids, 13 five-year-olds, and 13 six-year-olds. Re- 
sponses were record^^d by this investigator and three bilingual graduate 
students m communic;tive disorders. 

Restdts of the Chihnidma Study 

Data from this first year preliminary study of Spanish-speakers from a 
monolingual environmeii* revealed very interesting and unpredicted pat- 
terns. First, {he correct, consistent use of sounds appeared to occur at an 
earlier age for the Chihuahua children a5 compared to English-speaking 
monolingual children !n the United State*.. For example, the phonemes /t, 
I, s, t/, j'd3-3. k, g, and q/ were corrrccly articulated by 90 percent of the 
children by the age of three. The<j sounds are not consistently used cor- 
rectly by monolingual English-speaking children until four years of age for 
'k , for example, or until six years of age for /I/- Table 2 compares the data 
of the Chihuahua children against published data from the Arizona Articih 
Uitiitr Frnjiitcncx Scale (A APS) and the Fisher- Ltf^emann Test of Articu- 
Uxtiun Competency (FLTAC). 

A second surprising pattern was the early development of the single- tap 
r and trilled, rr, although, unlike the English central-palatal /r/, the Spanish 
alveolar r*s were expected to develop late due to their complex physiological 
production. Yet, the single-tap r was appropriately articulated by age four 
and the trilled rr by age six. English-speaking children produce the palatal 
'r' no earlier than age six (see Tablr 2) 

An overall review of Table 2 reveals that ten consonants developed ear- 
lier in the Chihuahua children than monolingual English-speaking children 
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TABLE 2 

Comparison of Age of Acquisition of Spanish phonemes by Monolingual 
Spanish speakers on the Sfninish Artuulatum Test versus Age of Acquisition 
of Fnglish phonemes by Monolingual English speakers on the Arizona Ar- 
ihulation Projiitcmy Smlc and lislwr-LoiU'mann Test oj Artkulation 

Compctcmy. 



I'iu tfU'ftH 


>n / 




ri.lAi. 


p 




4 


3 






4 


s 










m 


s 


4 


.4 


t 


4 




4 


i 


\ 




*! 


a 


4 


4 




1 




6 


6 


n 




4 




s 




H 


7 


«f 


4 




6 


I 


^ 


4 




a-> 


\ 


6 


7 




\ 




7 




\ 


4 


4 


g 


% 


4 


4 


n 


\ 


5 




h-X 


\ 


% 


3 


r 


4 




l6> 


rr 


6 








6 






a 


4 






n 


\ 







fprcvunislv listed), six phonemes developed approximately at the same age 
level ( p, m, f, d, n, and h-X ): two phonemes ( b and w/) developed later 
in the Chihuahua children than in English-speaking children. This .% under- 
standable for the b phoneme, since th(\ stop sound was often substituted 
b> the fricative fi or v . Use of these three sounds for one another (as if 
in free variatH)n) is quite common even for adult speakers of Spanish, and 
It IS not until age s!x apparently that the child learns the phonological rules 
for correct use of v. • slop b versus the fricative fi or v/. In English, there 
IS no alternate use (. r» with v (especially by adults K so consequently 
one seldom (fbserves a v b siibstitiitK^n by an English-speaking child, thereby 
resulting in the use of b as early as four years of age. 

The lateness of the development of the /w/ phoneme (five years) by the 
Chihuahua children is •^ Tprismg when compared to English-speaking chil- 
dren in whom the phoneme is artrjulated correctly by age three. However, 
this .ip pa rent ditference may be due to a geographical dialect rather than a 
developmental delay pattern Consistently, the error produced by Chihua- 
hu<i children on the w phoneme was the addition of a /g/ sounH prior to 
the w This may have been due to the stimulus word (agua) in ^ hich it is 
acceptable to produce a soft audible g' sound prior to 'w/, as opposed to 
a very hard, lotid g sound flow even the addition of 'g' also iKcurred in 
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the initial position of "hueso." If the prtxluction was counted correctly, 
the age of correct usage wotJd decrease from age five to age three, being 
consistent with the English norms. A change of stimuli words may be nec- 
essary for better clicitatwn of the w phoneme. 

//u' .Wii Mt'xint Study 



As a continuation of the Chihuahua study, a second study was undertaken 
during the second yeai with Spanish-speaking children residing in southern 
New Mexico. The same procedures and stimuli were utilized, with the 
exception that the testers for this study were four trained speech/language 
pathologists employed by the school district. Children participating in this 
study attended six different public elementary schools. The data reported 
are based on 148 children, ages fi\'C fo eight. The children tested were class- 
ified as either monolingual Spanish-speakers or bilingual Spanish-dominant 
speakers. The monolingual group was composed of 13 five-year-olds, 15 
six-ycar-olds, 13 scvcn-ycar-xikJs, and 12 eight-year-olds. The bilingual groups 
was composed of 20 five-year-olds, 15 six-year-olds, 28 seven-year-olds, 
and 32 eight -year- olds. 

Results of the Sew Ucxuo Studs 

Results of the study with the U .S. Spanish-speaking children were similar 
to >hosc find^n^s of the .Chihuahua study. Since the New Mexico study did 
not include any child younger than five years of age, earlier ages of acqui- 
sitwn cannot be reported. However, analysis of the data revealed that re- 
gitrdless of classification (monolingual or bilingual), over 90 percent of the 
children by age five correctly articulated the following phonemes: /p, t, d, 
d, k, g, f, m, n, 0. h-X, j-d3-?. I, and w/. Likewise, the Chihuahua 
children also had learned these sounds by five years of age, if not earlier. 
The sounds not consistently used correctly by the age of five by either 
group included b, fi. s, r, rr, and t//. Analysis revealed that neither the 
b or fi^ phoneme ever reached a 70 percent level of correct usage, even by 
age eight. Again, alternate use of one or the other phoneme prevented the 
reaching of the 90 percent level. The /s/ phoneme by monolinguals reached 
K5 percent correct usage by age five but did not increase with age thereafter 
In the bilinguals, 90 percent correct usage for /si was not achieved until 
seven years of age, resembling more the monolingual English data (TaMe 2) 
Hither than the Chihuahua data. The Spanish /r' phonenne reached the 90 
percent level by age six in the monolinguals and by age five in the bilinguals. 
These figures compare with the 4-year-old level ob ♦v'^ed in the Chihuahua 
children. The rr phoneme was produced at the JO percent level by both 
groups by age six, which was the same age level found for the Chihuahua 
children. The t/ phoneme did not stabilize at or over the 90 percent cri- 
terion in either New Mexico group, which contrasts with the 4- year-old 
level found m the Chihuahua study. This is not too surprising since the New 
Me xico children substituted for /t//(shango/chapgo). The ///, of course, 
IS a prevelant sound in English but does not exist as a phoneme, per se, in 
Spanish. Apparently, the exposure and use of /// in these children while 
learning to speak English transferred onto their production of fxff while 
taking the Sfninish Artuulatmn lest (i.e,, phonological interference). 
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Disdission 

There are many commenls ihat should be made regarding che above re- 
sults. First, because of the preliminary nature of the studies, the number 
of children is small, and any interpretation of the data should made with 
these figures in mmd. This is not to say that the results do not reveal trends, 
but certainly the age-levels of consistent usage are not. absolute. Secondly, 
one must be careful in comparing English phonemes with Spanish pho- 
nemes. 'Some phonemes are alike in both language^ (e.g., f, p, etc.), but 
some phonemes are produced differently though the same symbol is used 
to represent both sounds. For example, the English fif is a lingua-tip al- 
veolar sound, produced with aspiration in the initial position. In Spanish, 
(he /t/ sound is a blade (not tipvalveolar sound and is rarely aspirated. The 
same difference e.xists bet^^een the languages for the 'd/ stop phoneme. 

Despite obvious limitations of tiie studies and differences between the 
languages, it appears overall that monolingual Spanish-speaking children 
(at least from Chihuahua) do tend to master phonemes at an earlier age than 
monolingual English-speaking children or Spanish-speaking children living 
in the United States. Continuation of similar research in both Mexico and 
the United States is needed to verify the trends found in this t>yo-year 
investigation. Of course, determining normative information for speakers 
from Cuba. Puerto Rico, and other Spanish-speaking countries would also 
be valuable data for speech/ language pathologists. For the present, the 
preliminary data reported here can serve as a guide for diagnosticians who 
must decide if a Spanish-speaking child's articulation skills in Spanish are 
similar to those of the children reported in these studies (i.e., normal) or 
if a child's errors are deviant or Jue to interference. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Since the inception of formalized bilingual teacher training programs in 
.institutions of higher education, the area of language assessment of pr-- 
spcctive candidates has remained a rich arena for research and model dv- 
velopment. Virtually no studies have been conducted on the establishment 
of entry/exist level criteria for assessing languages in bilingual teacher train- 
ing programs. In contrast, an overwhelming emphasis in educational re- 
search has been placed upon issues of establishing such criteria for limited- 
English-proflcient populations in grades pre-K through twelve (Cummins. 
1979. 1980; Dulay and Burt. I9W; Matluck and Mace, 1973; Estcs and 
Estes. 1979; Maulden. 1979; Hardy. 1977; Comejo. 1978; Curtis, Lignon, 
and Weibly. 1980; and Balasubramontan. 1979, among others). We begin 
this study with an overview of issues as they pertain to the topic. This will 
be followed by an analysis and discussion of relevant data from a national 
survey. 

A number of earlier investigations implied the need for entry/ex^t level 
criteria through the incorporation of particular language competencies by 
teacher training programs (Sanchez, 1934; Blanco. 1975; Andersson and 
Boycr, 1970; Cordasco. 1976; U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 1973; Flo- 
res, 1973; Valencia, 1970; Viera, Squires, and de Guevara, 1975; State of 
Illinois Board of Higher Education, 1974). The imporUnce for considering 
the implementation of entry /exit level criteria for language assessment was 
underscored in Gaarder's less than veiled warning that the majority of bi- 
lingual teachers were inadequately prepared for classrooms (1970), Based 
upon earlier analyses of existing bilingual programs, the federally sponsored 
Maryland Conference on Bilingual Education offered a broad range of rec- 
ommendations *rith implications for such criteria. Many of these recom- 
mendations were to remain unimplemented during following years (cited by 
MacCaulay and Ramirez. I9?7). 

During 1975-76. a survey conducted by the National Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics found 218 colleges or universities offering some form of 
bilingual teacher training. Unfortunately, the second phase of this study as 
a comprehensive report remains on magnetic tape. For a discussion, see 
Waggoner (1 97K). Basic federal grants during this fiscal year amounted to 
$53 million for 207 institutions of higher education. 
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An analysis hy !he former Department of Health. Education and Welfare 
of Title VII teacher training programs revealed needs in areas of second 
language acquisition and bilingual subject methodologies. However, ihe 
analysis failed to address areas of language assessment and development for 
potential teacher candidates, especially in the establishment of entry /exit 
level criteria. The impression left from the onset was ihat colleges and uni- 
versities mobilized their eflfor.s to obtain coveted federal funds, rather than 
formulating long-range training programs, including systematic criteria for 
entry exit levels of target language(s) assessment. The importance of this 
theme is revealed to the reader throughout this paper 

MacCaulay and Ramirez (1977), underscored ihe urgency to carefully 
investigate the necessary requirements for teachers in bilingual education 
programs (also Ramirez. Gonzalez, et al.. 1974; Rhode. 1974; Sutman 1979; 
Arciniega. 1977. Castillo. 1976; Carrillo. 1977: Gonzales. 1979: Rodriguez, 
1980.) As colleges and univer ities developed bilingual degrees, two con- 
cerns relative to this exigency were identified: (1) higher education insti- 
tutions simply relabeled exisiing courses as bilingual and regrouped them 
into a slightly different pattern. The inference, then, is one of a short-term 
econ<>mic, expediency, perhaps taking precedence over a l&ng-range moral 
commitment to the program. (2) Sci \om were new programs hiring new 
faculty to teach courses that were appropriate to bilingual teacher prepa- 
ration. Furthermore, potential chasms existed between suggested remedies 
offered by scholars, and the lack of implementation by college*i and 
universities. 

FormulatKms by other researchers regarding target competencies for 
training pri>grams articulated desirable linguistic skills, but also neglected 
to investigate the nature of entry exit level criteria in language assessment 
by institutions of higher education. For example, the guidelines promoted 
by the Center for .Applied linguistics ( 1974) suggest a variety of competen- 
cies but neglect to suggest a manner of implementation by colleges and 
universities in establishing points of entry and exit. Similarly, competencies 
were offered in a specific or more general fashion from researchers and 
organizations without benefit of an appropriate data base regarding on-going 
practices by institutions (Palmer. 1975: Blanco. 1977: Martinez, 1975: Cas-. 
lillo. 1976. Brisk. I97K) .Siiggested competencies from Acosta and Blanco 
M97K) strongly recommended an exit-level language proficiency test that 
would include the evaluation of pedagogic competencies **in both lan- 
guages Inherent in the recommendation was some assessment prtKess 
that would logically hegin with students at the onset of study, hence the 
necti for entry level criteria. 

In contrast then, with its definitions and applications to limited-Fnglish- 
prohcient students m public schools, the terminology of entry exit level 
criteria for langihige assessment will be generally viewed for teacher training 
institutions in terms oi in era 1 1 preparation processes The two important 
.ispccts fi)r i)ur purp'Oses include the actual acquisition and manipulation 
of target language skills in subject ;ireas (c«mtextual basis). Both features 
of remedial .ind contextual basis will be discussed in another subsection 
relative to su^jiested niiuiel Lh.iractciistics. It is important to note that a 
lack ot Lonsensus among colleges and universities pcrt.iining to the estab- 
Ushmcnt ol triteri.i and assessment practices is evident with recent dat.i 
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from a study conducted by the RMC Corporation (Binkley, Johnson, et al 
1981). 

Particular emphasis is warranted regarding the nature of entry /exit level 
criteria and quality of assessment processes, given studies on the relation- 
ships of teacher language lo academic achievement (Bolger l%7). A would 
follow that the lack of substantial critena levels and assessment processes 
by training institutions would ultimately have some degree of negative bear- 
ing on the overall quality of teacher language. We find substantiation for 
this statement in the National Assessment Survey of Title VII ESEA basic 
programs that provided additional data through responses c*" surveyed teach- 
ers and directors. The greatest incidence of need for teachers and directors 
related to teaching content areas hilingually and bilingual teaching strate- 
gies Consistent with these responses, the National Center for Education 
Statistics reported that a majority of teachers who were rated as Spanish/ 
Hnglish bi lingua Is in their national survey possessed language skills not 
derived from professional training programs. Approximately one- third of 
this number (n^ 14,000) were rated as having crucial academic preparation 
lo teacii subject content area to limited-English-proficicnt students (Wag- 
goner 1979: 197K). 

An earlier study by Frank Ramirez ( 1974), found that 20 percent of bilin- 
gual teacher applicants in thi? Los Angeles Unified School District failed 
the language fluency test (also Resnick, 1976). A survey was conducted by 
the bilingual teacher training unit of the New Mexico State Department of 
Education the year before. It was founu that 10 percent of the 136 bilingual 
teachers and aides sampled could functum at a third grade level when ad- 
ministered a reading and writing test in Spanish. None were able to show 
acceptable proficiency at the fourth grade level (Pascual, 1979). 

This brief overview underscores the need to raise a number of questions, 
especially in regard to entry/exit level criteria in language assessment, which 
remain largely unanswered. The recent study conducted by the RMC Cor- 
poration provides us with a valuable general overview of current practices. 
Nonetheless. m> comprehensive data base has been assembled in response 
to some of the following concerns: 



1 Wh«> makes decisKii .'^coding the establishment of criteria for entry/ 
exil level language assessment m training programs and choices of 
instrumentatKm ' 

2 Who conducts the actual assessment of target languages ' 

3 Are there relationships between the expenence of decision makers in 
programs and choices? 

4 To what extent are puhhc school, community sector and faculty, other 
than immediate l^rogram personnel, included in the decision- making 
process'* 

5 To what extent are opportunities offered to upgrade target language 
skills' 

6 What iu^e the relationships between these opportunities and opportun- 
ities to use target languages in educational experiences? To answer 
these and other concerns, we will continue with an examination of 
data from a national survey of bilingual teacher training ,jrograms in 
the United States. 
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DECISION xM AKERS 



Who makes the actual decisions in determining entry/exit level criteria 
for assessment of target languages? The sole decision maker according to 
twelve (20.3 percent) of the respondents, is the director of the program. (It 
is appropriate to note that the RMC investigation found that 28 percent of 
their sites reflected one or two key^ndividUals wHblignificaritly affected 
the operation of the program). The largest incidence occurred with 40.7 
percent of programs reporting decision-making by immediate faculty. The 
next highest incidence (23.7 percent) was found in programs where deci- 
sions are made by bilingual faculty from sectors other than their immediate 
program (e.g.. foreign languages, language testing centers). The remaining 
5.1 percent (n=3) consisted of shared decision making by these others in 
conjunction with program directors (one program that reported no assess- 
ment procedures responded with the director as decision maker in a hy- 
pothetical situation of near-future need). 

Only 15.3 percent (n=9) of the respondents reported better than average 
participation of public school personnel in their decision- making process. 
At the same time, 1^.9 percent (n=IO) reported average participation. Fi- 
nally, S4. 2 percent (n=32) reported no participation while another 10 percent 
cited involvement of public school personnel as low. A similar pattern of 
respon<es evolved for the processes of involvement in establishing English 
language, criteria. 

Better than average community involvement (very high/highest ratings) 
accounted for 22.1 percent (n=l3) of the respondents, while 27.9 percent 
(n^I6) reported average participation. A remaining 18.6 percent (n^ll) 
claimed low participation while another 22 percent (n=l3) reported no in- 
volvement. Six (10.6 percent) of the cases were mcomplete for consideration. 

The apparent higher percentage of community involvement may be ex- 
plained in part by existing advisory boards from a number of institutions. 
However, advisory boards may also be token representatives in order to 
meet funding requirements. Some writers in the field have sugge.sted benefits 
of community involvement in training programs (Brisk. 1978: PascuaL 1979). 

It is interesting to note that 15.1 percent (n=9) of the target programs 
reported a better than average student participation in establishing language 
assessment criteria for entry/exit levels. While 23.7 percent (n = l4) cited 
average. Another 18.6 percent (n-ll) were low: 40.7 percent (n=24) re- 
sponded with no participation and I 7 percent (n=l) of these cases failed 
to respond Student participation was higher than anticipated and may be 
due to opportunities for internship, scholarship and fellowship roles. This 
brings II 4 to the issue of who conducted the actual assessment of target 
languages. 

Less th^n 10 percent of pi ugram directors unilaterally conducted assess- 
ment of tiifget languag<?s. This type of assessment was found in programs 
cliaracteri/ed by two target languages and less than the reported mean 
number of j^ears of program existence Some association was found between 
asscss«>r(s) of languages and the decision maker(s) for entry exit level cri- 
teria. Nonetheless, it was not high enough to make an absolute judgement. 
The largest number of resp<>ndents reported that assessment was conducted 
bv all hilingiifil program faculty (see Table I) 

acuity from other seclors reflected involvement from foreign language 
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TABLE I 

CONDUCTORS OF LANGUAGE ASSESSMENT 



CATEGORY 


n=57' 


Percent 


1. Program Director 


5 


8.5 


2. All Bilingual Program Faculty 


22 


37.3 


3. Some Bilingual Program Faculty 


3 


5.1 


4. Faculty from other sectors 


7 


11.9 


5 Bilingual and other faculty 


20 


33.9 



*Two missing responses refer to two programs reporting no formal assessment 



processes. 

departments and English language centers. T)ie domination of assessment 
processes for students in bilingual programs by these sectors, may be a 
considerable concern, ascertained from a number of comments volunteered 
by respondents. We also find evidence that the poorest interdepartmental 
relations arose between bilingual and foreign language sectors (Binkley, 
Johnson, et al., 1981). This was attributed to the incompatibility of philo- 
sophies regarding the importance and nature of student proficiency iii target 
languages and/or competition for student populations. As a consequence, 
potential struggles between bilingual and foreign languages sectors may 
transcend real issues of economic need, and surface as the symbolic control 
of testing processes This control would portend eventual funneling of stu- 
dents into a series of courses by one sector as opposed to another 

Respondents for this study who indicated a large degree of institutional 
control over target languages, mentioned such instruments as the M.L.A. 
test and the TOEFL, which are popularly utilized by foreign and English 
language sectors. However, it was difficult to distinguish between individ- 
ual, program, and institutional choice since a high degree of probable co- 
incidence existed. 

Given this pattern of involvement, what were selection choices of deci- 
sion makers regarding assessment? In ascertaining entry/exit level criteria 
for English and other languages, respondents chose the kinds of assessment 
shown in Table 2. 



TABLE 2 

PROGRAM PRFFFRENCE FOR LANGUAGE ASSESSMENT 





ASSKSSMENT 


1 

(n s?) 


English 
Percent 


II. Other Lang. 
n~56 Percent 


1 


Commercial 












Instruments 


K 


14 0 


6 


10.7 


2 


Noncommercial 












Field Tested 












ln«trumer>(s 


4 


70 




54 




Informal Interviews 


s 


8K 


3 


5.4 




OhservaiK>ns 


2 


3 s 




3 6 




Other** 


18 


667 


^ 4^ 


75.0 



**lncludcs combinations of the ahwc or other instruments 
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Compared to the responses in Table 2, the RMC preliminary data indi- 
cated thai the interview was most often utilized by their sample for target 
languages other than English. The RMC study further found that their sam- 
ple failed to establish specific criteria for assessing student language profi- 
ciency: accordingly, students were expected to be fluent in target languages, 
although no definitions were established in regard to the nature of fluency. 
Most programs saw no need for English requirements beyond those of the 
university as a whole, since the majority of students were educated in the 
o United States and considered fluent in English. Assessment of students at 
exit levels occurred more frequently before their graduation from institu- 
tions in states with certification requirements in bilingual education. The 
reverse occurred in states without certification requirements. No general 
pattern appeared among respondents of this study in states with certification 
requirements. 

Turning to concerns regarding availability of remediation courses in target 
languages, we find that.only 3.4 percent (n = 2) of respondents ranked avail- 
able opportunities in English as low or none, as compared to 8.5 percent 
(n^5) for other languages Another 66.1 percent of respondents (n=39) 
reported better than average opportunities for English language remedia- 
tion, in comparison to 62.7 percent for other languages. The highest op- 
portunities for utilizing languages in academic settings went to English in 
contrast to other target languages Oppoitunities for upgrading language 
proficiency materialized in the following manner Remedial coursework was 
provided in the target language to upgrade competencies. Subject area 
coursework v as presented in target languages. Field experiences were pro- 
vided for students with the opportunity to utilize target languages. Programs ' 
that exceeded two target languages appeared to rely less.upon utilization of 
target languages in formal class surroundings, and more upon field expert* 
ences. The data substantiate the contention from the RMC study that the 
utilization of languages in classrooms depended largely upon the instructor's 
facility with the larlguage, and with the number of target languages in the ' 
, program As the number of target l;»nguages increased, across-the-board 
opportunities for remediation in languages other than English, and actual 
classroom \itili/ati>»n, seemed less than that provided by programs with only 
two 

It IS .ippropriate to note that 34 percent of all programs in the RMC 
sample required their students to take one or mo;e remedial language courses. 
Another 26 percent of the programs recommended coursework but did not 
require the student to take them As the academic level (i.e , masters, doc- 
tonite) of the progran. increased, the number of required courses was found 
to decrease (iiven the nature of this study, this author s survey could offer 
only general substantiation of this tendency in this instance, rather than a 
dedTittivc statistical comparison No pattern appeared in the preliminary 
tabulations lo indicate correlations between opportunities for remediation 
ami types ot assessment instruments. 

I.xpcrtnuc Aniih inn Pnpardtif^n ntul Institutianul ( omfnittncnt 

An analysis ol dat.i shows that diieclors of programs average ^ little over 
seven \cars ot teacher training experience on college .md universitv levels 
Interestingly, the average number of these years in bilingual teacher training 
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tor dircclors w as less ih«in tivc and i>ne-half years 1 hroiighou'. ihe standai'l 
deviation indicates a rather large distribution spread regarding experience 
and academic preparation Overall teaching in public schools for directois 
iiveraged less than five and one-half ve«irs. of N^hich less than five were in 
bilingual education (see Table 3) In comparison, f^ieulty hi bilingual pro- 
grams aven'ged less than five and t>ne-half >ears in teacher training Teach- 
ing in public schools average \ about two vciirs for f -.culty. ot which most 
experience was m bilingual eiiutation 

I ABI ! 3 

\C \i)f M!C \M) HXPhRIHMIM. BACKOROUM) Oi 
SAMIM.HD PROGRAMS (n ^9) 

OircLCors Program l-aeultv 





\ 


s 


MikIc 


X 


s 


Mo;lc 


IcKhcr Ir.imtni: 


" (lU 


4 


*i (HH) 


^.4()K 


4 4^9 


2 (NN) 


Bilingual ic.iLhci 


^ 4()?< 


4 4^9 


: (HMI 


2 >^27 


^ 47^ 


i (NH) 


iciehin^ \ PtihliL 
SJuoli.n '^'^t 


^ i6 


4 TS4 


I (NH) 


2 014 




1 (NN) 


Bilingu.il k.tt hine 




U M\> 


] (NH) 


I ^7S 


4 IS> 


(),()<^0 


Xculcmiv. I'rcp 


M*: 


4 


^ (HM) 


4 


^ (W4 


2 6(M) 


I 't'M'l (ft 


4 MS 




4 (MN) 


1 hUS 


2 7^fi 


] (NK) 


SLni»ol <n ^"^ 


2 s:: 


^ ftl I 


i (NH) 


1 70*^ 


^ 2^2 


1 (NN) 



In k'ffiis ot .iL. uU r cp.ir.iUon directors tiver..ged less than five and 
one-halt vcais o\ t .. g college iiniversil\ 'ml inti , nial (e g . work- 
shops sennn us. etc ) training in seci>nJ tanguag. cqiusition and langihige 
.isscssmenl I aciiltv possessed a little ovl four years experience As tot 
aLlij«il langii.ige .issessnicr.l expenenee in college «ind university training 
pidgr.ims dheclors .tvcraged a little more th«m four and one-hnlf years 
ci>mpateil li> .i >>ltle mote than .i vear-and-a-h.tit for (acuity Language a^- 
scssmcni experitnLC in public schools aveiaged .i little less th^in three years 
tor dircLli>rs ami a little nu»rc than a veai-.ind- ' halt for (aeultv Data fron" 
Ihe RMC saniple reveals th .t 90 percent of ihc p'^^^fciram direcli>rs and H 
percen; i>! the edtjcition i.. 'tv have i»r h«ul .it one time a leaching creden- 
tial I his in Usclt dt>cs n»>l denote .m> large-scale experience on behxilf ol 
these inJividu.ds s.nce siich Lreden'.uils in iii'»si instances can be 4>blained 
upon grailiialuHi tiom .in accredited le4ichei training insliliilion 

1 he r.iinitiL.iltons ot the .iti>renientioneil dal.i suggest ih.it current facullv 
mav have much less ovcr.ill teaching experience in public school, .ts well as 
less specitic experience wirh liniilcdT nglish- proficient students, than aeliial 
leacheis in pr'^lic svhi»ols iA»ctor«il degiees might not ofter a substantial 
substihfU' since .is one ot niv prominent colleagues so eloqtienllv put it. 
ihc fi.uncis i»} Ihe icicheis .mil the pr^.tessionals v\ho write about limited- 
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Fngiish-speuking students and offer potential directions, mvy never have 
seen a kid in their entire li\es uithin a ciassroom setting/* The situation is 
further compounded by the above-citcd evidence that shows possible re- 
luctance and or inability of colleges and ufiiversities to involve experienced 
personnel from public schools in decision-making processes. The argument 
has been advanced that the relative "newness" of the held has. in essence, 
shaped the dilemma iSeidner and Seidner. 1981b). We wi5l attempt to offer 
some insight through our data based upon approaching tne issue of insti- 
tutionalization Henry Pascual ( 1979) reminds us of our enthusiasm to ' ap- 
ply severe criticism to public school programs.** or pressure upon publishers 
for better materials Yet we somehow neglect to question colleges and 
uniNcr^-ities. which remain sacrosanct and appear to *do no wrong.** 

Inherent m this state nt 's the ultimate concern of institutional cosn- 
«Tiitment to programs and to the actual philosophical premises of bilingual- 
ism and bilingual education For purposes of this paper, two particular 
concerns have been identified, which relate directly to this study., (I) ciim- 
mitmen' resources to the program, and (2) commitment to continue <Ihe 
prot am beyond the span of time dictated by funding sources other than 
from the University. <^)bHOusly. both concerns will ultimately influence the 
establishment and tontmukty of entrance' exit criteria for language 
issessmcnt 

As shown earlier, a m niscule percentage of respondents indicated the 
»oNt support of prograTis by the respective instituthfns. On the surface, 
some commitment »f institutional resources appeiu^s with the observation 
of the R!/iC sampk hat the proportion of program directors ar faculty 
funded partially or entirely from instit Jtional sources was quite high (Binkely. 
Johnson, et al.. I9j<h A secondary observation was the acknowledgement 
of other bachelors and masters level programs alongside Title VII funded 
programs « at least ten institutions. It would be naive to assume that col- 
leges and universities are in the education business for sheer altruism. An 
examination of a number of training pmgrams that claimed some or all 
absorption of the director s «nd faculty s.t!ary. shows various distributions 
of t'lnding among student reimbursements (tuition, materials, etc.). faculty 
LOsts (including trips), institutionaluwerhead. and other operational costs. 
It Title VII furiding wert* io cease. Would training institutions continue with 
commitment to programs^ Given tfic data above, how significant are insti- 
tutional payments nn part or wh-ile) of directors* salaries? Will this apply 
to otner program faculty'^ The KMC study suggests that interviewed direc- 
i tors believe that the institutions would continue funding programs beyond 
j fiscal expectations How valid are these kinds of remarks from respondents 
who seek funding, when interviewed by quasi-representatives of the ulti- 
mate fimding source' \n important piece of the pu/z.le wa> cited earlier, 
namely the 1^ percent ot respondents whi> took the time to indicate that 
I heir progran s were no lon>;er in exist*' nee. Ano'her study would be wel- 
n>me tt> ex.tmine the extent of this phenomenon, in relation to particular 
source . of funding and institutiontil commumcnt. 

Arn»ih*T important characteristic of institutional commitment would ap- 
pe * t*» o one ot retraininu It* institutions rely upon person ne' from Je- 
partmeii.^ other than bil tl. claim a shortage in trained prtTessionals 
(hinkk... Johns(>n. et al . i/8l) or stress the relative incipieney of such 
trainir g programs \h, t is the commitnicnt. then. !o provide adequate • iff- 
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ing ' Part cif the .inswer may he found thu)ugh inser\ice retraining. At least 
one national task force recommended ,i locus of support for inser\ice train- 
ing in colleges of education (Kersh. 1978). No evidence has surfaced to 
substantiate an independent initiative or commitment of this nature. In fact, 
a recent stud> subsidized by the American Association of Colleges for 
leather hducation examined the commitment of seventeen institutions to 
inservice education The potential position of the Office of Bihngual Edu- 
cation and Minority Languages Alfairs in securing funds and credentials 
was deemed a key factor in mstitutionalization (Carey and Marsh. 1980k 
Additional light .nay be shed on the nature of commitment (or lack thereof) 
by examining the actual profile of immediate faculty within bilingual 
programs. 

As shown above, an analysis of data collected from our sample revealed 
that directors of programs are the most experienced personnel. A further 
examination supported the premise thai a large number of individuals were 
ensconced in areas other than bilingual, at the onset of Title VII funding 
However, the mean ycu r'^t>i;ram existence exceeds the mean years of 
faculty teacher-training experience I he large distances between directors 
and immediate program faculty suggests a lack of long-range commitment 
by training institutions to maintain the latter. Additional information from 
the KMC study shows that only .^I percent of all program directors had 
tenure while another 34 percent were in tenure-track positions. The re- 
mainder were employed alimg non-tenure lines Over 60 percent of faculty 
in bachelors credentials pri»grams were on tenure i racks, the percentage 
increasing (for directors as well) as the academic level (i e. masters, doc- 
li»rah increased The highest overall ev idence of academic rank for directors 
occurred i n assistant and associate professor levels, compared to instructor 
and asstsi.int professor for t'aculty. 

In shi»rl. university hiring and retention policy may be a critical factor 
atfectmg alternative choices for selecting processes and entry /exit level cri- 
teria for language assessment of potential bilingual teachers Perhaps any 
reluctance vis-a-vis commitments by institutions is due in some part to the 
relatively short nature of existence of bilingual training programs. Colleges 
anil universities soem to favor a philosophic framework, expressed by one 
institution as the incorpt»raiion of faculty who are "academically respect- 
able and appeal to (he schi»larly * (Burke. 1972. Broudy. I%2. Arends. 
197^) Although the goal may be praiseworthy, the interpretation of terms 
by .1 select guardianship might at least prove troublesome This is especially 
so for a relatively new program in its quest for academic credibility and that 
seeks ti. withstand (he test i time The factor of continuity is obviously 
critical and portentouslv moi ( for the implementation of these priKCsses, 
and contingent upon institutional ci»mmitment of tesources and maintaining 
experienced personnel 

I)IS( I .SSION AM) .SI MMARY: 

A pattern of decision making emerged with a number of directiirs making 
decisions for entry exit level criteria in language assessment As predicted, 
involvement of public school personnel was minimal 

One i»f the expected outcomes was the larger rate of participation (22 
percent) o\ ci>mmunitv personnel Also as anticipated, the laigest incidence 
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occurred with programs sharing decisions between director and bilingual 
faculty (40.7 percent), followed by combinations with faculty from other 
sectors than the immediate program. 

An analysis of data revealed a tendency for dr^c tor- made decisions to 
modestly correlate with a preference for commercial instruments, particu- 
larly discr^e- point tests in other languages (n=5i, r, = .3634. p<.05). As 
predicted, assessnf^nt conducted by faculty membcs from sectois other 
than the immediate bilingual program, showed si miliar selection of instru- 
ments for English and other target languages. Selections of other combi- 
nations of insYrum;;nts, including observation measures and methods, were 
favored by respondents with shared decision making that involved combi- 
nations of sectors. 

It was hypothesized t||at bilingual faculty would have a low number of 
years of experience in the public sector. Unexpectedly, an analysis of data 
showed a significant difference between experience in public schools, col- 
leges/ universities and academic preparation between directors of programs 
and bilingual faculty. The differences wejre large enough to add to spec 
lation on the nature of institutional commitment to bilingual training 
programs. 

Significant data regarding the length of program existence and the number 
of years of teacher training experience for bilingual faculty raise a n'jmber 
of serious issues regarding the intentions by colleges and untyersities to 
maintain programs and retain faculty. Ultimately, decisions by institutions 
to commitment of resouces and retention of experienced faculty will effect 
r ? nature of entry /exit level criteria and assessment processes in target 
languagev A secondary source of data in support ofthe.se issues emerged - 
from a 15 percent return that claimed discontinuation of program^by col- 
leges universities due to Uie cess'ition of Title VI 1 fundii.g. It is questionable 
whether programs will continue on institutional funds following termination 
of Title VII funding. 

A strong correlation was observed:hetween opportunities for remediation 
and those for language utilization. However, a distinction in entry /ex it level 
criteria was obvious in language assessment for remediation purposes, and r 
for language in context of academic subject areas. 

Director-made decisions supported a trend away from contexiual assess- 
ment, emphasizing remediation. A unilateral emphasis upon remedial as- 
sessment, as hypothesized, was observed with decision and assessment 
processes being made by faculty iMher than bilingual, for English and for- 
eign languages. 

. Although not uniform enough to provide a general pattern, the data re- 
vealed some degree of influence bv a number of states with certification 
requirements in bilingual education upon the assessment practices of re- 
spondents In one of the most concerned and flexible of these states, rep- 
resentatives from bilingual training programs served on an advisory board 
to recommend assessment priKedures and certification requirements. 

The hignest percentage of respondents cited assessment of target lan- 
guages conducted by all bilingual faculty (38 6 percent) followed by biL^gual 
and other faculty (35,0 percent) in support of the contention that sectors 
otiier than the imiTicdiatc bilingual progrv n within the university influenced 
assessment pn ccsscs Less than 10 percent of program directors unilater- 
ally conducted program assessment. Instruments selected by foreign Ian- . 
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guage departments and llnglish language centers ^*ere mostly commercially 
produced I he utilization of i »mmercial instruments suggested a pi^'ential 
subordination of program obj* »ives and entry exit le\el criteria to that orig- 
inally established in the construction of the instruments. In a few instances, 
the assessor for t;irget languages was drawn from the community and or 
public school. 

As originally hypt>thesized. a moie heterogeneous approach to assess- 
ment occurred in programs with increasing numbers of target languagev. 
VIore combinations of obser\ation. interMew. and questionnaire techniques 
were observed to be employed. This may be partly due to a comparable 
lack of instruments in a number of target languages. 

Vl'ith this in mind, it is hoped that ttiis stuuy is a beginning m a scries of 
others that will efficaciously increase our current knowledge regarding 
teacher training processes in coli 'ges and iirii\erMties — promoting cduca- 
lionally sound decisions and improving iip«)n cm rent practices. 
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As justice must be an important and egalitarian factor in many social 
processes, so must it also be a profound and necessary standard by which 
educational programs are judged. House depicts the process of evaluation 
as a tool in deciding who gets what: 

"Evaluation is by its nature a political activity. It serves decision-mak- 
ers, results in reallocation of resources and legitimizes who gets what. 
It is intimately implicated in the distribution of basic goods in society. 
It is more than a statement of ideas: it is a social mechanism for dis- 
tribution, one which aspires to institutional status/' (House 1976. p. 76) 

House further emphasizes that, "evaluation should not only be true, it 
should also be just/' 

I The position taken in this article stresses the need for bilingual educa- 

tion — a decidedly nontraditional type of education program — to be evalu- 
ated usmg equitable and pertinent standards of judgment. Only through the 
application of such standards will a just and true evaluation be achieved. 

Presented in the foltowing discussion are two types of evaluation models 
currently used in evaluating bilingual education. Each is examined with 
respect to the ethics underlying the evaluator s evaluation techniques and 
findings, as well as its philosophical and practical appropriateness in the 
evaluation of bilingual education programs. 



Btii k^round' Federal Law and ProfirammiriK 

<t The Element "y and Secondary Education Act of 1965 had a profound 

JS; impact on the American education system. Prior to 1965 this system had 
^ consisted of traditional curricula oriented toward urban. middle<lass. white 
^ children The ESEA introduced a variety of specialized educational pro- 
grams whose immediate objectives were to address the special educational 
^ needs of a diverse minority population, but whose long term outcomes c^- 
ried the promise of social change (Cohen, 1973). 

In ad«Jition to effecting major curricular changes, this legislation (ESEA) 
assumed a definitive role in shaping the direction and scope of present day 
educational evaluation. Prior to tne enactment of the ESEA. programs and 
their evaluations were geographically and politically constrained: they were 
local enterprises without far-reaching national cts. Specific state and/or 
liKal monies supported educational programnting and its corresponding 
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cvalaation activities On the uthcr hand, progr imv sponsored through the 
l-.Sf A uere. in a sense, funded from .1 "common pot" (Weiss. 1972). This 
Lhani;e in funding structure led to the evolution of educational programming 
tnd evaluation from their previous status as locali/ed and polilicail) con- 
lined projects !o their deveU)pment as endeavors thai now encompassed 
national dimensions (Weiss. 1972). Federal regulations mandated accounl- 
ahility. evaluations were required to produce empirical evidence of program 
outcomes The eva!uatK)n data collected in response to such mandates be- 
came the basis for far-reaching decisK)ns regarding maintenance, institu- 
lii>nali/ation and exp;.nsion of successful programs as well as modification 
or elimination of unsuccessful ones 

hnsumg programs such as * Projeei Head Start.* "Project Follow 
I hRHigh. * • Title I of the 1965 FShA. " and the Title VII Amendment 
(Bilingual Fdiication Act) to the 1968 hSt.V were innovative and non- 
trad it lonal. In addition to their goal of fulfil, ng particular academic needs, 
these programs appeared to have Will another goal; specifically, to raise the 
soeial and economic status of the target groiif». Ilcc,»u>c of the new ness of 
(his emphasis, these programs presented siKial scientists and evaluators 
with practical and theoretical considerations previously unencountered. They 
f4»und Ihev had to ask themselves: 

1 How Lan a practical evaulation be oper«» onali/ed on a nation-wide 
basis ' 

2 How can wc measiiie the success of a specialized academic social 
change program that may well be influenced by variables hitherto un- 
measured — or perhaps unidentified ' 

Daviil (*t)hen captures the urgency of the situation when he says: 

Simply tt) recite these differences (bctv^een traditional and innovative 
L'duLational pi.'gramsj is to suggest major new evaluation problems. 
Ht)w dt)es one nuow when a program that reaches more than eight 
millK)n children works'* How does one even decide what working 
means in (he context of such large-scale action ventures.' DilTiculties 
alM) arise from efforts to apply the inherited stiK'k-in-tradc evaluation 
techniques to the new phenomena If the programs seek social change. 
IS 1! sens:ble to evaluate them mainly in terms of achievement? If they 
are national action programs, should evaluation be dcccntrali/ed* 
(('t)hen. 197^. p 97| 

AlthtHigh the literature relating to evaluation theory and research is much 
iiLher and more sophisticated tinJay than 11 was a dec; de ago, actual results 
of evaluation studies indicate that from an evaluatK>n perspective, many of 
the prt)blems posed by the structural as well as the theoretical intricacies 
t>f the innovative programs remain unsolved (iuba (1969). in speaking about 
the I allure of tradition«il m •tht)ils of evaluation, states that "Innovations 
have persisted in education not because of the supporting evidence of eval- 
uatu)n. but despite it." h valuation findings many times have contradicted 
what practitioners have come to believe through first hanr* 'experience — that 
educators and scho«)ling can make a difference in a Is achievement 
legardlcss of hi. s«>ci.il or cultural background. A majoi rep4)rt circulated 
bv the Office of I ducat ion (Coleman. 1966) states that there is a " 
re!alivclv small am»»unt of school-to-scht)ol variation that is not accounted 
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for by difTerenccs in family background, indicating the small independenc 
effect of variations of schcxil facilities, curricuJum and staff on achievement/* 



The Role oj Justu v 

Invariably, decision makers, educators, cvaluators, parents, and the gen- 
eral public must rationalize the persistent use tff evaluation techniques with 
rtspcct to the "justice * that evaluation delivers. Evaluation techniques and 
methodologies critically impinge on the concept of justice. The \iew of 
justice thai one adopts w»ll subscqutntly place limitations on the evaluation 
approaches one takes, the activities one finds legitimate, and what argu- 
ments count as significant (House. 1980). Thus, the evaluator s perception 
of justice will affect how he/she will go about determining program effec- 
tiveness. It IS this same perception that will subsequently color eventual 
findings and recommendations made. This variability in approach is a po- 
litical clement in evaluation. Recognition of its political nature inevitably 
demands that an evaluation be true and just (House. 1976). 

in paper the issue of "justice * in terms of program evaluation is 
examined with specific reference to the evaluation of one academic, and 
social change program provided through the ESEA — Bilingual Education 
(The Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title VII). 

Currently utilized evaluation approaches arc examined and their appro- 
priateness for use with this program is discussed. The models or approaches 
are diviti^d into two classifications as proposed by House ( 1978): the utili- 
tariant ethics and the intuitionist/pluralist ethics. Specifically, it is suggested 
that the use of an innovative evaluation approach with an innovative program 
such as bilingual education may well be an appropriate methodology. The 
rcsp<*nsive model (Stake. 1975) is recommended as a viable alternative in 
the evalua!K>n of bilingual education programming 

Bilmtinal Edimituni a\ a Stu lal A( turn t*roi>ram 

Bilingual education programs rightly fit the description of what Cohen 
( I9K()) has defined as a "siKial actwn * program under the ESEA. Bilmguai 
education meef- his necessary criteria of "stKial action * programs in that 
it: (I) aims at improving the quality of education for the disadvantaged 
populations. (2) is not aimed at improving conditions at one specific school 
site, but rather is dinxted at millions of children, and (3) has been created 
and administered by the federal iiovernment and not by any individual ad- 
ministrator or educator 

As specified by law, the aim of a bilingual education program is three- 
fold .Specihc.illy. it should 

1 provide the child with instruction in the Hnglish language. 

2 provide the child with instructum in the core subject* — m English or 
in his her native language while he or she is still in the pnKess of 
becoming proficient in l-nglish. 

^ facilitate his her adapt at u n to the mainstream siKietv ((ion/ale/. I978» 

the first two aims are directed at fuHillmcnt, of the child s immediate edu- 
cational needs and might almost he vicweil <is a compensatory or remedial 
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strategy. The third relates to the child's long term social goal: the attain- 
ment of a higher socioeconomic status. 

This type of duaf goal-setting just described, i.e., academic and social, 
IS a characteristic that bilingual education shares. with many of the social 
action programs broqght in under ESEA (i.e., ^^roject Head Start, and ^ 
Project Follow Through). The problems associated with the measurement - - 
of success of these (ESEA) programs continue to confound evaluators (Cuba, 
l%9). Bilingual education has been particularly troublesome (Burry, 1979). 
It has most of the problems common to noncthnically oriented programs — 
specifically those relating to ( U diversity, obscurity, and conflict within the 
goals of nation-wide programs, and (2) the lack of clarity regarding mea- 
surement framework. Unlike other programs, however, bilingual education 
adds a complex dimension to the other difficulties by introducing still an- 
other reality— teaching and evaluating in tw o languages. Cohen ( 1980) stresses 
that the greatest debates among bilingual educators center around oral lan- 
guage development m two languages and related testing. He lists several 
relevant questions. 

1 Is a child's oral language development as important as'(or morc'im- 4. 
portant than) reading development * 

2 Should oral language skills be used to identify a child's dominant 
language * 

3 Should an assessment of oral language he based on receptive language 
abilities or productive language abifities * 

4 Should reading skills development and oral language development be 
related in a program'* 

Should a program emphasize oral language development in Spanish, 
oral language development in English, or both*^ 
^» Can there be parallel oral language development in two languages? 
(Cohen. 19K(). p 36) 

It has been suggested that one of the reasons that programs, particularly 
those that are social action oriented, fail to show significant positive results 
on national or state -wide evaluation studies is th;«? inappropriate evaluation 
designs have been utili/ed in the cvaluatK^n of tli programs (Cohen, 1973, 
Weiss. 1972) Gon/ale/ (1978) states that a logical conclusion to explain 
why bilingual education has not shown the expected results is that the 
evaluation models being used are inappropriate or biased Limited existence 
and availability of appropriate instruments for measurement of language 
proliciency as well as achievement in core subject areas has resulted in wide 
variability of evaluation methods and criteria adopted by schools across the 
country, e g.. methods employed for gathering achievement data may vary ' 
drastically, not only from state to state, but also from school to school 
within the same district. Why tnen have evaluation models not been mod- 
ified to coiinlcraci these phenomena * Once again, some observations made 
m Cohen (1973) are timeljjf He points out that partially out of habit, par- 
tially due to a lack of expertise or experience with more innovative evalu- 
atK)n models, and p.irtially in response (o the federal demand for quantitative 
ev ihiation data, cvahiators continue to use the traditional behavioral objec- 
tives model in the evaluation of HSflA's innovative programs Bilingual ed- 
ucation IS no exception 

I he following section dihciisses the appropriateness and inappropriate- 
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ness of ihe ulilicarian and Che incuicionisl/ pluralist models in evaluating bi- 
lingual education programs. 



The first model discussed here is the utilitarian or as House calls i!, the 
"classical" approach (House, 1976). House dcfine.s the "classical" ap- 
proach to evaluation in the following manner: 

The student-gain-by-testing approach is based on utilitarian ethics. 
Utilitarian ethics according to Rawls (1971), stipulates that a society is 
just when its institutions are arranged so as to achieve the greatest net 
balance of satisfaction as summed over all individuals. The principle of 
utility is to maximize the net balance of satisfaction. Utilitarianism 
requires that there be a common measure or index of satisfaction in 
orde** '.hit quantitative calculations of utility can be made. In education, 
this common measure is almost always construed to be standardized 
test scores. It is the surrogate index of satisfaction (House, 1976, 
p. 76-77). 



Ostensibly, the utilitarian ethics represent the first of two concepts of justice 
examined in the context of this paper. 

According to utilitarian ethics, test scores are perceived as the index of 
good, that being the maximizing of ^he good for all students. House indicates 
that under these ethics the best educational programs are those that, of the 
available alternatives, produce the greatest gains in test scores. The means 
by which evaluation can measure this gain in test scores* is by experimental 
design, instrumentation and statistics. These procedures can effecMvely de- 
termine the **best" educational alternatives by use of logical and quantita- 
tive methodologies. 

Of particular relevance to bilingual programs and other ESEA programs 
aimed at the low-income, disadvantaged students «s the dictum that edu- 
cation must maximize satisfaction. The utilitarian ethic is not interested in 
satisfying each indi\idmd\ choice or need. Rather, it seeks to maximize the 
satisfaction of all individuals. Distribution of basic goods or test scores 
among individuals is not nearly so important as the total sum of satisfaction. 
,Since maximizing is what really counts, one person's low test scores may 
be balanced by another person's high test score. The assumption is that il 
may be perfectly just for achievement scores of upperclass students to be 
maximized and for those same students to he advanced in their social po- 
sitions — even though this arrangement puts lower-class children at a distinct 
disadvantage (House, 1976), House facetiously states that "after all, every- 
one must he free to advance his/her own good: and since what is right is 
that which maximizes the good, upper-class actions are both right and good. 
How could it be otherwise''" 

Indeed, there is a moral dilemma in that the utilitarian ethics clearly are * 
biased toward the upper-class students, while at the same time these ethics 
influence how cdHcational programs aimed at lower-class students are b'-ing 
evnluated. Utilitarian hascd evaluation mixiels demonstrate a clear tradc-ofT 
of lower-class satisfactK)ns for higher-class satisfactions. In an article wntten 
hy House (1978) entitled, 'Assumptions Underlying Evaluation Mitels," - 
he states that the systems analysis (the evaluation prtKedure used hy the 
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federal government), the behavioral objective (the evaluation procedure pro- 
posed by Tyler, 1950, Bloom, 1971, Popham, l%9, and Provus, 1973), ae- 
cisiori making (Stufflebeam, I96H) and the goal-free (Seriven, 1972) 
.approaches are all based on a utilitarian concept of jubticc. These ap- 
proaches attempt to determine the greatest "social v-orth" by maximizing 
a small number of vanables, a goal set, a. decision maker s preference, or 
v^eighing oiitCQiT^es Ihey try to arrive at a Judgment of overall social utility 
that in turn leads to niaximum satisfaction in society. Each takes a slightly 
different approach to'denu^nstrating the justice of maximizing social utility. 

'///(' I tihtanan Mtuh'l and the h.\idmitu>n of Bdim^iud Fnn;ratn\ 

An issue closely related to the measurement rf \ocial utility of educa- 
tional programs by, utilitarifkn ethics ts that the comjnon measures (stand- 
«irdi7ed achievement tests) to/Jetermine the '*good*\of prog«-'ims many 
limes favor fngher-elass students over lov/er-class students. !t has often 
been stated (Olmedo, 1977, Oakland, 1973) that testing of minority children 
has been linguistieally, ciiliurally, and ethnically^ biased To some extent, 
ihese tests have been used historically for the -explicit purpose of selecting 
some people into, and keeping others out of, social groups (Kaner, 1973). 
House H9K0) slates that these tests "may be used to legitimize ineqtalities 
in the society ** The continued use of evaluation models based on utilitarian 
ethics must be questioned by the evaluator if he is to use the standard of 
lustice to judge-them. Bilingual education, a program designed to assist 
students to achieve academically and also to adapt to mainstrearfi society, 
has been evaluated using utilitarian ethics. These ethics are in contradiction 
to the program gi>als I'he contradiction lies in the fact that bilingual edu- 
c ition programs stress 'he spee»al and individual needs of students while 
*ihc evalmitions using utiluarian ethics stress the overall needs of all individ- 
uals in "a society with a particular emphasis on the satisfaction of upper- 
c'ass needs 

///<' Intuitumtst !*lwidt\f Miulcl 

I he second concept of justice is based on mtuitionist pluralist ethics. 
I I. like utilitarian ethics, the intuitionist pluralist ethics do not have an es- 
tablished principle such a^ the principle of ' maximizing the greatest net 
balance o^ satisJaciion as summed over all >ndividuals ' (House, 1980, p. 122). 
I bus, the intuitionist pliir.ilist etbies have a multiplicity of principles by 
which judgments can be made with no explicit method or set of priority 
Miles for weighing these principles against one another While the utilitarian 
ethics might stress the gain in test scores because they will maximize the 
net h.ilan<^e of sat is fact uSn as summed over all individuals, the intuitionist ' 
pluralist ethic's would identify test scores as an hnportant hut not central 
iss-.ie lest scores might be only one of many jssues mentioned (i.e , atten- 
'dance, classroom participation, sliulent attitude and teacher attitude) that 
OtTecl sehiH)l pei form.mc'e House (1976) tieseribes this process in the fol- 
lowing manner 

By adiiutlmg the views and consequently the criteria of diverse groups, 
the new evaluation h\s anivetl at a position either of intuitionism or 
perhaps ol lelativtsnj I he pel speclives ant! demands of various groups 
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must be presented without any way of ordering or choosing among 
them. This plurality of 'first principles" Rawls calls intuitionism . . . 
One strikes a balance of what*s right primarily by intuition (House, 
19*^6, 82-83), 

The intuitionist^pluralist evaluation approaches employ subjective epis- 
temology while the utilitarian ethics rely on the objective epistemology. The 
subjectivists (i.e.. intuitionisl/ pluralist) are less interested in arriving at a 
proposition that is "true" (in the experimental, general izable sense) than 
in relating the evaluation to the particular experience of the audience for 
? the evaluation. There is an attempt to obtain valid insights within the frame 
of reference of the groups for whom they are working (House, 1976). House 
goes on to state that : « 

It is assumed that there is a gap between language and experience. 
Tacit rather than explicit knowledge is what the evaluator seeks. The 
evaluation is intentionally context-bound and findings are interpreted 
m context. Since the audience may well have a firmer grasp of the 
context, based on greater experience, the audience's interpretation of 
an event may be superior to that of the evaluator (House, 1978, 8). 

The intuitionist/pluralist will value the partici|jtation of persons directly 
involved with the educational program. Their part ijcipat ion consists of shar- 
ing with the evaluator the viewpoints and opinion^of the program. 

The evaluator will use these viewpoints and opinwns (which are multiple 
principles, criteria, and weights of the people involved in the program) to 
judge the prografn. By doing this, the evaluation is not looking for one single 
judgment of wq^th as the utilitarian models do, but rather it attempts to 
seek the worth 'tf\ terms of those most involved a.id affected by the program. 
House (1978) States that there are several evaluation models that attempt to 
follow the int^iitioni St /pluralist concept of justice. The art criticism (pro- 
posed by Eisndk", 1979), professional review (proposed by professional as- 
siKialions, e g.. Carpenter, 1970), quasi-legal iproposed by Woff, 1974), and 
the case «^tudy approaches (proposed by Stake, 1975) are all approaches 
based on an intuitionist/pluralist concept of justice. 

Justice is rationalized on the basis of diminished elitism as well as on the 
enhancement of the understanding of a particular audience concerning the 
programs. Education is seen as a craft that does make a difference m chil- 
dren's achievement scores, rather than a set of explicit, externalized ' 
techniques. * / 

sue C aw Stud\ An Intuitionist /Pluralist Approach to Bilm^ual Edmatum 

An especially piomising alternative in the evaluation of bilingual educa- 
turn programs is the case study approach. Bilingual education might best 
he served if a tu\t evaluation model is utilized that will encourage freedom 
of viewpoints afid opinions, and a multiplicity of criteria and standards by 
which to judge it The case study model would allow for the fact, that 
bilingual education has a variety of purposes. In addition; presentation of 
diverse perceptions of bilingual education is facilitated by this model. 

The literature concerning the evaluation of bilingual programs (Bissell, 
1979, Burr>. 1979. Cohen, 1980_Carrillo, 1979: Danoff, 1978; Troike, 1978; 
Shuy, 1978, /irkcl, 1978), reveals that the utilit^.-ian evaluation^models have 
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been most widely used. Perhaps the key influencing factors as to why eval- 
uators have selected thesj models has been federal and state policies con- 
cerning objective-based evaluations (Barry, 1979. Irizarry, 1978). These 
policies have affected not only bilingual education but almost every edu- 
cational program receiving federal and state monies. The traditional or be- 
havioral objectives model of evaluation is based on the assumption that all 
learning outcomes arc measureable, i.e , quantifiable. The traditional model 
emphasizes student performance, mastery ability, and aptitudes, progress 
IS measured through utilization of prespecified behavioral objectives and the 
use of standardized achievement tests The model mav also rely I,i'avily on 
pre-post test designs. Stake Je^cribes a behavioral objective or "preordi- 
nate * evaluation as follows 

Preordinate studies are more oriented to objectives, hypothesis and 
prior experience, mediated b> the abstractions of language Preordinate 
evaluators know what the> are looking for and design the study so as 
to find It (Stake. 1975. 20) 

The application of the utililiirian behavioral objectives model might well 
be appropriate^ for use with a program in which conflicting realities dp not 
exist In bihngual education, however, as in many of the academic and 
social action programs initiated in the l%Os and 1970s, consensus regarding 
program goals and fra..'iwork of measurement is nonexistent. In particular. 
Spolsky. Green & Read (1974) state that certain factors render bilingual 
education unfavorable as a candidate for evaluation by the behavioral ob- 
jectives approach, the factors are psychological, sociological, economic, 
political, religiocultural and linguistic. Other critical factors that can be 
used to argue the inappropriateness of utilitarian type models are the 
following 

1. The lack of structural and ideological uniformity at the operational level 
of the program. Although Title VII mandates an assimilationist policy, 
not all programs functi on under this ideology Studies reveal that there 
exist among programs varying degrees of emphasjs on aspects of na- 
tive language and cultural maintenance (Gonzalez, 1978, 1978a). 

2. The lack of well-defined, culturally appropriate criterion-referenced 
a rhievemcflt tests available for use in English and the child's native 
language Currently available norm-referenced standardized tests are 
culturally-biased and inappropriate with nontypical populations (01- 
medo, 1977. Oakland. 1973) 

3. The pre-post test ind control group design is frequently unrealistic and/ 
or impractical due to 

A. unava'lability of control groups 

B lack of scientific knowledge regarding the time span considered 
adequate for the visible impact of nilingual programming upon the 
child's learning (Gray. 1978). 
4 Bilingual education programs have three goals — two short-term edu- 
cational goals and one implicit long-term socioeconomic goal. The be- 
havioral objectives approach could .it tempt to evaluate only the 
educational goals The long-term social change aim of the program 
would be Ignored. Specifically, the emphasis of the behavioral ap- 
proach IS on quantitative, achievement on en ted data, social effects of 
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a program are not considered, e.g., ihe model lacks sensiCivicy Co 
policical or social issues. 

The AIR reporc— r//<' Exaluatum of the Impiut of the ESEA Title VII 
Spanish I Ent^lish Bilingual Edimition Proi*ram\ (DanorT, 1978) — represenis 
a classic example of problems thai may develop when a Craditional behav- 
ioral objectives design is used to evaluate a social change program. The 
evaluation was conducted by the American Institutes for Research (AIR), 
a firm in Palo Alto, California. Initiated in 1975 and mandated for comple- 
tion by November 30, 1977, the study was designed to include bilingual 
education programs for Spanish-speaking, Native-American, Indo-Euro- 
pean, Asian and Pacific language groups. Exemplary programs were iden- 
tified. The study involved thirty-eight projects in eleven elates and tested 
a total of 7,700 students, all ranging from second to sixth grades. 

Following a precedent set by previous federal evaluatioBSvJhc AIR eval- 
uation was based on a behavioral objectives evaluation design, io this case, 
the behavioral objectives design dictated use of certain procedures and as- 
sumptions that were simply not appropriate for bilingual programs. Specific 
difficulties encountered were: 

1 . I he design relifl^ heavily on the control ^roup approach. Problems 
arose when no control group was available— as in Montana or Idaho, 
for example. A close reading of the report reveals that control groups 
are either missing or are made up of inappropriate subjects. 

2. Achievement tests used were standardized tests in English and in 
Spanish. Both presented problems of cultural irrelevancy and bias. 
The English test wa^ normed for use with Anglo-Saxon, white, middle- 
class children and the Spanish test was an unaltered version of a 
Puerto Rican lest that had been originally developed for use with Puerto 
Rican children on the island of Puerto Rico. 

3. Each subject (child) was tested twice within a five month period. It 
was expected that a behavioral change would have occurred within 
this short period of time. This notion of pre-post testing is built into 
the design of the behavioral objectives evaluation model and has tra- 
ditionally been used in educational -:chi/vement testing. In cross-cul- 
tural educational research, however, (here exists little information that 
might val'date any expectation of change in this or any other time 
period. 

4 Throughout the rvaluation AIR wrongly assumed concensus of goals 
and objectives of all nation-wide bilingual programs. This led to the 
collection of what appeared to be a great deal of contradictory data 
with respect to program aims, and ultimately contnbuted heavily to 
\\K\ inability to identify a good program versus a bad one (Gray, 
1978). 

Ultimately, the findings of the AIR report suggested that bilingual pro- 
grams do not appear to have a significant impact on student achievement. 
In reference to the report. Gray states: 

One IS unable to decide to what extent the inadequacies of hilingua* 
education are an iirtifact of measurement error, evidence in inherent 
limitations in production pt)ssibiht.'es, a result of implemenfafitin prob- 
lems, the result of slippage between treatment and goals, or the product 
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of premature assessment In short, the sttidv does not permit us to 
generalize from the past experienceji^th Title VII or even to specify 
the nature of the problems in theoretically fruitful terms (Gray. 1978). 

The AIR studv avoids the reality that bilingual programs develop an J 
exist in districts that difTer markedlv in Terms of variability of linguistic 
needs, demographics, availahilitv of \% ell-trained teachers, adequate curri- 
cula, district commitment, and level of politicization of communities. As a 
result of this, the report fails to distinguish the effects of goinl projects and 
ue.ik projects and tre;;ts bilingual programs as an undifferentiated uniform 
whole. 

One might speculate that some of the major problems that the evaluation 
encountered, either in its operational stages or at the time of data interpre- 
tation, might have been avoided if a more flexible design had been utilized. 
In the history of evaluatKm the .AIR study will remain an afTirmation of an 
observation on the state of the art made by Cohen in 1973" 

. . while new programs seek to bring about p^ilitical and siKial change, 
evaluators generally approach them as though they were \UituUird ef- 
torts to produce change (Cohen. 1973). 

If indeed, as Stufflebeam ( 1968) claims, the **aim of evaluatKin is truly to 
provide inftirmation for better decisnm making at all levels of education.** 
It would seem that one of the prim;iry concerns would be that the evaluation 
audience he given a valid picture of what giH's on in the program. Sound 
decisftiis cannot be maJe jsing inappropriate or distorted data. Evaluation 
moi'els hascd on the utilitarian concept of justice have not proven empiri- 
calU appropriate for use with social action programs such as bilingual ed> 
u • g.. AIR. The utilitanan tendency to ask. ** Which bilingual cdu- 

c *ram will best serve all Spanish-speaking children in the U.S. '** 

* r the assumption that •"K'icty can and should measure he max- 

i: < .actKm or the 'one Iv *t** bilingual education pu)gram s proven 

en v through tes! scores, in view* of the limitations of the behavioral 

obj ,^ii.. model in evaluating bilingual education programs, one might spec- 
ul .te whether the federal or state governments, i.e.. the evaluation audience, 
have cxcr received a realistic or valid portrayal of such programs. The vast 
majority of evaluations conducted of bilingual education programs are 
'worthies'- " according to Troike (I978i. Indeed, according to Zappcrt and 
(*ru/ ( I /77). 97 percent of the evaluation and research studies they surveyed 
were of little help in better ^understanding this type of program. Apple *s 
(1979) comment on current evaluation shortcomings may well have been 
directed at bilingual education He sta.es that. 

1. A great m.iny of our evaluatK>n efforts are often misguided because 
they see schools as discrete institutions isolated from social and eco- 
nomic forces, ideologies, and values 

2. (iiven the input output methodologies we usually employ^ -ind the 
aforementioned lack of siKiocconomic sophistication, we shall con- 
tinue having a good deal of difficulty understanding how and why 
students actually respt>nd to these efforts (Apple. 1979. p. I). 

It IS difficult to reconcile the fact that most evaluations of bilingual edu- 
caUon pr4igrams have been based on utilitarian ethics It would appear that 
these evaluations have been neither true nor just. At this time it is difficult 
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lo determine if bilingual education has benefited in any respect from this 
type of evaluation. 

House (1976) has observed that the persistent use of traditional evaluation 
models stems from the fact thai utilitarianism most closely reflects official 
gov'crnment philosophy. However, political legitimization and sanction of a 
philosophy docs not, in the case of bilingual education, preclude a just 
evaluation. Justice for most people does not necessarily represent any sin- 
gular principle, but rather is comprised of a heterogeneity of principles 
applied intuitively from situation to situation. Judgment and interpretations 
regarding justice are thus based on a combination of intuition and past 
experience. 

This type of intuitive judgment about programs is what Stake (1975) views 
as an appropriate tool in evaluating programs. The authors of this paper 
would like to suggest that utilizing the Stake (1975) responsive approach 
may be helpful in evaluating bilingual education programs. The aim of this 
approach is to facilitate and improve audience understanding of the pro- 
gram. This is achieved by communicating to the audience as complete a 
portrayal as p«jssibic of the program as it is perceived by those persons 
most invc!vci and most affected. Stake (1975, p. 5) states that, ''if we are 
to help them (the evaluation audience) understand social problems and so- 
cial programs, we must perceive and communicate in a way that accom- 
modates their present understanding.** 

The flexibility and the versatility of the philosophies and procedures of 
this model contrast markedly with the strict utilitarian model. The intui- 
iionist/ pluralist model attempts to arrive at understanding rather than at 
providing explanation or validation of prcspecified theories. Stake describes 
his model as follows: 

1. It orients more directly to program activities than program interest, 

2. it responds to audience requirements for information, and 

3. the different value-perspectives are referred to in reporting the success 
and failure of the program (Stake, 1975, p. 8). 

According to Stake (1975), case studies stress the complex, holistic, and 
multiple variables that affect the programs. A case study for example, would 
be sensitive to the socioeconomic goals of the bilingual education programs 
as well as the academic goals. Methods of data collection utilized in this 
approach differ emphatically from those employed in the behavioral objec- 
tives model. In the traditional approach data are collected through the use 
of standardized test measures; the responsive model, however, gathers data 
chiefly through interviewing, observations, questionnaires and suiveys. The 
exact purpi>se of the responsive evaluation is negotiated with the evaluation 
audience. Stake describes the evaluation of a program as follows: 

To do a responsive evaluation, the evalnator conceives of a plan of 
observations and negotiations. He arranges for various persons to ob- 
serve the program, and with their help prepares brief narratives, poi- 
trayals, product displays, graphs, etc. He finds out what is of value lo 
his audience, and gathers expressions of worth from various individuals 
whose points of view differ. Of course he checks the quality of his 
records, he gets program personnel to react to the accuracy of his 
portrayals: and audience members to the relevance of his findings (Stake, 
1975a, p. 14) 
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While the traditional approach dictates presentation of quantified data in 
formal written reports, the presenfUion of the responsive evaluation might 
assume a variety of forms, e.g.. written reports, simulated program inter- 
actions, films, i< ped activities, etc. The aim of the presentation is to increase 
audience understanding of what is really going on in the program. It should 
be made clear that Stake (1975) expands the definition of "audience ' to 
include all persons who have an interest in the program being evaluated. 

In the responsive evaluation, the evaluator is most interested in observing 
the program, gathering judgments, and learning the critical issues and con- 
cerns about the program from those most involved. The evaluator gathers 
information through more naturalistic processes, and generally attempts to 
learn about a program through his/her close association with it. The intent 
is to describe one relatively discrete situation rather than to numerically 
analyze the aggregate of *^ituations. The emphasis is on the devei. pment of 
a rich, meaningful description that will give the reader a vicarious under- 
standing of the program. In the following table Stake illustrates the differ- 
ence in time devoted lo evaluative activities by traditional and responsive 
evaluator s: 

EVALUATOR .ACTIVITIES* 





Prcorduuili' 


Ri'sponsi\i 


Identifying issues, goals 


10^; 




Prepjurmg instruments 


30^; 


\y'f 


Observing the program 




w< 


Administering tests, etc. 






Gathering judgments 




\y} 


Learning client needs, etc 




y} 


Processing formal data 




y} 


Preparing informal reports 






Preparing formal reports 








(Stake. 1975, 


p. 13) 



'Stake. R.E. 'Program Evaluation Particularly Responsive Evaluation" 
Oif asumal Fapvr Kalamazoo. Ml: Western Michigan University. 
November, 1975. 



The breakdown of the time devoted to the various activities demonstrates 
that the responsive evaluator places an emphasis on getting to know the 
program and then relating his perception m a meaningful manner to the 
audience. It is hoped that by engaging in these types of activities, the re- 
sponsive evaluator will learn both the favorable as well as the unfavorable 
aspects of the program. 

Because of his close association with the program, the evaluator has the 
advantage of being able to inspect the fit between his/her description of the 
program and the actual program itself. In addition, he is able to obtain 
feedback from the varied audiences as they compare the evaluation findings 
with their own experience with the program (House, 1977). House perceives 
the audience s role in evaluation as that of validating the evaluation data, 
and of assuming an active role in interpretation of findings. Thus, the eval- 
uator does not produce a single judgment of a program: rather the audience 
variably interprets the evaluation from his/her own values and perceptions. 
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Since all significant viewpoints have the opportunity to be expressed in the 
evaluation, the evaluation is not inherently biased toward any one group. 

As It was pointed out earlier in this paper, (he utilitarian approach, e.g., 
the traditional approach, does not permit portrayal of opinion by different 
groups. However, the intuitionist/pluralist approach (such as the Slake model) 
gives voice to the opinions of different groups concerning the worth of the 
program. In using Stake's model, evaluation findings will not be worthless. 
Rather the evaluative findings will have an effect because they will have 
been collected and validated for a particular audience. Since an evaluator 
collects data that are cntical for his/her particular audience, the data will 
be useful in making decisions about the program. With the inclusion of 
responsive descriptions within the iniuitionist pluralist framework, deci- 
sions concerning bilingual education programs will be more likely to con- 
tnbute to program effectiveness. Decision making will not rely cn a monolithic 
data base produced by utilitarian traditional evaluations, but rather will rely 
on data that refteci the perceptions of those persons most affected by bilin- 
gual education. 
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CONTEXT-SENSITIVE EVALUAHON TECHNOLOGY 
^ IN BILINGUAL EDUCATION'' 

tr\ \ Dennis C. Sims 

' Alto Sdl Enterprises, Palo Alto 

EVALUATION IN NON-STANDARDIZED CONTEXTS 

In the late 1970s and early 1980$ there was a proliferation of innovations 
in organization structures and processes. These changes rolled across cor 
' porations, nonprofit oi;ganizations, and educational institutions. They re- 

verberated in patterns of music, dress and social interaction, across class, 
sex and ethnic boundaries. 

These broad and powerful changes constituted a tidal wave against which 
we attempt to evaluate innovations in educational practice. When people at 
every level of our social life are experimenting with new sex roles, new 
ethnic and class communication patterns, it is useful to inquire if bilingual* 
education is part of a^ broader sociocultural change process that has brought 
Japanese-implemented quality control circles into General Motors and U. 
S. Steel, has inspired workshops on sexual harassment in thousands of 
educational and corporate enterprises, and enormously increased employee 
expectations, student and parent participation, along with a host of admin- 
istrative changes and a variety of factors operating in the evaluation setting. 

Whether or not one considers bilingual education as another instance of 
this proliferating variety, the assumption of this paper is that the bilingual 
programs themselves are operating in institutional settings with great vari- 
ation in philosophy, resources, organization and constituents. For example, 
in constituency alone these programs must respond to students, parents, 
political groups, teachers and aiJes with different goals derived from some- 
times complementary and often contradictory class and cultural perspectives. 
^ This variety is especially significant for the paradigm underlying the eval- 

sO uation process. A standardized questionnaire administered under controlled 
' conditions to carefully ^elected samples makes fewer assumptions about the 
oj essential equivalence of the setring context than, for example, an SAT or an 
o I'Q- tesk. But all make the assumption that the standardized stimuli will 
, assess participants who will perceive the stimuli similarly, relate the eval- 
uator s categories to common objectives being attained through agreed upon 
means with similar implications for the respondents. 

What are the implications f^r evaluation of enormous contextual variety? 
One implication is that instruments that ignore disagreements in programs 
about goals and mtans (objectives, curricula and instructional techniques) 
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will force responses in categones that respondents do not nfccessarily regard 
as significant. That is. respondents may dutifully rate on a scale from one 
to ten the efficiency or effectiveness of a program on some evaluator-chosen 
dimension, while cursing "these idiotic questionnaires * under their breath. 

Instruments that work well io settings where conflict is a technical dis- 
agreement over efficiency in reaching agreed-upon goals, means, and mea- , 
surement of success, may not be appropriate for settings where conflict 
rages over questions of the -)rogram*s existence, goals, means and mea- 
surement of success. Indeed, many of os can probably recount programs 
in w hich the proclaimed goajs of the organization were merely pro forma 
compromises for the sake of funding, gaining temporary assent of a pow- 
erful political group or idealistic aspirations Educators can recall funded 
proposals with goals and activities perceiv^ to be irrelevant to the day-to- 
oay practice and problems of the staff implementing that program. 

Thus, another i.nplication for evaluation is that programs that are osten- ^ 
sibly interchangeable implementations of a common legislative mient, dis- 
trict strategy, or statewide effort, are in practice entirely different creatures 
with different environments, problems and resouces. Most importantly, they 
are-radically different in their self-perception of what works and does not 
, work in their ^giplementatjon. Under these circumstances, a major advan- 
tage and disadvantage of formative evaluation is to clarify which perceptions 
of goah, and means the staff have in common and which they do not Greater 
clarity, of course, may not lead to greater cooperation, sometimes more 
understanding mav make the conflict Wjorse. (This possibility is wisely con- 
sidered with one's client in advance of the evaluation ) 

"The Way is not the true wav." 



THE SIMS IMAGE BASED ORGANIZATIONAL MODEL 
(StBOM) 

A context-sensitive approach cannot be rigidly tied to an instrument re- 
peated as carefully as possible in setting after setting with minimum varia-" 
tion. Context-sensitive evaluation must include both standardization for the 
sake of comparability, and many oppori unities for the variance of the setting 
to register Such m approach must provide a specific type of qualitative 
data, information that answers the question. What is the significance of the 
experience these pacUgipants have in their program'^ Our objective is to 
provide feedback on their perceptions, their interactive process and their 
organization with respect to their environment so that they can assess their 
problems and resources. 

Thcj^evaluation results can become a new step in organ zational devel- 
opmenliind problem-solving The need for standardization for comparabil- 
ity and the need to be open to the influence of the setting and participant 
perception requires multiple approaches to the data in combination w'th a 
systematic projective measure 

I his paper focuses on a particular tech iique for eliciting participant per- 
ceptions, a technique that is |ust one element m the mode'< for evaluating a 
program With this technique we seek to understand the ecology of the 
program, the system of the particjpant-m-orgam/ation The data obtained 
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with this technique yields an evaluation that s^esses different aspects of* a 
program depending on what themes are •reinforced in the setting. While 
provocative questions«.may stimulate interesting projective responses and 
discussants may volunteer analyses of their metaphors that reveal unsus- 
pected variables in their setting, we are primarily concerned with how the 
system as a whole fits together. The content produced by Aarticipanis, the 
process by which they interact with each, other anu the context in whiph 
these events ov^cur together determine the'^significancc of a particular theme 
in the organization 

QualiUitiii' DaUnis an Atumpt at " Mvatuniijid" Euilttatum 

One of the difficulties of standardized, "objectively administered** in- 
struments IS the puzzlement of the participants when'^e data is fed back. 
"What,*** they ask,' "does this lowet achievement of t^e fourth graders in 
section B really mean about our program* ** The problem of determining 
real meaning from information such av "A majority responded with selec- 
tion X in evaluating this program,** i^ a problem of translating from X back 
to the everyday categories in which the program operates in the minds of 
Its participants To them, anything else is unreal The reason a problem 
exists' at all is traceable to the attempt in.gathepng quantitative datS to 
reduce the idiosyncracies of the moment in favor of standardized scales or 
dimensions Beyond the problem of forcing responses mto an inappropriate 
mold (See Patton: 198.0, 6^-67). (hi*^ creates the problem of how the stand- 
ardized comparative results becomp translated back into the idiosyncratic 
perceptions of those who have been statistically lumped together. 

In confronting the problem of generatjrtg useful results 4o 4he practitioner, 
the manager i>f a firm, an administrator of a program or a teacher m an 
educational setting, we confront the problem of how to collect idiosyncnitic 
data in a useful way that takes' less time than a standard eihnography and 
can be use^ in a form readily understandable to the participants. What we 
want is a method of collecting the peiceptions revealing the system of re- 
lationships among the participants and between the participants as an or- 
ganized collectivity and their (its) environment. It is the systematic nature 
of the evakuition that allows for comparability , among participants and al 
lows for the intrusion of environmental factors. We want not only idiosyn- 
cratic perceptions, but also a means of organizing these perceptions that 
describe the system of problems and resources 'hat ih. ^participants perceive 
in their environment On the way to this structured discovery, observations 
provide data on their style and their manner of interacting with each other 
through their discussion of their responses. When they finish the evaluation 
they should be able to describe not only their perceptions but also areas of 
agreement and disagreement nroblem and resource areas and, sometimes, 
how their own process strengthens or weakens achievement of their 
objectives. 

I Participants do not necessiirily share a common understanding of their 
experience Furthermore, an evaliiator will only in the rarest of cases 
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select dimensions that participants themselves would use to describe 
their experience. 

2 Participants havt a great deal of useful information that is not con- 
sciously orga^d. Much of the potential usefulness of this informa- 
tion IS likely fi^e underplayed by tfie participants who have neither 
the time nor inclination to pursue the connections among different 
relationships in their organization, their behavior, their problems and 

' tljeir resources. The utility of this information is further reduced by 
Its right-brained, holistic nature. It is very difficult lo retrieve intuitive 
insights in response to direct, problem-focused questions, even if they 
are of an open-ended construction. Participants are much more likely 
to have an * Ah. Ha^ ' experience in a play-oriented setting than in a 
serious, ' answer-this-question * format. While we cannot provide each 
participant a hot tub and a relaxed away-f|^om-it-all setting, we can 
improve upon the format ^tell me what you like/don't like about X in 
/ ' the four by five space that follows.** ^ - 

3 Finally, some of the participants* potentially useful information is or- 
ganized under Categories that either do not fit standard evaluation di- 
mensions, are deemed irrelevant by either their culture or by the 
evaluator s culture or are simply not defined as problems. Thus, when 
asked to freely comment upon their program, participants may not 
supply significant data about their setting for, to them,some very good 
reasons. The best reason of all, of course, is :hat some obvious'feiiture 

«^ <>f ihe environment is so familiar to them that they think it is known 

to everyi»ne. Thus a program that perceived itself as a dumping ground 
foi everyone else's pioblems might simply neglect all the perceptions 
they have of this situation under the assumption that this is one of the 
% organizational **givens.** They might also neglect to consider the many 
" ways these perceptions are transmitted to tf^eir clients br students ' 

INITIAL VISIT AND DATA GATHERING 

This V isit to the site to arrange the metaphor-generating session \^ much 
more than a courtesy call The first face-to-face contact W"\\ the staff and 
the first introduction to the sefiing is an invaluable opptirtunity to gather 
information that may be of enormous value in later analyses of the 
metaphois.* ^ 



•Giniextual cvaludtion entails an inevitahle tension heiween " subjective " and "-^h- 
jcctive' elements la order to understand the necessiiv for this tension and the ne- 
cessity for choice in reconciling alternatives, it is helpful to understand contextual 
evaluation and qualitative ev-iluation as a pattern recognition process (Bongard. 1970) 
Ail pattern recognition processes involve matching between some perceived stimuli 
and a subjectively generated hm, rule or an ordered set E-ivaluators using the pro- 
cesses discussed in this p:iper vviM oe seeking to'generate a rule that "explains" 
regularities m the field Fhey seek lo vveave a tapestry that is similar to ih;U «vhich 
would be wmen by others using thre,ids perceived to be different in hue and shade 
but similar enough in pattern lo be recogni/ed as coordinated wilh each other 
I here is an undeniable ekmeni of choice in the organization and presentation of 
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There are as many different ways of" gathering data in the in»jal visit as 
there ure evaluators. This enterprise can vary from the exhaustively con- 
scious and cognitively -directed survey to the feightened awareness, not- 
consciously-directed observation. For the beginner it is useful toexperiment 
with different approaches. For data on the setting, an ethnographic check 
list can^e helpful, for data on intet action, any of the sources on nonverbal 
interaction, language and scripts or mterview data are useful. There are 
risks at either end of the continuum One can become so bogged down in 
the details of mechanically filling m items on a checklist that one loses all 
perspective on the systemic nature of the setting Opposite dangers arise 
from becomng so impressed by certain features of the setting, e.g.. a pow- \ 
erful or charmmg director, that one overlooks details that point m a contrary ^ 
direction to the public relations campaign ** 

Whatever one s personal style, there arc certain areas worth cons dermg 
in any visit such as the density of the setting, the abundance or lack of 
resDurces. presence or. especially, absence of identifying symbols of the 
program or group one is evaluating In this effort v^e are attempting to assess 
the Significance of the organizational context, the setting, style of interac- 
tion, residue from previous events (history), self-perception, and expecta- 
tions of the future Sometimes there are one or two events that hjve had 
such an overwhelming effect upon the participants that they volu )teer their 
own metaphors For example, a funding cutback in one program striving to 
achieve legitimacy m its institutional setting, had participants* nodding \ 
agreement while i>ne •>f them described their program as an orphan awaiting 
execution in .i year I hesc spontaneous, self-descriptive metaphors will 



data '\n the CjcnLiIi pN>LhologiNts have sho>An, figure and ground ai hjcctively 
organized even with viNual perceptions, not to mention the less venfiat'ic units and 
other culturallv inHiienced moJe« of reaLthtg to social information. Likewise, there 

ire independent! V verifiable events, statements of participants, shared beliefs, eco- 
nomy factors, phvsical sett ^gs e^c . v^hich participants take into account, magnify 
or Ignore The evaluator must confront the tension between i^hat she selects to be 
important what partiLipants indiLate to he important and the explanali>ry value of 
these constructs for understanding .in organization 

An additional dithcult> is that this contextual informatKin. especially infoiTtiation 
trom participants on organizational functioning, is not an Aristotelian category in 

vhich A mutuallv excludes H (Gunther. I%2) Fven as participants are assessing 
their organization, their assessments will be changing— an outcome accelen by 
teeUhack trom others on their metaphi>rs. judgments nf efficacy and efficiency and 
movement towards consensus or divergence in dissensus The evaluation is similar 
to the fleiscnherg cfTeLt in that the more information and energy used to link formerly 
isolated parliLipant LOgnitions. the more the system will hkeiv change from the initial 
state Ihus not only must the evaluation confront the choice of which set of occur- 
rences deserve emphasis as constituting the mam pattern*, but it must also recognize 
the extern to which involvement in the evaluation priKCss becomes organizational 
development , 

**As part of wTipression management we assume all piogranis will aUempt lo man- 
ufacture certain perceptions m the mind of the evaluator and to a greater or lesser 
extent attempt \o iflnence the fin.J i>utcome I hesc procedures can range from 
generous hospitalilv to attempts to stack the sample ot respondents 
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often be produced as participants relate crucial events in their program's 
history (Wilkins: 1978) They dxt valuable hints on the nature of the script, 
an underlying perception together with an organized behavior repeating 
similar problems throughout the program's functioning. Sometimes these 
scripts and decision-making styles will be revealed through experiential de- 
scriptions such as "we are always fighting fires/' or "we just keep right on 
growing anu growing " (Berne; 1972, Stciner; 1976) 

These initial conversations should be used not just to gather content in- 
formation but also to sensitize the evaluator to the participants' quality of 
life and their irxpcriencc in their program. In a more technical sense, what 
we are seeking is the method by which the participants structure their soc-ol 
order and maintain it (Psathas, 1980, Bcrger & Luckman; I960, Holzncr: 
l%8). The metaphor-generating process will be an additional tool for allow- 
ing members to describe resources and problems they perceive in their 
environment: however, the cvaluator's understanding of these metaphors 
will be greatly enhanced to the extent that the evaluaior sensitizes her 
awareness of the operating environment and the self-descriptors of the 
program , 
The Janus nature of the initial visit lies in its hioking to the present process 
(including participant selected perceptions of their history) in order to peer 
into the organizational future. Our theoretical position is that social reality 
IS an arbitrary construction: the present process will determine the kind^ of 
siKial communication and the perceived problems and resources the orga- 
nization has in the future Our initial visit looks for clues informing us of 
the process these participants use to organise and make sense of their social 
environment. We assume some continuity between the kind of post-hoc 
explanations (that a group offered in the pasl, is offering in the present and 
will offer in the future. A program that describes itself as a "dumping ground 
for others problems' has different processes for scheduling' demands on 
Its resources, making decisions about priorities and reacting to events as 
compared to a program that describes itself as the equivalent of a "self- 
mude m-i. ' These organizational myths arc often afteMhe-fact explana- 
tions of events rather than guiding ideology for events in process: nonethe- 
less, the types of stories participants tell about their organization will help 
the sensitive evaluator to guide discussion of the metaphors they will gen- 
erate in the next stage of inquiry.* 



THE^SE^OF METAPHOR- WHAT IS A YELLOW RIBBON 

Is a yellow ribbon a sign of cowardice ' A symbol of ren. ^al and revi- 
taSzation > A secular symbol'^ A religious syn^'ool ' If thousands of them are 
placed in a few days around trees and poks throughout a nation, what docs 
this nean ' 

Metaphor has been used as part of oral culture for centuries. It can 
function as a teaching tool and. as Dav d McClelland (l%l) illustrated, 
stones can teach a great deal more than their surface content might oth- 



•For a g(H)d discussion of the post-hiK nature of social explanation see Garfinklc 
( l%7) For a very goixl illustratKin of how to use organizational stones to invotigatc 
organ izatKvnal climate and mjinagemenl behavior see Wilkins (1978) 
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eivMsc irnpK Melaphor i also be a \*a\ ot Icgiimi/mg parlicular roles, 
explaining by analogy, ihe conlradiclions and confusii«ns of recent events 
Thus met*,phor can selectively emphasize continuity letweon the past and 
the present and maintain the social order .As a right- trained activ ity, syn- 
thesizing, sometimes with "hidden * meanings, ambi^.ivius roles, and dis- 
parate events, the same met*'.phor can be used to appeai lo Jiflerent social 
groups— tf.ichmg them their propei place, appropriat*' beha* lor in what 
might otherwise be an ambiguous oi stressful situation. Cut if a metaphor 
can be used to maintain and control perceptions of events, it also could be 
Used to change perceptions and. thereby, social roles and behaviors. 

As more experience is gained in the use of metaphor, we learn not only 
of lis diagnostic or evaluative potential, but also of its potential for accel- 
erating ch«uige As revolution tries have demonstrated, displacement of the 
old myth with one legitmii/ing new self-concepts can release powerful Svicial 
forces (Wallace I95fi) 

I hi \ti'iuphi>r m SIHOM 

SIBOM s use of metaphor takes advantage of f h the metaphor s pro- 
jective priiperties, (2) its synthesizing function (3) its generality, i.e.. its 
remoteness from specific problems. Fach of these properties enables par- 
ticipants to discuss then context with greater freedom than they would 
under direct questioning To these properties of metaphor we add the au- 
vaniatie of directed questions to guide participants to areas of interest such 
as relai.^^nships K'tween organization and environment, between self and 
environment, decision processes, communication process, problems and 
resources 

As a projective technique, asking participants to think of an animal (or 
olher symboli that resembles their project is a sufficiently ambiguous re- 
quest to require a search of their experience for a significant analog. Given 
the thousands of species to select from, participants seek to structure their 
search around their experience in their terms — within the context of their 
program as they know it This certainly avoids the problem of eliciting 
responses to evaluator categories that are incongruent nith the respondent s 
world view It dues not necess*irily avoid attempts to supply responses that 
participants think the evaluator \vants to or should want to hear Cross- 
pitrticipant discussion of responses can help with this problem at a later 



As a synthesizing function a metaphor may have its most powerful effect 
in pulling together information for respondents, which they recall as isolated 
units not normally linked in their thinking A metaphor s ability to compress 
a great deal of peripheral, intuitive and emotional content into one symbol 
can enable a participant to display concerns in a symbolic form that can be 
discussed and analyzed afterwards A respondent might not be able to work 
iliis pri>cess in reverse. (At least some respondents report that it is much 
easier to generate a symbol that transmits a great deal of information, than 
to take bits and pieces and build up a collage into a unified symbol .Spec- 
ulation about this difficulty is probably worth pursuing although of unknown 
value as of this \vriting ) 

Ihe ueneralily of a metaphor reinforces the value of the synthesizing 
function fty allowing participants to communicate in areas where they oth- 
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crui>c might led inhibited. A> a b\ -product, problem-solving b\ analogy 
i> a vsl'c context for identify ing general concerns that would i»theruise re- 
quire either acknowledgement of one's personal contribution to maintaining 
a problem or questioning the behav lor of high status mdiv iduals in the group, 
\ or exaniple. live independent programs that uere formally identical but 
located in different institutions, uere visited on dillercnt dates v^ith no 
communica;Kin among groups betueen the visits. These groups prtnluced 
metaphors by three project directors as a chameleon and two as a rhinoc- 
eros The three uere reported h third parties to be quite successful in 
reaching their objectives, tuo vveiw' reported to have achieved their objec- 
tives with an involved minority of the target population uhile being the 
center of a great de il of conflict and controversy The strategies for achiev- 
ipg program objectives described by the metaphor generators \*ere appro- 
priate to popular images of the t\%o animals On the face of it. a program 
director might be much more inclined to identify the program as a rhinoc- 
eros than to state. " \ decided uptin m> objectives and determined that I had 
sutVicient resources to simply overrun any obstacles in my path " 

The generality of a metaphor also facilitates consideration of highly emo- 
tional issues The tendency in organisational meetings is to avoid diflicult 
and ill'detined concerns especially if they are "emotional' rather than "ra- 
tional issues. P.irt ot this avoidance comes paradoxically from efforts to 
produce more el^icient meetings. There is an implicit trend in the left-brain 
oriented meeting to emphasise output P.irticipants arrive v.\ih their minds 
cluttered with short-term problems they worked on in the office around 
the corner F illed with day-to-day or hour-by-hour problems they confront 
.1 preset agenda for a dehned time period. If several "sensitive ' issues have 
been unsuccessfully raised in past meetings, the organisational culture stig- 
matizes certain topics as a "waste of time ** Under these conditions who 
wants to risk thrashing ;u'ound ambiguous concerns which are not thoroughly 
thiMight through and are not on the formal agenda? Over time, certain long 
run problems will be ignored by the organization. Particu'Tly susceptible 
are those issues which affect the internal balance of power, are a danger to 
the current budget of .m agency having the concern, or that contradict 
organizational assumptions about its environment which, on the surface, 
seem to be working By combining the ptiwer of metaphor, analogical think- 
ing and organi/ation-environment exploration. SI BOM enables the con- 
frontation of issues which would normally be suppressed. 

One result ot redundant communication with a general analogy is that the 
participant may discover meanings or associations that were previously un- 
siispecled I he fact that organizations and their environments are system- 
atic. <iJ I y related can be turned to an advantage in the evaluation by deliberately 
designing probes of diOerent relationships in the participant metaphors, 
flow this IS done ilepends on (he focus of the evaluation, the clues provided 
in initial entry, the manner m which participants are responding to questions 
iliiring the metaphor generation process and other assessments. For exam- 
ple, if the ohiectivc ol the evaluatH)n is to : ^sess the extent to which par- 
tic :p.ints .ire achieving their personal goals in the program, a series of 
questions can be directed at qualities ol (he program metaphor as compared 
with qualities ol a sell-me(aphor Ihiis. given a program fantasized as one 
type ol animal and the sell as anolher, the participant can be asked to 
generate chanic ten sties of each animal, to de«^cribe problems and oppt>r- 
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tunities each sees in iheir relationship and !o have a Ji ilog between the t^^o 
mctaphoncai animals discussing changes desired in their relationship and 
discussing what each wouid give up in order to achieve these changes 

If the objective of the evalualK^n is to assess the organizational level, i.e.. 
relatwnship between this pri>gram and the larger organization or the local 
environment, specific questions can explore metaphors of environmental 
features, qualities of the ecology, e.g supportive-hostile rich-lean, dense- 
isolated or other dimensions that participants generate. (Generally we avoid 
suggesting dimensions to the participants but ask them to describe qualities 
of the environment in v%hich their program animal survives and grows, 
problems and resources available in this process.) 

It IS possible to explore several difTcrent levels of interactKin in the same 
evaluation. The more levels are added, the more cognttively complex is the 
nictaphor and the longer the priKess takes How this trade-off between the 
benefits of a wider range versus the cost in complexity an«* time is resolved 
depends on the skills of the participants, their stake and interest in the 
outcome, the group leadership skills of the evaluator and tlie environmental 
press Where the evaluation is part of an organizational development and 
problem-solving workshop. pt)rtions of the metaphor can be utilized as in- 
troductions to ditTerent sessions such as team- building, problem-solving and 
design of action plans With students evaluating their school program, a 4Mie 
and a half ti> two hour session focusing on one level seems to work best. 

St'UtUfii: thi hMihiath-n (inmp 

Although the metaphor-generating group can be of any si/e. inten- 
sive discussion of the metaphors should be conducted with a group of about 
five or SIX persons — depending on the verbal skills of the participants and 
the aminint of time available The selectwn priKess should avoid any known 
biases in the populathin. e.g . selecting all new personnel or ncH students 
or omitting certain ethnic groups Ideally a siratilied random sample is 
desirable, however, as a practical matter, for an evaluator operating in an 
tintamiliar setting for a short time periiHJ. it is not very difTicull for some of 
the randomly selected participants :o be selected out by personnel who 
inform the evaluator that the selectees are absent or otherwise unavailable. 

The result of a stacking attempt is often p.iradoxically perverse. If the 
program <>ucceeds m seeding the group with one or two distinctly deviant 
advocatv**.. iheir positive responses m the group will fail to be supported b> 
others while general agreement on negative factors in the program may 
leceive even the advocates' support The result is that genuine ptisitive 
trends in the program may be discouated or may not be mentioned in the 
discussion at all Responding to this situation by citking for behaviors or 
recent examples i»l positive features of the program will often disclose per* 
ceptmns that wi're muted in a general negative trend (the reverse is also 
true) 

f rom the sv stems perspective we are not surprised that the same prinress 
cm be the source M buth piisitivc and negative evaluathins of :he program 
Ihe «idage. A chain is as strong as its weakest link." might be stated as 
A svstcm IS likely tti have its greatest influence and most perniCKius effect 
in the same siibsvstem ' l-or example, a program criticized for being un- 
supportive o\ students, lacking direction and ignoring student viewpiiints 
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\%«is also praised for hcing open-ended in achievei. ent. encouraging inde- 
pendence and preparing students well for their occupational environments. 
The same staff behaMor*- contributed W both assessments. The staff would 
assign complex tasks uithoui detailed explanations and expect students to 
accomplish them Neu stuiknts would find this practice ver> disconcertmg, 
experienced students found ua\s of getting answers to problems in the task. 
(Her time, students who survived learn**d bi>th how to deal with frustration 
and how to solve problems on their own. Obviously, stacking the evaluation 
wi«h a preponderance of either new or experienced students would mute 
the counter-theme An evaluator who consistently asks what are the defects 
of this alleged virtue or. ctmtrarilv. what are' the virtures of the process 
producing these alleged complaints, not onK can compensate for imbalance 
in the selection process but also can considerably improve the power of the 
feedback 



I he \fi t.iphor ('nncrutini: Pnucw 

Ihe intention in SI BOM is to invite the participants to generate an anal 
ogv to their program and its functioning B> combining the ambiguity of 
one stimulus with a set of questions sampling general system properties of 
their anidogv. p;irticipants can develop a framework for discmering and solv- 
ing their problems (.See (iordon. I%l, Prince. 1970 1. 

The first task in devising questions for the guided fantasy is to decide the 
level at which one wishes to set the primary focus. This is usually a choice 
between the participant organization interaction system and the organiza- 
tion environment system Setting a clear boundary to the system is very 
important in the initial intrixJuction. Initial interviews will have clarified the 
areas for evaluation and the appropriate systems prior to the metaphor- 
generating process One can then structure the next stage by asking partic- 
ipants questions about the boundary of the system at interest, for example: 
Who IS ir^rhided in the Cosmological FducatHin Program*' How are Cos- 
mological initiates selected ' What is special about the Heavenly Ideals Cos- 
mology IVogram * At thi^ pt>in« one can either focus on the program 
institution relationship or on the participant program relationship. One can 
introduce the metaphor generating process by We will be asking you to 

think ab4>ut this program „nd how it relates to (The 

i diversity of IVoloiind I'ndcrstanding. the Department of Righteous Crit- 
Kism. the Community of Concerned Scholars, The I'mversal Funding Source 
etc ) Mternately. the process can be introduced by We will be asking you 
to think about vour relatKinship to your program: how you thought you 
might benefit from it and what your experience has been since entry. 

\ppendix 1 lists different questions that might be used to build an analogy 
from str.dent metaphors These questions are a mixture from which one can 
sample either level of interest and generate questions better suited to one's 
client It IS ptissible to sample more than one level of analogy, however, for 
the maiority of p^tr tic ipants. strict scgregatHin of levels in the process, asking 
all the personal program questions in one section and all the program en- 
vironment questions in another section will prevent enormous confusion. 
As we note below, these qiiestH>ns would be repeated in different sense 
mod.diries for maximum response. 
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Data Recording; 

Participants are asked tiijiit down their key associations during the guided 
fantasy portion. By retrieving these sheets the evaluator can obtain a useful 
check on the discussion process. Insofai as participants modify their as- 
sociations in the general discussion, these departures will contrast with their 
key associations. Also, while the evaluator waits for some participants to 
respond, she can look over the associations generated aad obtain clues to 
how difficult the process is for the participanrs and whether he/she is being 
clearly understood. 

The n^etaphor-generating process usually can be completed within an 
hour. If participap's are having difficulty with particular instructions, it is 
sometimes hclpfui to provide alternative sense modalities for construction 
of the analogy, utilizing aural, kinesethic and visual modes For example: 
How your progr-*!! animal moves through its environment is kinesthetic: 
while, how other animals in this environment see this program, is visual, 
and how do they speak about it, is aural Since it is terribly time-consuming 
to ask all questams m different sense modalities, we usually provide one 
neutral question format and then repeat the question with one of the sense 
minJalities, varying the sense base over the questains asked (See Bandler 
and Gnnder. 1979 and Grinder and Bandler. 1976, for dis<;ussion of their 
experience in different formats). 

Ihuuwton and Rattrdint: 

Upon completKvn of the metaphor-generating process, participants as a 
group are invited to fill in a matrix headed by Type of Animal, Character- 
istics, Environment, Dialog and Changes. Sometimes each member of the 
group will be asked to write in their analogy in the appropriate category, 
sometimes this will be recorded wl.ile the participants discuss their choice. 
The alternatives depend on the skills of the group and the amount of time 
available. The discussion portion of the priK-ss has both a data-generating 
and a data-analysis function. By exploring behavioral referents to the met- 
aphor, e.g., "H*m is this program environment dangerous?" and probing 
common group perceptions, data is being generated about specific aspects 
of program functioning. By way of a handy household hint, cvaluators will 
generally obtain more response by asking, how, what and when questions 
while avoiding why questions. The latter arc more likely to arouse defen- 
siveness in participants who think that the evaluator is questioning the le- 
gitimacy of their aniilogy rather than inquiring about their reasons for their 
metaphor. 



A.NALYSiS 

There are two major levels of analysis content and priKess. The content 
analysis actually begins with the discussion of the metaphors by the partic- 
ipants. The participants are in the best ptisition to explain what aspect of 
their experience is recalled by their analogy and the priKess of clanfying 
the meaning is likely to stimulate associations and discussion of other re- 
lated system feature*' by listeners. This discussion can itself be a valuable 
problem-solving and formative evaluation tool 
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The fccdhack aspects of the metaphor-discussion can be enhanced by 
askin*: comparison and contrast questions of the participants. If there are 
a number of similar animals or animals with similar characteristics selected 
by the participants, the e\aluator can ask about this apparent consensus, 
or she or he can ask about areas in which participants J-equently disagree. 

0»ntent anahsis determine^ the degree ot congruence in perceptions of 
the respondents regarding matters such as age, time in program, sex, ethnic 
group. t\pe of change desired in the program or objecti\e in program. 

Cimsi'twus. If piirticipants' independent selections cluster around a few 
animals or animals of the s.ime family this may be indicative of similar 
perceptions or congruent experiences m the program. A better support for 
this inference is if the characteristics ascribed to their selection are also 
similar, e g , agreement that this is a fast -moving, jerky animal living in a 
dangerous environment This consensus can be analyzed for perceptions 
of environmental characteristics, tvpes of problems, resources and desired 
changes Some of this material should be explored in the discussion group 
b\ askmg how main agree wuh certain perceptions or asking for additional 
examples from those uho claim that the program sh.ires certain character- 
istics. Vov example. 

* I his IS a loose program (Student I ) 
In what vvav ** (Fvaluator) 

"Well, we |oke around a lot ' (Student I) 

Yeah, we don t have to serious all the time We can ^ 

be spaMic ' (Student 2i 

What does that mean ' (Hvaluator) 

* I ike. as long as we get our w >rk done, we can goof off while we re 
doing It * (Student 3) 

How far K »e pursues examples and tvpes of "goofing otT," "getting the 
l<»b done' and what detail of uiicstions are asked, will determine the rich- 
ness of the portraval ot the group's ex per ence in this setting. This approach 
can become the equivalent ot frame analysis if pressed far enough, but 
iisrallv lime constraints will allow sampling of one or two domains in some 
depth vvhile treating others more briefly For one approach to the intensive 
interview prt>cess or frame analysis see Canican (197.^1 and Met/ger and 
Williams (I9^f>i 

Kt hithfnshifn In addition to degree of consensus or dissension among 
respondents, the cvaliiator can pursue the quality of relationships either 
botvvc'.'n self and program or between program and '!nv iron men t. Some 
characteristics ot the metaphors themselves are very useful c!ues to the 
qu.ililv of communication in the relationship For example, if rcs|x>ndents 
select an animal tor themselves th«it does not even exist in the same envi- 
ronment as the animal seletted ft>r the program (and likewise for prtigram 
and analogs of its environment), then the respond-'nt is also likely to have 
ditlictilty generating a dialogue— even in fantasy — between the two analogs. 
()r,c respondent selected an octopus to represent the program and a wild 
norse tor himselt only to report that he spent ten minutes Irving to imagine 
how the twotoiild tonimnmcate -producing an adnuttedlv inefTcctive re- 
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suit. The group of which he was a member aKo reported a sense 6f isolation 
from iheir "hosl" instilulion and cxpiJnenced gra\e dilTicullies keeping their 
program "on track " When other participants in this program contributed 
their analogies, nearly ail of them had difficulties tantasi/ing communication 
in their metaphors. 

This process of identifving pitrticj^-anl s difficult) m communication can 
bring out resources 4 hat have not been exploied. perceptions that some 
members thought they alune had. and reinforcers the group has been using 
to stabilize their relationships 

An additional relationship aiiul\si> can be conducted on the nature of the 
metaphorical animals to each other. prc> and predator, host and p;irasite. 
leader and follower, etc. These dimensions can be explored for factors con- 
tributing to greater or lesser com mi i meat ion. competition, cooperation, iso- 
lation, integration or other relationship qualities 

Chiin\:i'\ in the fynmram Participants can be stimulated to generate .ery 
useful analogs to their situation and desired changes b> structuring a dia- 
logue between their metaphor for the program and their metaphor for them- 
selves. Although sometimes their perception of the program is so different 
fiom themselves or thov create such radically different environments that 
communication is ditticiilt for them to imagine, as vte discussed previously, 
rsiially with animal analogies this is less of a problem than with analogs 
fiorn other domains The domain js not itself a problerT but merely a t(.K>l 
U»r allowing the underlying perception to be communicated. By way of 
illustration. Gestalt psychotherapists and psychodrama specialists have a 
great deal of success in stimulating dialogues between conflicting "parts * 
*»t iheir clients by having them "b:.'come * objects in the rcH>m. take the role 
c»f parts in their tiream. allernale between different chairs and project them- 
selves into a wide variety of situations. While we in this part of the paper 
are primarily concerned with content analysi^^ it should be borne in mind 
that the par liLiilai qiieslion or lechnmue that generates the content is merely 
a convenienLC 1 ikewise the result has a meaning only within the system 
i>f which It IS a part The Way is not the true way. 

The dialogue can contain much useful information about content. But it 
IS equaily useful to attend to the prinress that the participants manifest m 
their dialogue By attending to how the analogs approach each other, how 
conversation is initialed, changes in perception of self and others, many clues 
can be gained about the nature' of com municatK>n and scKial interaction m 
this program l^-opcrly these concerns belong to a discussion of prtKes^; 
however, it is easy to be misled into an overemphasis upon the content of 
the changes proposed by the participants ' The difficulty with accepting 
these changes at face value, is that any well-eslablished practice has a sys- 
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'H\ y^A\ of spcculaiitm ihis contcnt-oncnted hias may adhere !•> (he fundamental 
slrtKtiire of (he vfct>rld as depic(eil in lndt^-1 uropcan Linguagcs hnghsh. in particular. 
IS so contre(e in i(s noun emphasu of person, place i»r (hing. (ha( j cimlcnl bias 
would not he .i surprising consequence Whatever {he ex(cn( of linguisdc contrihutKm 
lo mLrliHiking (he nuance ol process and style, the merging t>f process mlo rcpctKKius 
oiKcomes siith .is organi/alKmal sv^ripts much of current evaliiatHm techm>logy is 
tonccmeil niih ci>n(eni ou(comcs as qu.m(it(ahle achicvemen(s Style. pr(Kcss and 
contcMu.il variables are tictasMmallv (he sublet ( ol invcsdgadon bii( Sy and large arc 
supposed lo he v.4mlf oiled hv r<intlom assignment ami \ariotis sampling techniques 
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tern of supports .ind a number of functions not all of v^hich are equally 
apparent to the participants. lake^Mse, participants are much more likely 
to under^'tand those behaviors that others could change than they are to 
perceive how thev contribute to maintaining the behavior to which they 
object 

Ifw Vi; Chanm' Rt sfwnw One content response is of particular interest 
to analysis of program change, that of "no change." Some respondents may 
report that they are completely satisfied with the program and no changes 
are desired. In the unlikely event that the millineum has arrived, the eval- 
iiator will he abfe to find enormous congruence among responses and the 
context to s'jpport the participant satisfaction hypothesis. Some actual find- 
ings from probes of these responses were that participants felt so isolated 
that their request for "no changes" was a means to avoid the accentuated 
helplessness from attempting change and failing. Likewise, respondents may 
think that communicating what they want is impossible or irrelevant to the 
staff A useful procedure is to refer to other aspects of the analog, for 
example, if the animal portraying the self is isol^d in its environment, ask 
how its social reeds, and needs for support aie'cr.et. The extent of this 
probing IS largely a function of the objective contracted for with the client 
agency In a brief evaluation one may only be able to note some of the 
potential contrad'Ctions in responses while in a team-development or prob- 
lem-solving workshop, one may be able to use the contradictions tp explore 
the process b^* which some participants maintain isolation and avoid making 
constructive ,-ontributions 

Attal\ MS of i'nu CSS 

I he process analysis is the area in which context variables arc likely to 
have their i'reatest impact L\ually it is helpful^ to have more than one 
cvaluator working with the metaphor-jjcncrating group so that one can lead 
the content while the other assesses the priKess. In general the prtKess 
variables that participants display in the evaluation will replicate in impor- 
tant ways the major program processes. Although the hypothesis that the 
micro-script of bchavnir in the evaluation process will resemble the macro- 
script ot pri>gram environment behavior is a largely untested hypothesis- 
reminiscent of ontogeny recapitulating phlyogeny — enough occurrences have 
been observed to suggest that it deserves serious exploration. 

Close attention to the process of the participants in the cvahiation will 
yield a number of areas for questioning in the discussion phase. For ex- 
ample, a group that attested great importance to the staff's ability to tolerate 
their "spastic ' behavior, tolerated continual asides and joking behavior 
friHn one pair who were from time-lo-lime ' hushed" by other members. 
As another example, a group that reported a great deal of difficulty obtaining 
follow -through on their meetings, and complained of lack of leadership and 
time-pressure, was the same group that heard an announcement from their 
ciHirdinator fifteen minutes into the evaluation process that he would be 
leaving early because of a conflict in schedules— this after he arrived ttfi 
minutes after the session started' 

It IS difficult to generalize about (he process variables that might he im- 
portant in a new setting. A few areas frequently are suggested ( I ) How are 
the evalu.itor> received ' Are they working partners, collaborators in an- 
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s\%ering qu^Ntions' Sources of suspicion*^ Objecis for manipulHtion * (2) 
How are questions received J Is every queslion a difficult problem * A mat- 
ter of-facl inquiry * A slimulalion to further information or a guarded re- 
sponse* (3> Hou do setting ai)d process interact ' Bo the participants work 
in a cramped, cluttered quarter .with numerous techniques to avoid getting, 
in each other's u..- ? In an expansive setting with sometimes loud voices 
and sweeping gestures ' 

When the task is to evaluate a novel process, a mixture of cultures, a 
distinctive change in setting or management, the outcomes of the program 
may depend equally or more-than-equally upon the program's processes 
that mfluence relationships and communication efficiency and effectiveness, 
than upon the content of the program. It is not useful to teach an obsolete 
content or prcnJuce an unwanted product by any prinress. no matter how 
desirable. The extremes are not in question. The problem for the context- 
sensitive evaluator is to assess the relative contribution among processes, 
participant expectations, quality of program relationships, communication, 
.tnd problem-solving procedures to program performance. It would be par- 
ticularly helpful to have a baseline of initial expectations of participants 
.ilong uith their changes in expectations over time as well as the initial goals 
df the program. Although this information may often be unavailable, except 
through selective recall and unknown post facto distortion, a context-sen: 
stfive measure can gather data for such a baseline in the present upon which 
to assess future program development. 

As more experience is gained in using SIBOM, patterns of analogies and 
program variables will be found. Some areas that are suitable for this in- 
vestigation are management, leadership style, group interaction and com- 
munication patterns, cultural differences -ind similarities, and time 
orientation. Data on these prtKes'-es are available ;»i several different points 
in the evaluation. 

First of all. the initial interview provides opportunities for observing how 
staff structure their interactions, how they attempt to influence the evalu- 
ator, their degree of confidence in the outcomes of the evaluation and their 
intentions for using the results. If more informatio/ s necessary at this 
stage, a u' cful tactic is to ask the staff to predict client or student outcomes: 
How does the staff think they will be port ycd? The staff's accuracy or 
inaccuracy and their ratbnale for their choiccccan become quite useful as 
a source of further inference 

/^second source of process information is from the behaviors of the 
participants dqring the evaluation. What questions do they ask? How kindly, 
suspiciously, openly etc. do they receive the evaluators ' How do they han- 
dle ambiguities in the presentation? Fake it? Ask questions of evaluators, 
ask peers, Teave section blank? What is the degree of participation in the 
discussion ' What is the mtensity of discussion? How are disagreements or 
divergent perceptions presented, tolerated, rejected? 

A third source of priKcss information is from the metaphors 'hemselves. 
What processes do the participants describe, act out in fantasy * What dif- . 
ticulties do they report in their analogies? Sometimes it is also useful to ask 
what difficulties are the analogs avoiding in the reported dialogue. The ways 
of investigating the dialogue, the analogical problems and resources, are 
limited only by the creativity of the evaluatoc and the time available to ' 
explore the material. Where reinforcing prtKesses are observed in staff re- 
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ception of the evahiators. in student peer interaction and in metaphor pro- 
cess as described by the participants, we are inclined to accept the process 
as representative^f the program context without further questioning. WherJ^ 
there ar#* discrepancies, it is often most revealing to think about what as- 
pects of this total system would support the observed discrepancy and what 
further information would be needed to support the hypothesis. Even if 
circumstances or funding will not permit an evaluator follow up on the hy- 
pothesis, the question canr often be pursued by the participants themselves 
as part of the formative evaluation follow-up. 

EPILOG15— 2001~A METAPHOR 

V ooking back, we can trace the rise and decline of the SIBOM evaluation 
fad to those factors contributing to its initial acceptance and the need to 
mstitutionahze the proce^iures that led to its decay. Beginning, like a number 
of other social innovations, with obscure applications on the West Coast 
United States, its initial appeal was to California fringe groups who by the 
late 1970s had become universally sattated with standardizes] question- 
naires, scales and achievement tests. 

By the.time of SIBOM s first formal publication at the Eastern' Michigan 
University Ethnoperspectives Forum, education evaluations had become so 
< . stereotyped and ritualized that some administrators simply mailed in last 
year s questionnaire responses to the current survey. One enterprising Marin 
County administrator reputedly started a betting pool with his staff, the 
winner to be the most accurate predictor of the questions that would appear 
• on the newly appointed evaluation team's survey. In case of a tie on the 
questions, the tie would be broken by the best predictor of the average 
means on the scale. 

SIBOM\ appeal was based upon its ability to facilitate the staff's and 
others' self-evaluation. Its major drawback is that it lowered the visibility 
and demonstrated the need for professional evaluators. The decline of SI- 
BOM can be traced to several attempts to remedy the latter defect. In mid- 
'82 Wadislaw Boguslaw published BOBOM (Boguslaw Ordinal B^sed Or- 
ganizational Model). Decrying the lack of standardized stimuli in SIBOM 
evaluations, he produced a set of stimulus pictures with' scalable attributes 
that could be reliably applied to any program — doing away with "soft'' 
group process data. He later Supported this advance by a study of forty 
graduate student group leaders 'Ahose group metaphor outcomes were shown 
to be a mere accentuation of their biases after their initial field visit. This 
was succeeded by a demonstration by one of his doctoral students from the 
Gu ill I ford school that there are 150 cells along four independent factor an- 
alytic axis into which the BOBOM outcomes can be situated. (Cf Journal 
iff Irnproiimihlc Results, forthcoming.) 

Contrary to Bogii slaw's approach was the criticism of Silvia High tower 
who demonstrated that the spurious "instant ethnogra;>hy '' of SIBOM was 
greatly improved by use of HOBOM (Hightower Organism»c Based Mea- 
sure—irreverently known as High Org ). HOBOM combined the data from 
multiple participant observers administering a projective test and other mea- 
sures Over a SIX month period to produce a thorough examination of a school 
culture's themes, administnitive style, teacher selection and socialization 
priKess and student attitudes. 
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f In late 1985 Frank Obvious reconciieiJ the warring schools by proposing 
a simple ten question format that summarized respondent orientations on 
a scale of one to five for each question. The refreshing simplicity of this 
approach was welcomed by teachers and administrators, dreading the ex- 
haustive projective test sessions, bewildered by discussions or orthogonal 
rotations and irntated by the presence of all these blasted observers. Oby 
vious. who was teaching at a branch of the State University at Big Gap. 
Montana prior to the publication of his paper, had been administenng his 
scales for the decade previous and was quite surprised at^hcir reception in 
Carmel, CA There, being marooned while Big Gap was snowed in, he first 
learned how well his scales solved the BOBOM/HOBOM controversies. At 
that time he; first heard of SIBOM as well. (Personal communication. Sat- 
ellite phone interview from Big G;<p ) 

As for Sims, he diversifed into real estate and now spends his wmters 
and summers in New Zealand and Switzerland, respectively. 
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APPENDIX I 
SAMPLE QUESTIONS FOR SIBOM METAPHORS 

SIMS IMAGE BASED ORGANIZATIONAL MODEL (SIBOM) 
I: Student perceptions of the program and its characteristics. 




1.1. If this program were an animal, what kind oPanima! would it be? 
Think about this animal. What qualities docs it have that specifically 
make it like this program? Write down these qualities if it will help 
you remember them later. 

1.2. Now imagme becoming this animal. What kind of world do you live 
in? What is your envirorunent like to you? 

1.3. What qualities, what characteristics do you need to survive in this 
environment if you are this animal? What qualities does this animal 
need to succeed'' 

1.4. What are the best qualities of this animal? What are the worst? 
Student self-perceptions 

2.1. If you were an animal, what kind of animil would yOu be? 

2.2. What is your animal like? What are its characteristics? ^ 
What do you nfeed to do to survive, what does this animal neea to 
do to succeed? . vT 

2.3. What IS this animal's world like?^What docs it need from its envi- 
ronment? What problems does it have? What resources? 

Does this animal live in mor\than one environment? What.are the 
differences? Has the environment changed for the animal in the last 
^ycar? In what ways? 

2.4. What are the best qualities of this animal? The worst? 

Student Program Relationships 

3.1. Think of the first progranri animal again and imagine that this animal 
and your animal meet somewhere. What would th«y tlvink about ' 
each other? What would they say to eachrbther? 

3.2.. What problems are they likely to have in getting along? What re- 
sources do they have for solving these problems? 

3.3. Are there other kinds of animals in their environment? What kinds 
are they? What do these others think about the program animal and 
about your animal? 
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Student e aectations, wishes 

4 1 If you iiud the power to change anything you wanted about either 

your animal or the program antmaK what would you change'' 
4 2 How could you get the anirr " to make this change * 
4 3 Imagir.e that the change that ju wanted wa> made, what else would 
he different'^ How would you act diffeiently ' 
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Type of Animal 

Program 
S, 



Self 
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FAaORlAL AND NATURALISTIC OBSERVATIONAL PROCEDURES IN 
AN EVALUATION OF PRESCHOOL BILINGUAL CURRICULUM MODELS 



^ 1 Steven S. Martinez 

Adminislralion for Children, Youth and Families 
Ra> A. Chesterfield 
Juitre/ and .ssociates. Inc. 
^ Regino Chavez 

Juarez and Associates, Inc 

^1 Past efforts in the evaluation of bilingual education programs have largely 

relied on the use of pre-post evaluation designs employing standardized tests 
C3 administered to treatment and comparison groups at the beginning and the 
^jj end of a school year Although this approach has been used frequently, the 
pre-post design by itself provides no basis for reliably assessing the quali- 
tative aspects of the treatment and comparison conditions such as staff 
education and teaching skills, the appropriateness of the curriculum ap- 
proaches, the extent to which bilingual teaching and curricula are actually 
implemented, and administrative and community receptivity and support. 
As Cummins ( 1977) has pointed out, education evaluations that ignore class- 
room interactions and instead aggregate data from different types of pro- 
grams having different objectives, operating under different sociocultural 
conditions, and serving children with varying levels of first and second 
language abilities, are not likely to be interpretable. Unless empirical and 
reliable measures of the independent variable are taken into account, it is 
difficult to achieve an understanding of how bilingual education attects chil- 
dren or lo identify interventions that would promote specific outcomes for 
^ bilingual children (Cohen and Laosa, 1976; Cei:ter for Applied Linguistics. 
1977, interculturaJ Development Research Associates, 1977, Paulston. 1977). 
The selection of standardized tests for use as dependent variables. aNo 
^ has introduced limitations in the interpretation of bilingual education ^val- 

0 uation data. These limitations are largely inherent in the statistical proper- 
^ ties of the instruments, i e., in their reliability and validity. This situation 
^ IS further comp4>unded when the tests are administered to populations that 

are culturally or linguistically different from those populations for which 
the tests were normed The continued evaluation of bilingual programs re- 
quires evaluation approaches that reliably assess qualitative aspects of both 
♦he independent and dependent variables A guiding concern is the improve- 
ment of precisK)n in defining the properties of the independent and depen- 
dent variables. This paper sets forth an evaluation model developed for a 

1 national evaluation of ,Spanish-English pre-school curriculum models that 
attempts to meet these concerns. 
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BACKGROUND . 

In 1975, ACYF initiated an effort intended to address the specific needs 
of Spanish-speaking Head Start children. This program, known as the Head 
Start Strategy for Spanish-speaking Children, sought. to foster preschool 
bilingual/bicultural education programs through bilingual/multicultural cur- 
riculum development, competency-based bilingual/bicultural training for 
Head Start classroom staff, the devek>pment of a National Bilingual/Mul- 
ticultural Resource Network for Head Start programs, and research focus- 
ing on Spanish-speaking children. In conjunction with the curriculum 
devebpment effort, the Research, Demonstratk)n and Evaluatmn Division 
of ACYF funded Juarez at d Associates, an independent management con- 
sulting firm, to carry out an evaluatk>n of their implementatwn. 

The Head Start bilingual/multicultural curriculum development effort is 
based on the assumptk)ns that one curriculum model would not satisfy the 
diverse needs of Head Start centers serving Spanish-speaking communities 
throughout the country and that exp'Ticnces provided for children whose 
primary language is other than English must be in the language they know 
best (Arenas 1978). Between 1976 and 1979. Head Start funded four insti- 
tutwns— The University of California Santa Cruz. Columbia Teachers CoK 
lege. High Scope Educational Research Foundatk)n. and Intercultural 
Development Reseaich Associates— in an experimental effort involving the 
development of four distinct bilingual/bicultural preschool curriculum models 
for use with Spanish-speaking preschool children. Although the curriculum 
models were based on different theoretical approaches, all of them were 
intended for applicatkm in settings wnere instructk>n occurs in two lan- 
guages. Each provides individualized experiences according to a child's 
language and devebpmental needs. In additk>n. all incorporate multicultural 
references that facilitate cognitive and social growth. 

The curriculum development and implementatk>n effort occurred over a 
three year perk)d. During the first year each curriculum model was designed 
in consultation with parents and staff of a cooperating Head Start program. 
In the second year, a pilot implementatwn of each curriculum model took 
place within a Head Start center. During the third year, each model was 
fully implemented in two additk>nal Head Start centers that had no previous 
experience with the curriculum models. The data collected for the evalua 
lion are based on this third and final year of the curriculum development 
and implementatk)n activities. The evaluatior* activities were carried out 
concurrently with the development, piloting, and implementatk)n activities 
of the curriculum model developers. 

During the first year, the evaluators selected instruments in two languages 
that were appropriate for use with young children, developed interviews 
and questionnaires, assessed the suitability of recommended sites and re- 
vised the initial d(|sign. During the second year, all instruments and their 
administration procedures were piloted and revised and an extensive natur- 
alistic observation component was developed and piloted. The third year, 
which corresponded to the third year of the curriculum development proj- 
ect, encompassed pre- and posttesting of children, classroom observations 
at the demonstratKin sites, and analyses of the data collected. The evalu- 
ation was designed to provide information on the following: 
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1 7/„- cuvni to /. //..- modch. one v iwpU-mcnud. » ere meeU»K thcr 
1X1 Ijor cmphaMs of the evaluation was on nfeasunng 
t£ chanee n children as a result of their participation in one of the 
fj^r curriculum rTe^ This was to be accomplished both throu^ju. 
eTirilntal pre- and posttest design whk:h included ««-B«Jc do- 
mains of Spanish language ^^^V^^^'^'^J'- 

duction. Enghsh language comp:«hens»n English ^^'f^.^^'^'^, 
and concepTdevelopment and by .he observation of children s «pe 
T.nc^^2^umc with the same constructs in the preschool classrooms. 
^ TIu ZmZj^u^Z^^ mpU mcnun, the m.Ms in more than 
- ''" Th 1 o«ul relat«i to securing information thai would assists 

Z:::Xin^n!:^^^^^ of the mooe, for -plcmentatK.n 

e Iseuh^e The "valuators were to collect informaiwn regarding both 
necessary to implement each model and the pr.H^eJures 
'„eX^o maintain^ach model ma n-"-— •,,^'"S„t 
scriptwns of any special characteristics of Head Start J^^^- 
parents, resources, or community support needed to a-.ure success 

Ktatr nurcnts and la\ ioffwiunin members. This required the coliec 
;2 r;iat'l both at the star, and ^f t^e^P^^S./^To 
Both parents and teachers were to respond to J.*^ 
their irititudes toward bilingual educatwn in general and to their sat 
isfaction with a particular curriculum model. 

THE EVALUATION DESIGN 

1t \t and Interview Criiena 
Th- evaluation was initially intended as a pre-post design with ninety 

chld^e^ at eaS of the eight Head Start replicatK.n sites ''^'ns ^«'f"^^.;° 
reit^nnn i and conlrol .n =45) groups. Children were to be stratified 
„Te ba:^.f language preferencejSpanishor En^^^^^^^ 

;Xtrf3;Fni:;hi^^^^^^^ 

nrehension (St concept development in Enghsh and Spanish, (h) socwe 
m^tirardevelopmen? and (7. language preference over the Head Start 

'"he selection of child competency mea.sures 

,.e instruments according to tjie nee^^^^^^^^ rcomp^SSre 
t^l^'^f^r^rnal^'va^utro^r^^^ progra-ns that fo^ 

c3on bTn^al/bicultural populations. In addition, a ;<='^^h m^e 
f^h^ FRir Svstem FTS Test Collections, the resources of the »ead itart 
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goals of the evaluation. Specific criteria for screening the instruments in- 
cluded: (h measurement validity; (2) reliability, (3> appropriateness for tar- 
get population, (4) appropriateness of test format and (5) feasibility of 
administration. The criteria employed in assessing each of these items are 
listed in Table I . The reader is referred to the Review and Recommendation 
for the Test Battery for an extensive discussion of the procedures for selec- 
tion (Moll, L., et al., Juarez and Associates, 1978). 

TABLE I* 
TEST ANALYSIS CRITERIA 

The following test analysis criteria evolv|d from the specific needs of the 
Bilingual Bicuhural Heid Start Evaluationand were influenced in format 
by criteria previously developed through The Center for Studies in Evalu- 
ation, University of California, Los Angeles. 
L Measurement VuliJify 

I. Item Selection-— refers to how effectively the test items are de- 
scribed and justified 
Z. Face Validity— refers to how well the test measures specific goal 
behaviors as determined by a panel of experts 

3. Construct Validity— refers to the relationship of test items to an 

underlying construct. In other Aords, does the 
test measure what it purport* to measure? 

4. Concurrent Validity— refers to how well a particular test correlates 

with another well-reputed test 

5. Predictive Validity— refers to how predictive a particular test i? in 

reference to another subsequent behavioral 
criterion. 

6 Content Validity— refers to how closely a test correlates to a specific 
curriculum 

U, Reliahtiitv 

I Test-retest Reliability- refers to how well a test relates to individual 

repeated trials over time 
2- Internal Consistency— refers to how coherently or consistently the 
test measures a given behavioral dimension 
III. /* Test Designed for Target Population'' 

I Utilization by Hispanics — what particular ethnic groups have pre- 
viously utilized this test? 

2. Utilization by Other Programs/Evaluations— what other programs 

or evaluation projects have used this 
test? 

3. Geographical Location— what parts of the country have utilized this 

test? 

4. On What Age Group i« Test Normed? 

V Translation based on v^hich ethnic group? 

ft Pilot Tested— on what groups has test been piloted ' 

IV Jest Format 

I Visual Auditory Attractiveness— would preschoolers be attracted to 

this test instrument? 
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2. Timing/ Pacing — is' it appropriate for preschoolers? 

3 Level of Comprehension — hovi appropriate is the test's content for 

preschoolers? (This includes concepts. 

syntax, and vocabulary of instructions ) 

V. Feasihdity ttj Adnunistratum 

1 . Size of test group 

2. Administratk>n--refers to the quantity of prerequisite training re- 

quired in order to administer the test 

3. Administration Time 

4. Eas? of Scoring — hov^ simple is the scoring procedure? 

5. Score Interpretation— how are scores reported/ interpreted (frequen- 

cies, norms, percentiles, etc )? 

6. Cost 

Exhaustive search and development efforts led to the following 
recommendations: 

I. LunKuaKi' Preferemv — El C/«'*i /Circus — Language Check 
\. Lunf^uuf^e Fntduclion — El Cin o/ Circus — Dimelo 7i//You Say It Bilin- 
gual Syntax Measure (English Sc Spanish) 

3. Lanf^uaf^e Comprehension — £/ CircofCwzMs — Escuchen Este Cuento/ 
Listen to the Story 

4. Cimvept Development — Preschool Inventory (Spanish & English) 

5. SfHitwmotional Development — A rating form of specified behaviors 

t/pon selection of the child impact instrument battery, extensive prepi- 
loting. piloting and revision procedures were conducted. The results of these 
procedures are discussed in the ^liase II Report of the Pilot Study R^ults. 
(Chesterfield. R.. et al.. Juarez and Associates. Inc., 1979). 

In addition to the child impact testing, parents and Head Start classroom 
staff were interviewed at the beginning and end of the Head Start year for 
purposes of assessing impact. Parent interviews were intended to assess: 
(I) attitudes and knowledge about education in general and bilingual edu- 
cation in particular; (2) expectations and aspirations regarding their child's 
educational and vocational achievement; and (3) involvement in the child's 
learning experiences in both the preschool setting and at home. 

Data were also obtained on a number of parental background character- 
istics. Head Start classroom staff completed a questkNinaire designed to 
provide informatkNi on: ( I ) their understanding of what is meant by the 
terms ''bilingual" and "bicultural" in the context of an early childhood 
program; (2) their attitudes toward Spk.'^ish-dominant and bilingual Head 
Start children and their parents; (3) their willingness to include parents as 
well as infonnatk>n colkcted from them in the instructional program; and 
(4) their se;isitivity to the special ethnk: and linguistic characteristics of 
Spanish-dofiiinant and bilingual Head Start children and their ability to 
incorporate these characteristics in a positive fashion in the teaching and 
learning process. 



*From Moll. 1978 
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Observjational Criteria 

In addition lo Ihe testing and interview component of the evaluation, an 
extensive observational component was added tothe eialuation design. This 
component was intended to provide data that would allow both the nature 
of within classroom interaction and the process of i.nplementation to be 
characterized. Specifically, the information gained through naturalistic ob- 
servations was intended to: ( I) complement the resuhs of the 4>sychometric 
impact measures, thereby adding to the interpretive power of the original 
factorial design of the study; (2) provide criteria for assessing the extent to 
which the treatment was implemented; (3) furnish descriptive daU on in- 
dividuals participating as subjects in the study; and (4) provide in-depth 
analyses related to the feasibUity of implementing the models in other settings. 

At one of Uie two sites implementing each curriculum model a full-time 
participant researcher (PR) was present for the entire year. These sites are 
referred to as the research-intensive sites. In addition to the four participant 
researchers, four implementation researchers (IRs) were hred and trained 
to collect intbrmation on the degree of implementation in the classrooms of 
the second site where each model was being used. Each researcher, who 
was bilingual and had experience in early child!: jjd education, gathered 
dau by means of implementation forms and ethnographic notes. Participant 
researchers also conducted focused observations of individual children by 
means of time and event samples. 

and Event Samples 

These data-gathering procedures were organized to provide systematic 
classroom observations of behaviors related to language, concept and so- 
cioemotional development exhibited by a subset of fifteen children per cur- 
riculum model at three preselected time periods over the course of the 
evaluation year. Individual children were observed for equal amounts of 
time in three types of events: (I) structured interactions between the chO- 
dren and the teacher or other adults; (2) those events thai emphasized adult- 
child interactbns but were relatively unstructured; and (3) situations or- 
ganized to emphasize child-child interactions. 

Implementation Forms 

These instruments consisted of model specific checklists, frequency 
counts, rating scales and informal interview schedules. The daU coUected 
focused on the degree to which each curriculum model was implemented in 
each of the experimental classrooms over the course of the Head Start year 
Data were collected for three, two-week periods at each of the eight sites 
and this information was organized into categories related to classroom 
setting, schedule and organization, materials, individual behavior and in- 
structional strategies. 

Ethnographic Notes 

These data were gathered in the form of narrative accounts, logs and 
inventories that were maintained over the course of the Head Start year. 
These procedures were used to gather information on the aspects of the 
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general context of the study, such as ihe language use of the community 
and specific events external to the classroom (e.g.. inclement weather) that 
might be related to the implementation of the curriculum models, as well 
as to examine in-classroom behaviors from the perspective of the actors 
themselves. 

Thus two principal types of observational data were collected: child, par- 
ent, and teacher behavior data, and data on the characteristics of and im- 
plementation procedures followed at each site. Child competency on a 
number of the constructs was assessed through observations (^f behavior 
within the classroom. Written protocols of (he observations were made on 
a selected group of experimental children at each of the research .n tensive 
sites. These observations were coded for behaviors identified as objectives 
of the curriculum models. The areas sampled were those of H) language 
development. (2) language comprehension and recall. (3) concept develop- 
ment, and (4) socioemotional development. In terms of language develop- 
ment, behaviors related both to linguistic competence and functional language 
competence, two areas ?Jso tapped by items on the psychometric measures 
of language acquisition and language production, were examined. 

Observed behaviors related to language comprehension focused on the 
ability to recall events or tell a story, as did certain items of the compre- 
hension test. Behaviors in the area of concept development included events 
related to visual discrimination, seriation. sequencing, matching/classifica- 
tion, spatial and time relationships, symbolic representation and utilization 
of objects. Socioemotional development focused on school readiness, self 
esteem, and motivation. 

Data on the nature and extrnt of implementation over time were recorded 
on a series of implementation forms. These data were based on teachers 
activities in the classrooms, physical organization of the rooms, organiza- 
tion of individuals within the classroom, materials available, and other top- 
ics of interest. The selection of this set of observatiomal criteria was based 
on the objectives for each curriculum model. This procedure provided a 
basis for assessing the congruence between classroom activities as intended 
by the curriculum models and those activities that were actually imple- 
mented within a classroom or site. It is apparent that the manner in which 
a treatment is implemented in a classroom affects the behavior of partici- 
pants in the program. Program participants, in turn, respond to classroom 
practices in ways that will influence the way in which a curriculum is im- 
plemented. Accordingly, the behaviors of subsample children as recorded 
through ethnographic notes and focused observations were also used in 
assessing implementation. Further, the observational data on individual chil- 
dren were used to assess .hange over time across various developmental 
domains, as they furnished a series of observations on the behaviors of 
students in specific contexis designed to encourage certain behaviors. Fi- 
nally, ethnographic notes taken outside the classroom permitted the iden- 
tification of constraints and obstacles to implementation of a given model 
at a particular Head Start Center or in jertain locales. 

Analync Utility 

The following examples illustrate how observational data gathering can 
be used to increase the utility and reliability of test and interview findings. 
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Let us presume that an analysis of Covariance (ANCOVAl is performed 
comparing Spanish-speaking experimental group children lo their Spanish* 
speaking preschool control group counterparts on measures of ( 1) English 
acquisition; (2) English comprehension: and (3) use of concepts in EnglisI). 
Let us now presume that significant differences favoring the experimental 
children are found on each of the criterion measures. 

Data obtained 09 sit*jations outside of the classroom allow an analysis of 
the predominant language of the home and community settings. Implemen- 
tation data allow a comparison of preschool English instruction for control 
group and experimental group chikJren on criteria such as regularity and 
systematic aspects of English language preschool instruction. Child impact 
observations allow an examination of the relative frequency of different 
types of utterances and of the instructional discourse that the children en- 
gaged in over the course of the preschool year. These child impact data can 
be characterized both in terms of developmental trends for the chikJren and 
classroom situations providing practice in the laiiguage of interest. 

Figure I provides a hypothetical situation in which there is a consistent 
over the course of the preschool year toward the use of more English. 
The folk>wing steps can be empbyed to analyze the meaning of this trend 
toward English acquisitk)n. and to assess Engli!»h comprehensmn. A first 
step might involve a comparison of the ratio of complete to incomplete 
sentences over the course of the preschool year and an analysis of the 
number of English words used over the course of the preschool year. Next, 
the quality of English language reproduction can be assesse4 in terms of 
structure, i.e.. the uve of past, present and future tenses and noun plural- 

FIGURE I 

Proportion ot Spanish and Hijglish language use hy Children over the course 
of the pre-sciiool year. 




English A 
Spanish ■ 
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izations. This data analyzing technique can also be applied to Spanish Ian- 
guage use for these same children. 

An observational focal point for preschool concept development might 
include activities related to prereading and premath. Prereading activities 
might include group songs and recitations that require frequent imitations 
of actions and sounds that are associked with symbolic representations and 
other forms of construct development. Similarly, activities that emphasize 
shapes, color and size— attributes of objects — can be emploved to assess 
visual discrimination aspects of concept development. 

The experiences of a child whom we shall call Bonita illustrate the level 
of data that can be obtained on classroom practices over the preschool year 

Bnnihi, one of the younger children in her classroom, was an attractive 
girl with stunning large dark eyes. Considered by her teachers to be one of 
tiie brighter children, she was attentive in all classroom activities and often 
spontaneously answered questions out of turn in her eagerness to partici- 
pate. Although she was Spanish-preferring, her mother and older siblings 
spoke to her in English at times, and by the end of the year she was able 
to effectively communicate in both languages After two months in the 
program, Bonita's developing competence in Spanish as well as limited re- 
ceptive abilities in English were evident. The speech sample below is taken 
from a curriculum lesson on the meaning of "alto" and ' bajo". 

Teacher: i.Qiw du v aqui * 

Bonita h» std(t lo \c ^ 
Teacher ( Held up flannel boiird signs depicting the concept of "bajo. ^ ) 

Bonita Ahum 

Icacher (Keld up sign depicting "alto ') 
Bonita:. /4rr//)r/. ^ 
Teacher' Altn Verv goiuJ. You know . . 

( Turned her attention to Bonita \ restless classmates): 
. . \<' qucdiui quu'tits. 
Bt>nita: Susie, . . tv csta portando mtd 

(imitating the teacher s attentK^n to her classmate s behavior). 

Although she frtJquently used complete utterances in Spanish and could 
correctly employ the prespjit tense, her use of the reflexive was still imper- 
fect, as was her master^ of lexical items for concepts in Spanish. While the 
!eacher encouraged the use of her flrst language by supplying her with the 
correct answer. **alto,** she also exposed her to English by reinforcing her 
second language At the same time. Bonita was responding correctly to the 
teacher s directives m l-nglish: 

Teachpr. Bonita. Bonita, come here. 

Bomta • (Leaving her place at the table where she uas working on 
a puz/.le to go to the art area and saying in a waiHing tone 
to her classmate seated nearby): 
Sailiv \a a atnirnir cstc pu::U\ 
(Returned to the pii//le ) « 

Ya M/Jn 

While exhibiting once agitin her still immature linguistic system in Spanish, 
as evident from her incorrect use of the irregular past tense, she was able 
to respond to directives in English, and used isolated i*'nghsh viKabiilary 
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Wiyds in codc-swuching. She was observed around ihe same cime period- 
ically corrcccing her peers* mispronuncialion of her young ' boyfriend's** 
name in English. 

Near ihe end of che school year, Bonila s use of English had increased 
lo the point where she could successfully carry on a conversation. During 
meal time, for example, spurred by che motivation of communicating wiih 
^ her English-preferring male friend, she was observed .using complete sen- 
/ tenccs in English and repeatedly employing yes-no questions, with variable 
/ use of the do-AUX, one of the most difficult morphemes for Spanish speak- 
ers to acquire: 

Bonita: You like crispy. Tommy? 

(referring to the chicken lunch for the day). 
Do you like that? Tommy, you like this? 

Although she omitted a noun referent for ' crispy, her meaning was clear. 

Late in the year, Bonita s periodic code-switching continued, although 
she was now using Spanish to substitute for unknown English words, in 
contrast with her strategy in the early part of the year. During a curriculum 
lesson mvolving the identification of vocabulary for colors and animals, 
Bonita exhibited this tendency, as well as a mastery of a surprising number 
and variety of English lexical items: 

Teacher: What color is the ^ 
Bonita: Black . . . vampiros . . ^ and gray . . . aca 
(pointing to her neck). 
Teacher: (Continued the exercise by holding up colored animal cards 
and asking ''What color . . . '*') 
Bonita: (Continued with her rapid identification): 
Baby cow. Brown and white . . . 
Penguin, black and white. 
Baby horse. 
Donkey. 

Dog. Pink and Black. Los ojos black. 
Red bird. 

The com es yellow. 

Boat, alligator, seal, shark, rooster ... . 
Teacher (Finally, the teacher tired of Bonita « ^nfhusiasm, which 
tended to intimidate the other children, and she complained): 
^V; nuis, Bonita. Digati Uds. tamhien, . 

J Although Bonita s use of the article was variable (e.g., 'red bird** versus 
the corn ), she used correct word order, preceding the noun with the 
adjective. Hence the analysis of the child s interactions as recorded in field- 
notes allows a characteri^ion of the children s speech within the classroom 
context not possible through test results alone. It is therefore possible to 
show that by the end of the year the child was able to respond to the varied 
and more complex English forms being directed to her by the teachers, as • 
well as meet her communicative needs with her English-speaking classmates. 

A second hypothetical example points out the importance of character- 
izing the implementation process when evaluating bilingual programs. Im- 
plementation scores can be calculated for each of the classrooms at the site 
for each point m time and for each of five im|>lementation areas— i.e.. 
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schetiule and organization, physical setting, instructionafmaterials, individ- 
ual behaviors and instructional strategies 

For purposes of exploratory analysis, classrooms can be classified in 
terms oldetcree of implementation. A composite score can be derived by 
adding the total scores for each time frame and obtaining the mean score. 
Classrooms can then be ranked tfi terms of high degree of implementation 
and low implementation. Figures 2 and 3 compare children from high im- 
plementation classrooms with those from low implementation ones, as well 
as to their control group cohorts, on the various language and behavior 
measures. 



FIGURE 2 

Adjusted Mean Scores on English Concept Development Measures for ^igh 
Irnpiementation. Low implementation and Control Group Pre-vr^ on- 

trol Classrooms. 



12 0 - 




High Low ControK 

Implementation Level 

For illustrative purposes let us say that results on the measures sustain 
th<: trends found in the implementation analysis. As would be expected, 
children in the high implementation classroom score higher in English con- 
cept development than do children in the other two groups ( Figure 2). These 
rhildren also outperform both their experimental and control gioup peers 
on S'panish acquisition measures (Figure .M. However the low implemen- 
tation children score significantly higher than both high imple.Tientation and 
control children in English language acquisition (Figure .M. In examining 
Figure 4. which represents the indivit.al behavior category of the imple- 
mentation analysis, we find that these differences between the high and low 
implementation classrooms can be explained by the fact that the children 
in the low implementation classrooms were exposed to more English than 
were the children in the high implementation classrooms. Thus, the obser- 
vational component can be used to explain results that may seem inconsis- 
tent with overall findings 
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FIGURE 3 



Adjusted mean scores on English V^^n^dgt Acquisition and Spanish Lan- 
guiige Acquisition measures for High Implementation. Low Implementation 
and Pre-School Control Group Classrooms. 
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FIGURE 4 

Percent of English and Spanish usage by teacher aides in the high and low 
implementation classrooms 
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DISCUSSION 

In summary, this paper has presented a methodological approach that 
int'.grates quantitative and qualitative procedures in evaluating the effects 
of bilingual/ bicullural Head Start programs on young children. U is argued 
that by linking observations and psychometric instruments to a particular 
set of phenomena, increased reliability can be achieved by allowing an in- 
depth examination of both process and outcome variables. Thus, although 
the qualitative data collection should not be viewed as an ethnography per 
se. the focused approach we have taken may be more useful than a 'hol- 
istic * one ir. the context of an evaluation study. 

A strength of the multimethod approach is that the participant Tesearch- 
eis' observations provide sufficienl data to avoid emphasizing irrelevant 
aspects of the curriculum and help the evaluators document accurately the 
actual nature of the treatment. The qualitative analysis adds to the likelihood 
of accurately assessing the skills of individual children and change in^those 
skills over time. Additionally, the use of an interactional analytic process in 
which informii n derived by quantitative methods is compared and con- 
tra'^ted to rc gathered through qualitative means, enables a more spe- 
cific and accurate interpretation of the consequences of the complex 
interactions between the children, the teacher and the task environments 
(hat aie intended to promote the curricular goals of the models being 
evaluated 

Finally, the approach suggested here allows for systematic study of many 
issues of concern to teacher trainers, program staff, and policy planners 
with attention to both program processes and outcomes. The various ways 
of collecting data can enable interested parties to determine which factors 
hinder or promote accurate ^,'-ogram implementation in different ettings. 
which are the positive commpn aspects of several different curricula, and 
what are the consequences of participating m such bilingual curriculum 
programs U r students, parents and teacb^-- 
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THE MCROETHNOGRAPHIC STUDY OF NUNGUAL SCHOOLING 
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Microethnography represents a major effort by educational researchers 
to ground their investigations of schooling in what actually occurs in the 
classroom J A basic premise of all microcthnographic studies is thai social 
qp events such as formal lessons, counseling sessions and other learning acts 
^ are interactional accomplishments (Mehan, 1978, 1979, 1980; McDermott, 
^ 1976). Hence, a primary goal of such studies is to characterize the social 

rvJ organization of lessons or other educational events by describing in detail 
^. -t the interactional work c7 the participants that assemble these events. A 
concomitant goal of microethnograpy is to specify the educational conse- 
quences that these processes have for the students. 
13 The aim of this paper is to discuss several interrelated features of mi- 

croethnography that are particularly relevant and useful for the study of 
bilingual schooling. 1 will argue that this interactional approach provides us 
with a powerful way to systematically study the organization of bilingual 
learning environment, identify are^ of difficulty and suggest concrete in- 
I terventions for beneficial change. A recent study conducted in a bilingual 

school (Moll, Estrada, Diaz and Lopes. 1980) will be used to iiiustrate the 
following key aspects of microethnography: ( I ) the use of videotape as a 
data collection tool. (2) the participation of teachers as co-researchers, (3) 
the study of context as an interactional notion, (4) the use of communicative 
activities as unit of analysis, and (5) a focus on the role of the aduh in the 
construction of learning environments.^ I will conclude with a discussion 
of the implications of this approach for the study of learning in bilingual 
programs. 

Before undertaking a discussion of these issues, 1 will preface by briefly 
mentfoning microethnography 's close, but often overlooked connection to 
the traditional ethnographic method of study. Trueba and Wright ( 1980), fcr 
example, have pointed out that microethnography developed as a contem- 
porary extension to the ethnographic method and, as such, shares with 
traditional ethnography, as practiced by cuhural anthropologists, several 
key principles of field work and interpretation. 

Ethnography is an attempt to describe and understand a cuhure, a way 
of life, or a specific cuhural event or practice, such as child rearing, from 
the "native" point of view. It is the task of any ethnographer to study 
people's actions and the concf'ete circumstances in which these actions take 
place. Similarly, the unit of study in microethnography is always organism- 
environment interaction. This emphasis leads to a view of a person as an. 
active, creative part of his or her environment, i.e., the focus is on con- 
certed activity (behaving) rather than on the individual as an agent of action 
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apart from thai environment. Further such studies recognize people as the 
most salient parts of each environment. Therefore, m microethnography, 
"a person's behavior is best described in terms of the behavior of those 
immediately about that person, those with whom the person is doing in- 
teractional work in the construction of recognizable social scenes or events'* 
(McDcrmott and Roth, 1978; p. 321). Out of such interactions come the 
"structures " that some sociologists and anthropologists consider to exist 
on a separate 'macro " level. The position of microethnography is that the 
■macro-micro" distinction is a false one; this dichotomy clouds the often 
complex ways in which seemingly independent structures are constructed 
from and emerge out of social scenes and events. 

There are other important similarities between ethnography and mi- 
croethnography that deserve mention. For example, both ar^ highly struc- 
tured and systematic enterprises that involve "rules of evidence and 
inference'" that must l)c applied to data before generalizations can be legit- 
imately made. Central to our present discussion, however, is an essential 
requirement shared by both approaches: that all research studies take into 
Jiccount the msiders (native) perspective in the analysis and interpretation 
of behaviois. To fulfill this requirement, traditional ethnographers rely ex- 
t* -vely on the insights of native informants and on immersion into the 
na. .c culture to obtain the insider's point of view (Spradley, 1980). In a 
similar fashion, classroom researchers rely on naturalistic observations, in- 
terviews, and, as will be discussed in a later section, on the use of teachers 
as collaborators in the research enterprise. 

These two traditions oi' study differ, in the nature and the scope of work, 
as well as on t^e level of specificity of the descriptions and accounts gen- 
erated (see. Trueba and Wright, 1980, for a^more complete discussion of 
these issues). For example, traditional ethnographies tend to be relatively 
holistic and general, as when there is an attempt to describe the whole way 



— of life of a idbc. community or society. Accordingly, these studies involve 



extended fieldwork and the use of native informants and long term partic- 
ipant observations to provide general and full descriptions of events (see 
Spradley, 1980). In contrast, microcthnographies usually focus on the or- 
ganization of particular and specif behavioral interactions in specific in- 
stitutional settings. Here, researchers also rel> on long term observations, 
but supplement these observations by the use of videotape recorders to 
proviJj detailed descriptions of the behavioral interactions of individuals in 
specific contexts and the relationshp among these contexts. The remainder 
of tnis paper will focus on these aspects of microethnography and their 
relevance to the study oi bilingual schooling. 



Ihv U\t' of AmiuHViMuil Rviords 

In microethnography. as well as in all other approaches that include the 
collection >f naturalistic observations, behaviors constitute the research evi- 
dence. But as Bloom ( I97>', has noted, any description of behavior will be 
necessarily con trained by the process of observation: 

•,>^soon as one gins to record, describe, and interpret bchavioi.?, 
there ii a loss of information, and successive reductions of the data 
continui! to restrict and iimit their informative power. For example. 
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once an event is recorded— whether recorded by hand or by electronic 
audio or video tape recorder—something is necessarily left out of the 
record- The microphone and the camera, much less the eye, the car, 
and the hand, can never preserve the detail, nuance, and complex cir- 
cumstances of events. The process of transcription reduces mechani- 
cally recorded data further and provides another constraint on the 
available information: it is not possible to copy off the richness of tone 
and detail thai can be preserved on tape And as soon as one begins to 
categorize events for the purpose of description, then other possible 
categories arc automatically ignored: 'Description involves division 
and classification which excludes other possible divi>k;ns and classifi- 
cations and hence other possible descriptions" (Beer, 1973, p.53). The 
ordinal behavior, being a temporal event, only leaves a residue of in- 
formation in the record that is made of it and the ultimate interpretation 
that is given to it. Honewr, dvpendinf* upon how aix urate a reinrd i\ 
made of the vxcnt m the first pliue and how aaewihle the record is Jor 
rediMMon and reilasstfiiatum it i\ possible to explore and exaluate sui- 
lewne si hemes Jor eatei^onziitum. (Bloom, \97H. p.2, emphasis added). 

It IS precisely because of these reasons that microethnographers supple- 
ment clavsroom observations by means of videotape or film. The speed of 
actKin and simultaneous occurrence of classroom events make it difficult to 
report on specific behaviors fully by means of field notes or other data 
recording devices. There is an unavoidable loss of information that pre- 
eludes reevaiuation or interpretations of the original behaviors. Videotaped 
events provide the microcthnographer with retrievable behavioral data in 
close to, original foim. As Mchaati979)-poinl!»^out, videot a pe^ccordtny» 
serve as an "external memory" that allows researchers and practitioners 
to examine interactions extensively and repeatedly. This allows the validity 
of the interpretations to be open for inspection. Disconfirming evidence and 
ahernative interpretations of the data can be seriously entertained. 

The use of videotaping, however, creates a legitimate concern over pos- 
sible reactivity or observer effects due to the presence of outsiders and 
strange equipment in the classroom. Although it is unlikely that reactivity 
cm be totally eliminated or controlled, it can be systematically reduced and 
monitored. For example, several visits can be made to the classroom before 
the collecfK)n of actual data in order to intrmliice the participants to the 
equipment and to the taping procedures. During the initial visits, teachers 
and students can be taped in an informal manner and given the opportunity 
to view themselves on the monitor. In subsequent visits, all are asked to 
ignore the equipment and engage m regular classroom activities as they are 
being taped It has been my experience that by the third or fourth visit the 
piirticipants are virtually accustomed to the presence of outsiders and to 
the equipment The tapes can be shown to the teachers who can help con- 
firm if the events look 'natural * or representative of everyday classroom 
behaviors. During the course of the study, records can be kept to monitor 
or account for any unusual disruption of the regular classroom routine.^ 



!he l/se of Feadwrs as Co-reseanlwrs 

As with any study that is ethnographic in nature, a goal is to 'make 
contact * or obtain the 'insiders ' perspective or pt)int of view about the 
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events observed. One aim is to ensure that the dc^^criptions and interpre- 
tations of the classroom events accurately account for the factors or social 
constramts that help organize teacher and student behaviors. Mehan ( I979> 
calls this obtaining convergence between researchers' and participanis' per- 
spectives. The goal here is to ensure tha» .he structure that the researcher 
sees in events is the same one that orients the participants in those events. 

Consequently, teacher participation in microethnography goes beyond 
their consent to be videotaped and studied, and includes an expanded role 
as paid consultants or collaborators (cf.. Wallat, Green, Marx. Conlin and 
Heramis, 1981 h The primary goal is to ensure adequate teather input during 
the planning and implementation "bf the project and t .ring the analysis and 
interpretalKm of the information collected (for the teacher perspective on 
the collaborative role, see Quinsaat,- 19»0). In the study reported below 
collaboration was accomplished in the. following manner 

First, planning meetings were scheduled regularly with the teachers. The 
purpose of the initial meetings was to explain the study and discuss their 
role as participants. In particular, we explained our interest in exploring the 
role of eommunicative activities in determining how and what children learn 
in a bilingual setting. We also discussed the comparative nature of the study 
design and how we intended to organize data collection. Two separate class- 
rooms offering separate instruction in Spanish and Engjish v^cre involved 
in the study. Both of the teachers were asked to specify those classroom 
activities they as practitioners regarded as most rWri w/i/ or important for 
sludy. (jivcnoutimwe^iv^amtofcVi^ across <;Utt>j4H)ms 

_ . ... ,.,.Xbcr suggested we observe the reading icssons because they are pedagog-"^ 
ically important events and represented an excellent opportunity to observe 
the same children in both Spanish and English engaging in sicnilar curricular 
activities. After this teacher-researcher discussion, ir was decided that the 
reading lessons would become the focus of study. 

The teachers were also interviewed regarding the^ placement of children' 
mio ability groups and how these placements were determined. In addition 
information was also gathered on the details of the instructional model as 
implemented. Also discussed were real-life constraints, such as the .each- 
ers s schedules, any further demands or commitments they had. and the 
time they could realistically devote to the project. Practjcal matters were 
taken care of, such as ihr development and signipg of.tcachcr consent /onus 
describing their roles as collaborators, the amount of remuneration they 
were to receive and their nght to request not to tape any particular event 
or to erase any scene tney desired. No such request was ever made during 
the study In additam, wc solicited teacher suggestions about Where to place 
the videotape equipment in the classroom so as to minimize disruption. 

.Secondly, after a scries of lessons were videotaped, ^viewing sessions^^ 
were scheduled at one of the teachers homes (for more informatton on 
'viewing scssKms sec Shuy and Griffin, I97K>. The goal of these sessions 
was to ascertain the representativeness of the lessons taped, discuss any 
observable disruption in (he class routine ow ing to the presence of outsiders 
and videotape equipment, and generate teacher impressjons of the lessons 
taped before any specific hypotheses were developed or issues raised. The 
format of ihese initial viewing sessKins was informal and the teachers were 
simply invited to view the tape at their own pace and stop the tape at any 
time to comment on any aspects of the interactions These comments were 
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recorded on audiolapes and field notes. 1 1 should be epiphasized lhal these 
were not structured interviews but a chance for the teachers to express 
their feelings and opinions on what they were observing. 

Later viewing sessions followed a more structured research agenda. Dur- 
ing these latter sessions teachers were shown preselected segments and 
asked specific questions about the ongoing interactions. The questions had 
been generated during the in-depth analysis of the videotapes. Issues ex- 
plored included reasons for choosing a particular focus of instruction, teacher 
perceptions of the children's competence, the coordination of lessons within 
and across classrooms, the role of aides and the use of materials, and 
teacher training. 



Another characteristic of the microethnographiMpproach that is signif- 
icant for bilingual investigations is the emphasis on context as a major de- 
terminant of human behavior An important analytic task is to place ^ or 
"integrate** the participant's interactional activities as part of the particular 
context of occurrence. In this sense, context is not limited to the physical 
location or the characteristics of the participants, although these are clearly 
influential. Context is an interactional notion: it is constituted by what the 
participants are doing, which is only partly conditioned by where and when 
Ihe> are doing it (Erickson and Shultz, 1977). 

A very similar idea is proposed by Fortes (1970) in his discussion of 
traditional forms of education. For Fortes the interactional context is 
called **5octa( npace'' and H's functHmivdts^ssed m 4;onnectuMi with the 
gnming child's interactions with his or her environments. Fortes charac- 
terized the social space as ' the part of the society and habitat that the child 
IS in effective contact with" and emphasized, as we will, the crucial role of 
adults in controlling access to, and behavior in, tue important contexts of 
adult life. 

Thus, the microethnographic approach emphasizes the study of schooling 
and learning as i ontvxt-hound at tivitw This interactional concept of context 
IS parlicularl> important for the study of classrooms that may include stu^ 
dents and teachers from different ethnic groups who speak two languages 
with various degrees of ^uency. In such dynamic settings interactional con- 
texts may shift rapidly from one moment to the next: the research strategy 
must try to dccount for these changes by studying the actual process of 
interaction between an individual and his environment, not just a static 
measure of the priklucts of interactions. 

Cittnmutm at ton 

In most cases, particuhirly in classrooms, person -environment interac- 
tions consist of communicatkins between and among people for the specific 
purpose of problem solving. In addition, the activity w^ call learning or 
problem solving always involves i^iany partial goals, the achievement of 
which requires joint, collaborative activity by teacher and students. Hence* 
in the study of any learning activity* the unit of analysis becomes the system 
of acts that comprise learning. Consequently, a critical task in the microeth- 
nographic analysis of classroom behaviors becomes a careful and detailed 
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description of the learning activity (e.g., readi'./lessons) in context, as 
jointly produced or assembled by the teachers and students. Such se- 
quences include the initiation questioning by iht teacher and the com- 
plfmentary answering of questions by students, the distribution and use of 
educational materials; i.e., and all jointly* assembled conmiunicative and 
educative interactions between teacher and students that characterize the 
learning contexts. 

Probably more than any of the other instructional areas, a bilii^al cur- 
riculum focuses anention on the development of language proficiency. The 
emphasis, however, has been on a general or global langu^e proflcieiKy as 
• usually assessed by Mandardized tests. Because it is treated as a self-con- 
tained .^scorable ability, language proficiency is commonly analyzed inde- 
pendent of Its role or function in specific academic or lesicon domains (Cf., 
Griffin and Shuy, 1978). Within the present approach, we want to be able 
to describe the communicative activities that mkke up lesson environments 
of which language is a part, rather than deal with language as an abstract 
formal system. 

For example, in his study of an ethnically-mixed classroom in San Diego, 
Mehan (1979) presents a detailed and formalized analysis of nine different 
lessons in which he clearly depicts the classroom as an integrated interac- 
tional system. His analysis reveals an orderly and hierarchically structured 
organization of behaviors that control the interactions, tasks, and language 
production of the students. He describes lessons as a series of initiation- 
reply-evaluation sequences between teachers and students. That is, an act 
initiated by one classroom participant, usually the teacher, is followed by 
a reply, usually by th e student, which in turn is most often followed by a 
tcaclKi eraluatioii of the reptyr This ordcmhsetxif moves occurs with grea^ 
regularity and contains the primary mechanisms that constitute the formal 
lesson or learning environments in which children are asked to develop 
skills. To be competent respondents in classroom lessons, students must be 
able to understand the instructional function implied in the teacher's speech 
acts, and provide replies that are appropriate both in form and content (see 
Mehan. 1979). 

The type of interactional structures descr'hed by Mehan constitute most 
formal classroom lessons. The role of the adult in implementing systematic 
variations in the organization of the communicative acts that make up les- 
M>n<» is critkdl. because these variations may produce differential tearnmg 
conditk>ns for students. In that respect, the adult is ultimately resfxmsible 
for defining the nature of the intellectual experiences that children encoun- 
ter in schooh This role of the adult will be examined more closely in the 
following section. / 

The Role of The Adult 

As mentioned earlier, classroom microethnographies are concerned with 
how participants organi/r events like formal lessons »nd with the implica- 
tions that these processes have for the students. An early example is Philips* 
( 1972) study of the cultural organization of social relatior.ships in the Warm 
Springs Indian reservation in central Oregon. She identified and described 
the different ways that adults and children organize verbal interactions in 
social situations that occur in the classrooms and in the community. She 
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contrasted these two environments and found important differences in the 
''participant structures" or uays of interacting found »n each setting. The 
key difference involved the role of the adult in the interactions. Briefly put, 
at school, during the implementation of the curriculum, the adult usually 
controlled all communicative activity by questioning, idlocating turns, de- 
ciding who should talk and when, and so on. In such situations, the Native 
American students usually failed to answer, or were simply silent much 
more often than their white classroom peers. 

Outside the classro}^, however, in every day situations on the reserva- 
tion. Philips noted several difference^ in how verbal participation was or- 
ganized. Most notably she found that participation structures typical of 
classriH>m lessons never occured in the student's daily lives. Further, and 
of importance, her comparisons showed thai when participation structures 
resembled those encountered by the children in every -day social situations, 
the students used speech a great deal. Conversely, when such ♦structures 
were absent in classroom situations the children failed to participate ver- 
bally. This IS an important point because, as Philips notes, in classrooms 
speaking or verbal interaction is the first and primary mode for acquiring 
uml communicating competenc. in all of the areas of skill and knowledge 
that sch(H)ls purport to teach. 

Buililing on the findings and interpre'jtions of Philips. Erickson aifd his 
associates <e.R., Shult/, Florw and Erickson, I980> have conducted a num- 
ber of classroom studies. In one such effort, EriCkson and Mohatt (1980) 
examined the cultural organization of social relaiionships in two classrooms 
of Native American children who were taught by a Native American and 
non-Native A'mcrican teacher respectively. They report qualitative differ- 
ences in the organization of verbal participation bctweea.classrooms and, 
in particular, differences in the role of the adult in directing and controlling 
how verbal interaction is organized. For example, the non- Native American 
teacher consistently and frequently directed questions to individual ^hildren 
and praised or reprimanded the behavior of individual students publicly. In 
contrast, the Native American teacher almost always avoided directly quesr 
tioning ii.dividual students and almost never commented evaluatively on the 
students* behavior in publi'-. 

These and other studies suggest that differences or variations in the 
teacher's 4adult\) organization of lessons may have important acadcmU 
consequences for the students. McDermott (1976, 1977) also addresses this 
issue in his microethnographic study of the organization of reading lessons 
in a first grade classroom. He argues (hat the children who enter school 
lacking reading skills are quickly identified by the teacher as pedagogical 
and organizational problems because they need more of the teacher's time 
and effort to progress Given the constraints on the teacher, such as pres- 
sures to sort children inio different ability groups, the teacher makes ad- 
aptations in the fiK'us of instruction that result in these children receiving 
only one-third as much time on reading activities as children who are better 
readers. These children cqd up receiving little practice on those very activ- 
ities they need most to develop advanced reading skills. 

A study by Au (I979> based on similar assumptions about the social 
organization of instruction presents the other side of the com, so to speak 
She cx.imincd how young Hawaiian students with a history of low achieve- 
ment in reading are successfully taught to read. Briefly put, she documented 
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how the teachers implemented contexts for teaching specific reading ^lls 
in the classroom that resembled a ' talk story/' a fonn of collaborative 
narrative thai is a special speech event in the children's culture. This re- 
organization of the ways children participated in the lessons not only made 
the lessons more relevant for the chUdren, but shifted the focus of instruc- 
tion from phonics to reading comprehension; a shift in context and content 
that seems to account for the improved reading performances. ' 

In the following section, I will demonstrate the use of the characteristics 
of microethnography reviewed above by presenting examples from an anal- 
ysis of lessons in a bilingual program. 



A Study ofBilinfiual Schiwlinff: A Contrasthe Analysis 

The data reported here are taken from a study conducted i/a combined 
second and third grade classroom in a school south of San Diego, bordering 
Mexico (for a complete account of this study, sec Moll et al., l980b)/» This 
school implements a "maintenance " bilingual program aimed at promoting 
academic dr elopment in two languages. Two sister classrooms were 
involved m the study— one with a Spanish curriculum and one in English. 
During the course of the day the children received instruction in basic skill 
areas (e.g.. math and reading) in their native language and went to the other 
classroom for oral language and reading lessons in their second language. 
' All third leradcrs that formed part of three different teacher-defined ability 
groups were observed and videotaped as they took part in their Spanish 
and English reading lessons. The Spanish teacher was a female, Mexican- 
American and a fluent bilingual; the English teacher was a male, Anglo, 
English monol:ngual. 

In the examples presented below I will contrast a high ability group lesson 
across the two different language and instructional settings. The same chil- 
dren form the high ability group in both classrooms and all of the children 
are fluent bilinguals. This group will be highl^hted because it provides the 
most striking example of how differences in lesson organization can deter- 
mine what students do or do not learn as part of a bilingual curriculum. 
But, as It will bccom^ clear, it is not the language of instructwn that is in 
Itself responsible for.this critical difference. It is the general focus of in- 
struction withm eacif language setting and the organizatwn of lessons that 
this focus eniaiU. 



The child, en in the high group engage in the most advanced reading tasks 
in the classroom. Although ih^y perform tasks that children in the lower 
' groups are also asked to perform, such as reading passages aloud for the 
teacher, their lessons are primarily devoted to readiiig comprehensk)n ac- 
tivities. As part of th^K activities the teacher Will ask questk)ns about a 
story the group has rci*i, often pursuing questions that arise from the ex- 
change with the students and the topics developed by these exchanges. The 
questions are text-free for the most part, although some are taken from the 
bopk. The emphas.s in these exchanges is on the students' communication 
of Kencndizutums drawn from the readings, rather that from student an- 
swers to specific text related questions. In the following example, the teacher 
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starts a combined evaluatton/instruction activity after the group has read a 
poem, about a cobbler' ^ 



1. 


T: 


Sandra, what is this poem about? 


2. 


C: 


About a cobbler. 


3. 


T: 


What is he doing? 


4. 


C: 


Usii^ his hammer. 


5. 


T: 


Right. Tlpi Tapa, who is making that sound? 


6. 


C. 


The hammer. 


7. 




The hammer right. Does the poem say that he is a good cobbler 
or a bad cobbler? 






8. 


GR: 


(Group) (mixed responses) 


9. 


T. 


Yes or no? 


10. 


GR: 


He*s a good cobbler. 

He is? How do you know? 


11. 


T: 


12. 


GR 


(Several stud^^Ms respond together) 


13. 


T: 


Where does the poem say that he is a good coboier? 


14. 


GR: 


(Several students respond together) 


15. 


T: 


Sandra, read the part that tells us. 


16. 


C: 


(Beads) "i4y tus suelas. zapa-zapa-wpatero remendon. Ay tus 
suelas. tipi-napa. duran menos que el cartonl 


17. 


GR: 


Bad shoemaker. 


18. 


T: 


Why is he a bad shoemaker? 


19. 


C: 


'^Duran menos que el canon " <They Isoles] last less then 
cardboard.) 


20. 


T: 


How long should the soles- last? 


21. 


C: 


A little less time than the nails. (The teacher laughs at his re* 



sponse and then the les!u>n continues.) - ^ 



It is important to mention that the poem itself has no direct reference to 
whether the cobbler is a good or bad shoemaker. Such a conclusion must 
be inferred from the information given in the poem. The teacher invites this 
generalization in line 7. There are some differences of opinion among the 
group about whether or not the cobbler is good (competent) (8. 10, 12). The 
teacher selects a student who has answered that the cobbler is not too good., 
to specify which lines of the poem she used to reach her conclusion (15). 
She does ( 16). and the group confirms her opinion ( 17). The in' *ctor then 
requests more information ( 18). a child quotes the exact part o line ( 19) 
that tells the reader that (he shoes do not last long. In this ^Ainple the 
teacher relied solely on her exchange with the students to giiide their ac- 
tions, controlling ^alternatives by her choice oP questions and by directing 
the chiklren to find the relevant part o'f the text. 

The children in the high group are also required to write book reports. 
This activity typifies the most advanced reading-related activity found in 
this classroom. The students have to select a book of interest to them, and 
virtually without adult help, read it, analyze the content and write a report. 
Through the process of writing reports the children display their mastery 
of reading skills aiid create a new product (i.e.. the book report) in the 
process. In a sense, the children have come full circle: from the^struggle \p 
comprehend writing to creating it as a new product. They are literate. 
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The Enf(ltsh Classnnm * 

Once the analysis on the Spanish reading lessons was completed, the 
same procedures were applied to the examination of the English lessons 
for the same children. As the review of the Spanish reading activities makes 
clear, the childre'n in the high group can read for comprehension. Never- 
theless, the English Fessons are primarUy organized to provide time on de- 
coding and oral language practice, such as word construction and the 
identificationr of sounds. To a small extent the lessons contain reading ac- 
tivities designed to assess comprehension. In the next example the teacher 
is assessing whether the children have understood the passages he is reading 
to them. . ' 

« 

1. T: "Su.* played on the playground after lunch." 

When! did she play? 

2. S: (The students bid to answer.) • 

3. T: Julio. 

4. S: Playground. 

5. T: All right, on the playground. Whp was it? 

Who was domg this? 

6. S: Sue. ' • 

7. T: All right. V/hen was it? When was it? 

Eduardo. 

8. S: After lunch. 

9. T: All right, after lunch. "Joan had dinne- at night at her own 

house.*' 

When did she have dinner? 
10. S: At nifcht. 

(Lesson continues) 

It is clear that when the children shift from one language setting to an- 
other, they do not encounter "similar environments." In the English class- 
room, complex inferences are not involved: the lessors merely require that 
students recall information that is less distant in »!me and book reports are 
not even considered. There is little correspondence of environments for the 
high group in English, which, after all, has demonstrated the ability to read 
with comprehension beyond what they exhibit in the example above. The 
organizatk>n of the reading environments in Fnglinh \s such that students 
are made to focus primarily on the mechanical tasks of practicing decoding 
skills, word sounds or lexical meaning. Practically absent are key activities 
that promote reading i*tmprehensum and help the students learn how to 
< ommumcate their knowledf^e of content. In short, we do not find the types 
of functional communication activities related to reading that occur in the 
Spanish setting for this group. 

A possible explanation for the organization of "lower level ' lessons in 
English, tn comparison to the Spanish lessons, is that the children are weak 
in English and cannot engage in more advanced reading tasks. This "Eng- 
lish deficiency" explanation may make sense for some children in some 
si^uationi, but in the present case the chikJren are all fluent biltnguals and 
were videotaped in various sitgations .using English without difficulty. 

Further, the analysis of the Spanish lessons clearly shows that the chil- 
dren know how to read. But if the children are sufficiently fluent in English * 
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and pos>ess decoding skills, 1iow is the difTerence in the level of perfor- 
mance across classrooms constructed'^ If most of thfc children can already 
decode in Spanish, why are the Engli«jh lessons organised to place so much 
importance on phonics or accurate pronunciation as if they did not have 
decoding abilities? A likely source of the problem is that in the English 
setting, pronunciation problems and decoding problems are being con- 
founded. The teacher seems to be assuming that decoding is a prerequisite 
to comprehension and that correct pronunciation is the best index of de- 
coding. The implicit theory guiding instruction is thai correct pronunciation 
(decoding^ must precede comprehension (cf, Goodman, Goodman and Ro- 
re^, i979>. Consequently, the teacher organizes the lessons to provide the 
children with the necessary time on the task to help them practice pronun- 
ciation, phonics, and other aspects of language learning such as lexical 
meaning. In so doing, higher order^ comprehension) reading skills are struc- 
tured out of the lesson's interactions. 
The "viewing sessions'* with the teachers provided more information 
' , about the interactional sources of this mismatch between language settings: 
specifically, that because of the teachers' demanding- schedules, they had 
never observed their students perform in each other's classrooms. Until the 
. English teacher viewed and disctissed the Spanish videotaped lessons, he 
had little idea that the children s level of performance in* Spanish was much 
higher than what they exhibited in his classroom. This lead \o a false rep- 
resentajion of what the students knew about reading. Similarly, since the 
Spaftish teacher was unaware that there existed such a discrepancy in lesson 
levels across classrooms, there were no sugge<:tions forthcoming tiiat could 
hel^modify the organization of English lessons to compliment what was 
going bn in the more advanced Spanish classroom Although differences in 
the organization of lessons across language greatly influences what^nd how 
stttdenis learn, teachers do not ^cem to focus on how the structfires of the 
coi^imunication activities characteristic of lessons in both classrooms de- 
termine .the nature of the intellectual experiences for the children. 

CotnluKmn 

The analysis of lessons across language and instructional setting indicates . 
that the manifestation and complexity of reading behaviors in the two class- 
rooms IS heavily influenced by the way the teacher organizes interactions 
in the lessons found in each. This organization of lessons, in turn, ks strongly 
infttienced by accepted organizational constraints and presuppositions about 
the children's competence. Important communicative activities associated 
with the more advanced Spanish classroom were generally absent from the 
F.nglish setting,^giving the appearance that the children were competent 
readers in Spanish but inadequate in English. These results suggest that the 
extent to which transfer of learning in Spanish can be manifested in English 
depertdi oh similarities in the organization of lessons found in the two class- * 
rooms This position is consistent with a large and growing body of litera- 
f ture showing that le;irnmg is primarily situation specific: generalizability to 
other situations depends on whether the environment is organized to pro- 
vide \nnilar features that will facilitate its applicability *o a different setting 
(Laboratory of Comparative Human Cognition, in press>. 

There are important implications for bilingual schooling in such a con- 
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elusion. For one, the study shows how easy it is to misassess a child's 
language/ reading competence because the two skills are so closely linked. 
For example, a person observing the children only in their Engfish lessons, 
without the benefit of also jtudymg the children in their Spanish classroom, 
may readily reach erroneous conclusions about the children's readirxf^ skills, 
Ifone considers that the majority of the Latino children go to schools where 
only English monolingual instruction is provided, this becomes a serious 
concern. Although we are dealing with only two classrooms, these issues 
remind us of the warnings in the cross-cultural literature regarding the eval- 
uations of performance in situations that are divorced from the everyday 
contexts in which people learn and regularly use their skills (see. Labora- 
tory of Comparative Human Cognition, 1979). At the very least, we need 
muhipl6 assessments of bilingual children that seriously take into account 
the^inQuence of the situations in which skills are evaluated (LaBelle, Moll 
and Weisner, 1979, Moll, I9J8). 

The results also emphasize the need to study carefully the situation to 
which skills are supposed to transfer. An explicit purpose of most bilingual 
schooling is to stimulate the cross^ingual transfer of skills. It is expected 
that the children will apply in English the skills Hiey learn in their first 
language (Spanish in this case), thus accelerating their academic compe- 
tence in English. In the classrooms observed, the English lesson environ- 
menrs are not organized to facilitate transfer of reading skills fron. Spanish. 
As discussed above, this occurred, in part, because t)ie lessons in English 
were organized and implemented independent of information about ivhat 
occurred in the academically mo^e advanced Spanish lessons. As a result, 
the English lessons restricted the children to behaviors that were beneath 
their actual level of reading development. 
The situation described in this paper is a strong reminder that all edu- 



. cation is, iaa realsense^ re-education; a .child's learning should nev^r have 



to start from scratch. That is, all learning that occurs in the classroom has 
a previous history outside the classroom (Vygotsky, 1978): in the case of 
the examples provided, the content and interactional specifics of some of 
that history could be found in the (Spanish) cla.ssroom next door. Failure 
to take this history into account led to a focus of instruction that included 
unnecessarily sin-.ple reading tasks and to an uncritical acceptance of the 
children's low level of performance. ^ 

Effective instruction builds upon the many skills lhal children bring inlo 
the classroom Bilingual schooling attempts to accomplish such instruction 
b> -teaching children in the language they already know and by also includ- 
ing (|ontent and activities that are culturally relevant to the children's back- 
ground. It must also attempt to incorporate into existing lessons w^ys of 
interacting that are congruent with the conditions under which the children 
have learned and developed the skills the program is trying to teach. 
■ Griffin (1977) has already documented the extenl to which the teaching 
and learning of reading may occur as part of other classroom events. In 
these cas&s reading is used as a tool by the children to accomplish other 
ends, something tha^ usu/*lly does not occur within formal lessons. This 
additional practice an(Kexperiencc that the children receive in reading may 
have, or coul^ be organized to have, important implications about how and 
what IS taught in the formal read insoles sons. The same argument can be 
made for exploring the functions of reading outside the classrooms, and 
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htH these reading activities are ^'ulturally and socially organized in the 
community where the children live. Au (1979) provides a good example of 
how information from the children's activities in the community may be 
in<fujporaled into reading lessons, critically affecting their educational im- 
pact This paper makes a similar argument in terms of the relationship 
between reading lessors across languages. \ 

This type of detailed analysis of reading behaviors is only possiblt if we 
directly examine the contexts where learning takes place. Micropthno- 
graphic studies provide valuable insights into how learning is mediated by 
the adults in the classroom and how concrete activities of communication 
shape the way children cope cognitively with different learning tasks. This 
information can be used to help tei'chers in bilingual programs coordinate 
the organization of lessons in two languages so that the children can take 
advantage of all their existing and developing >kilU as they participate in 
formal lessons. 



NOTKS 

1 The term micro in microethnography is sometimes erront jusly 
iissivBiated with either a brief period of observation or with the micro/ 
macro distmctions commonly used in the social sciences. As used in 
this ari;clL. it refers to the well-defined, selective focus of study of 
such in\estigiitions and to the specifiability sought in the analysis of 
soci.il interactions 

2 rhe:e .irc, of course, oth aspects of microethnography that je 
relevant to the study of bilingual settings but are not di^'cussed in U w 
present article These mclude'issues of validity and reliability (Erick- 
son. 1978. McDermott, 1976). strategies of data coll ecttor. and anal- 
ysis (Griirin and Shuy, 1978, Enckson and Shultz, 1977) nd data 
leportmg (Mchan, 1979) The reader is encouraged to c.>t ult the 
above mentioned reference*. 

^ For the most complete ^^^cusslon on ihe use of visual re. ^ings m 
classrooms, see Gr.it^n\and Shuy. 1978; for exe-^nliry r thods of 
data ma!>ago*TTient and reduction in a bilingual ciassroom microeth- 
nography. sec Carrasc(/ et al., 1981 

4 I his research was supported by a grant frviin the National Institute 
ol Hducation--G79(K)I4. 

5 I his example was ira'lslated and edited for brevity by the author 
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TRADITIONAL VIEWS OF BILINGUAL INTERCALATION 

The use of elements of more than one language in a single uMerance or 
code has been variously intei^reted as the result of language interference 
from a stronger system, the inability to master two language systems a 
random phenomenon, and even as a social skill. Additionally, several ty- 
pologies and descriptions have been advanced that encompass individual 
motives and linguistic structures, both permissible and prohibited, as key 
, categories. This paper reviews issues and analyses in bilingual switching 

or intercalation, as we call it), and proceeds to offer a topological model 
to represent the activity of speaking first in one code then in another, some- 
inrdocutors "^""^ environmental conditions and with the same 

Changing from one language to another has apfSrared to some to have 
pathological overtones, for they assume that such behavior is due either to 
an inability or lack of concern with keeping th^ two language systems sep- 
arate. Obviously, such views imply quite traditional and rigid ideological 
perspectives of language and culture as monolithic complexes Evidence 
agaipst the one-language-one-culture viewpoint emeiges readily from a close 
look at language in complex multinational societies. Such societies usually 
«o exhibit a stratification of languages and language varieties. Moreover, both 
^ monolingual and bilingual speakers have objected to the intercalation of 
^ languages. Such opinions persist in •;pite of the fact that there has been no 
g .simple and clear definition as to what constitutes an unmistakable case of 
intercalated speech, nor a clear explanation of its causes. And so unless a 
veiy inclusive definition of the phenomenon operates, many quite different 
linguistic activities are being referred to by the same term. This state of 
affairs tends to promote, even rationalize, a wide variety of nonempirical 
views of mixed language phenomena. 

The iTiitters of definition and typology have been perennial concerns in 
articles dealing with language conUct situations. This literature ranges fro-n 
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scholarly research to journalistic essays in the popular press. Serious uorks 
range viidely from Wcinreich s seminal volume. Lamidim s in Omtm t ( 1953). 
through hstings and typologies, to the mathematical grammars of switching, 
represented by Sankiiff and Poplack (I9K0). and the present exploration in 
topological modeling. Less senous works can he encountered in the popular 
press and other mass media thai catef to folk linguistics and generally non- 
empirical views of language phenomena. 

In the course of more than three decades, all sorts of statements have 
been made regarding the nature, mechanisms, and worth of using two Jan- 
guages in a single conversation or utterance. Such statements are usually 
based on a single preoccupation that is sometimes moral or prescriptive, 
sometimes descriptive. Examples of such preoccupations include allegations 
of 'broken English. Spanglish. looseness of habit, linguistic insouciance or 
rebellion, and entrapment between two languages and cultures.** However, 
more serwus issues of culture and education frequently enter into the dis- 
cussions of journalists, laymen, and educators. From still anotKcr perspec- 
tive, those who object to the encroachment of American ' culture * in Puerto 
Rico, for instance, seem to be resisting the inroads of American business 
and military interests through the vehicte of language ( Varo. 1971 : Narvaez, 
1976: Raima. I979|. 

Some of tbe objections to bilingual usage by Hispanic >outh in America, 
namely Chicanos. Cubanos and Puerto Ricans. are derived from an implied 
connection between bilingual usage and low leveW of language skills. It may 
well be. however, that code-switching is an independent circumstance that 
iHTCurs along with, not because of. educational underachievement in many 
l.atino >ou;h from working class backgrounds 

There is ixXso w wide range of senous scholarship regarding intercalation, 
or language mixing. Macke> (l%5) has been quoted as viewing the phe- 
nomenon of language mixing as "an extreme instance of lanjjiuage interfer- 
ence." Perhaps related to this view, it also has been noted that many middle 
class or educated spcakeis view mixing languages as tacufu. -so \ua\ iiic> 
deny it or are otherwise "reluctant to recognize it^ existence * (Gumperz 
and Hernandez-Chavez. 1975. i55>. Whether denied or deprecated, language 
intercalatK>n exists, often independently of language interference (which 
Itself involves a controversy we will treat briefly below). 

Important studies of the phenomenon by I^mce (1969. 1975) have now 
become classic. In those works, some of the mam issues to emerge from 
the literature were made explicit. 

I. that intercalation is probably universal. 

2 that it IS situationally constrained, mostly to informal contexts: 

^ that bilingual ability of both interiiKUtors is assumed. 

4 that switching out of need or lack of ability makes up only a small 

portion of intercalated usage: 
^ that accessibility, nonetheless is soiiicmiw irtvt>|vi;d (perhaps rcliileti 

to Situation, style, or topic). 
h that there are no syntactic restrictions as to where switching occurs. 
7 that there is no. tendency to go in one langu«:gc direction or iinothcr 

in the switch (Lance. 1975 nH-144) 
Ihiis the intercalation of languages was rccogni/ed early as widespread, 
nonaberrant. structural, and interdependent with situation, style and syn 
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lax. An addiCiona] coniribution by Lance wa,s the clear delimicacion of areas 
for furchcr invesCigalion. Ironically, some of this very research in corn has 
seriously questioned certain of his original assertions, especially item six 
above regarding syntactic restrictions. In that regard, several investigators 
have sought to prove that certain switches are "ungrammatical ' as judged 
by native interlocutors. But they have failed to make a convincing case» 
largely due to the problems of artificially constructed data and respondents' 
elicited judgements, both of which precjude the accurate appraisal of what 
.night or might not occur naturally. In fact, many syntactically "prohibited** 
sequences turned out to occur in naturally collected data (Pfaff, 1976: and 
especially in Pedraza s data from Centro de Estudios Puertorriquenos, 
CUNY, as analyzed by Poplack, I979>. And so, just as Lance erred in 
posing no restrictions, so too. Gingras (1974). Timm (1975), and Gum^erz 
(1976) were mistaken in posing too many syntactic limits on linguistic 
intercalation. 

It was Poplack, elaborating a notion hiftted by both Cornejo (1973:81) 
and Ijpski (1977), who formulated the "equivalence constraint ', an impor- 
laol notion re^rding limits on the syntax of what may be switched. This 
concept expresses the idea that grammatical similarity at the switch point 
is the only re^riction on intercalation for linguistic units at the word level 
or larger units (Poplack. 1978, 1979). In spite of this conceptual advance^ 
there are controversies over what constitutes a "true switch ' for units 
smaller than the word (morphemes, phonological and suprasegmental fea- 
tures) and indeed, even for single word switches. This controversy itself is 
healthy, for it strains the limits of analytic power ofany proposed model. 

Gumpcrz and Hernaifdez-Chavez.( 1975. 156) excluded some single "loan" 
words and briif isolated particles, such as sentence connectors and short 
exclamations, considering them below the threshold of legitmacy for swjtch- * 
ing. Yet by including such items. Poplack (1978. 1979) found'thal ^'"ofc item 
switches were more frequent in types of discourse that included out group 
members and fhM hrirf VAvAtke Kw%\che\ wrrr the fyj-2 of switch utilized 
by nonfluent bihnguals. Gumpcrz and Hernandez-Chavez (1970:157) assert 
that "the greater piirt of instances of true switching consists of entire sen- 
tences. ' and that "examples of change within single ^entenCes require spe- 
cial comment " (1975:157). 

Yet, desregarding the dogmatism of "true switching," Poplack (1979) 
determined that the most complex kinds of switching were undertaken only 
by flucnf bilinguuls, and that these were in fact switches within, not be- 
tween, sentences. Her finding<i also indicate that whole sentence switching 
IS not the most frequent. These observations helped to formulate Poplack s 
( 1979:5.1 ff) initial typology of tag, intersentential and intrasentential switch- 
ing. This linguistic typology, however, neglected clearly important func- 
tK)nal factors that include "linguistic fotn, interactional strategies and social 
meaning" (Gumperz and Hernandez-Chavez, 1975:1550 that interpenetrate 
with the abilities of the speaker. 

Other systematic observations frequently emphasize the functional mo- 
tivation of switching, or intercalation, of language elements. These have 
been studied by various investigators (notably Gumpcrz, 1964; Gumperz 
and Hernandez-Chavez, 1972: Timm, 1975; and Valdez. 1976), but with two 
seemingly insoluble problems. First, the reliance on personal or metaphoric 
ends as the motivating agent tor intercalation places the researcher m the 
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impo>Mble position of determining the speaker's locutioiiary intent from tHe 
speech stream alone. Whether a switch was due to emphasis, mitigation, 
disavowal, focus on a topic, lexical need or other motivations becomes quite 
conjectural and subject to opposing or muhiple interpretations. Related to 
this indeterminacy is the second problem — actually a retreat from the prob- 
lem of inlent— that of randomness. Some early researchers thought that 
**. . . the use of such curious phenoniena . . . has no fixed limits and cannot 
follow regular -laws * (Espino/a, 1917). Espinoza further concluded that 
there is "no great value for the philologist in collecting examples." George 
C. Barker ( 1947, 1950;. the pioneer ethnographer of Chicano language, also 
felt thai bilingual alternation occurs 'without apparent cause." More re* 
cently others have repeated the randomness Judgement, oblivious to the 
theoretical issues of (h the status of the switch (whether it is a loan word 
in the language or an intrusion from another language, (2) the types in* 
volved, and (5l the linguistic mechanisms that are operative in such phe- 
nomena. But advances in systematic research have proved the candomnefss 
assertion wrong, and contrary to earlier views, the linguistic value in study- 
ing bilin^ >al intercalation ha.s been clearly demonstrated. 

It is now recognized that intercalation is regular, and many types and 
formulations of possible rules governing the phenomenon have been pro- 
posed. This IS perhaps the source' of scientific excitement and interest in 
bilingual, intercalation, aside from its human implications regarding atti- 
tudes, cultural solidarity, and education. But before turning to some of the 
rules and h>potheses advanced about intercalatipn behavior, it. may be 
worthwhile to review a few other traditional views of switching. 

Once It IS admitted that intercalation may occur without interference. 
ern»r, or randomness, further issues remain. For instance, "Has the speaker 
changed grammatical systems in mid -sentence, or has he merely inserted 
a word from the other language (Pehalosa, 1980:5**). This question neatly 
summarizes the crux of recent inquiry, for in it are compressed the problems 
of typology, true switch", the linguistic preoccupation with structure, and 
the mostly inscrutable question of psychological intent. Pehalosa identifies 
and ranks a number of related phenomena: interference, borrowing, code- 
switching, and p{)ilusftU)\, without formally offering a typology. (But he 
acknowledges the need for such a typology indicating that it would neces- 
sarily be multidimensKmal. including speakers, contexts, time, as well as 
the performance features of utterances by single speakers.) 

Interference* is merely a term from second language learning, and re- 
fers to speech errors related to priKessing new features through the speaker's 
established grammatical or phonological systems The notion bf interfer- 
ence as a miscue or mistake is perhaps the source of the connection between 
language switching and language inability. The idealized and prescriptive 
basis of such a nofon becomes clear through a close reading of the texts 
that demand "vigilance," conscwus ' control" of choue. and avoidance of 

abnormal" situations derived from "indfscriminate" use of both lan- 
guagvs The thrust of many descriptive studies has been precisely that 
'through, control and discriminate use of both languages some bilingual 
speakers engage in profoundly complex switching. While it is true that 
language learners may switch because they do not have mastery of every 
feature in their second language, it is also true that speakers can switch 
from their first language, and that others can switch between two languages 
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that arc cquaUy well mastered. Hence, interference cannot account for all 
^intercalation. 

Borrowing, on the other hand, is often related to single items that have 
external cultural referents or that may involve units of speech such as for- 
mulae or idioms, e.g.. - right on the money *, or "memory bank " But this 
notion of formulaic switching also seems to be a less then satisfying way to 
account for usage such as "l like them chiquitoish o grandHsi I don't 
wanna see, them" (said of sharks caiTght in Shecpsh A Bay. N Y ) where 
Spanish mvolving a contrast (small, but large) enters the sentence and 
crosses a phrase boundary. On the other hand, borrowing, not code-sv^tch- 
ing. may be the best explanation for monolingual Anglo usage of words 
such as burrito or crepe. Borrowed words regularly become incorporated 
into habitual speech patterns and dictionaries, again presumably distin- 
guishmg them from Switches. 

In the many attempts to typiilogizc switching in the literature, authors 
frequently emphasize either social circumstances (that is. variables of sit- 
uation or participants), linguistic structure (various sizes and kinds of lin- 
guistic units), or psychological motivation;; (the emotional, intentional or 
stylistic rationale for what a speaker chooses to do in bilingual pcrfor- 
mance). Some of these approaches may be conveniently tabulated, with 
functional factors of culture and society on the left, psychological motiva- 
tion on the right, and with linguistic output itself in the empirical center 
Such a tabulation is given in Table I. 



TABLE I 

VARIOUS TV POLOGIES OF INTERCALATION 
^ CIRCUMSTANCE STRtCTrURF PSYCHE 



Coniex! Sentence phrase tag word 



Carkin i976 




Oumperz 


siiualional 


t%4 




Lance l%9 


quotation 


Timm 1975 




iacohson 




1977 




Gumpcrz 


speaker 


and 


setting 


Hernandez 


pragmai - 


Chavez 


norm 


l%9 




McCIure 


code 


1977 


changing 


Poplack 




1979 





need 



phrasal 



single 

inviolable VP .... 
ethnicity domain 
culture 



inter* 
sent 



intra- 
sent 



1^ 



intra- 
sent 



style 



Connotative mechanical 
metaphorical 



unequal 
control 



emotions 



code 
mixing 



Note that Table I docs not exhaust the typologies of switching that have 
hcen offered, and only cursorily indicates some of the arguments of the 
writers cited. 

Many attempts at typologi/mg have been eclectic, mixing circumstance, 
structure, psychological motive and even language used. For instance PfalT 
(I97S) submits that a suilch type exists that is found mainly in Spanish 
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diNCuurve, chararlerued by loans and iniepienieniial switches, and is slightly 
more formal than intrasentential switching. Timm (1975:475) indicates that 
a topic related to the barrk) is habitually uttered in Spanish, and that a 
switch to English refers to detachment, conflict, etc. McMenamin (1973, 
1978) timed and^unted switcties in California and found age of speaker 
ind language of the switch to correlate. Older persons only switched out 
of English. But these conclusions may be valid only for the data studied by 
a particular researcher, and may well have less typological value. 

Wald (I9KI) has hypothesized that the most fluent language of a speaker 
ma> be indicated by the language that is easiest to switch out of. That is, 
ft person' who is more fluent in English will be able to switch out of English 
mto Spanish with less hesitation than he or she is able to get into English 
from Spanish. Why should it be harder to switch into the language one 
knows better? The answer to that questk>n might give an important clue to 
the grammatical nature of switching. 

In successive attempts to fathom code-switching, Shana Poplack, working 
with colleagues at the Centro dc Estudios Puertornquenos and the Centre 
de Recherches Mathematiques, has elucidated a great deal about theHin- 
guistic aspects of code-switching. After refining the syntactic notk)ns of 
permissible and nonpermissible switch points with the equivalence con- 
straint mentioned earlier, Poplack ( 1979) offered a typology that correlated 
the grammatical complexity of the switch with the speaker s knowledge of 
b<)th languages. These findings, coupled with WaldS hypothesis regarding 
fluency, >icld an interesting view. Briefly, it is claimed that a bilingual who 
knows one language better will more fluidly switch out of the language 
known best because his her grammatical control will present more acces- 
sible points (or more thoroughly known grammatical Junctures) at which 
the second language may he entere^. On the other hand, when speaking the 
lesser known language, hesitation at switch points will occur because the 
exit points where the two languages interface will not be so thoroughl> 
known. This hypothesis may become useful in the topological model that 
the present paper hi>pes to contribute. 

A further breakthrough in the linguistic understanding of code-switching 
needs to be intrixluccd as a context' for the present paper. Although Po- 
pLick's (1979) typology (1) purposely ignored circumstantial and psycho- 
logical factors. (2) accounted only for certain switches deemed legitimate, 
necessarily excluding other forms of intercalation, and furthermore (3) did 
not account for the processes of interpersonal triggering of switching in 
Conversation, nonetheless that work led to the tentative determination of 
tne mathematical probabilities of several phrasal subtypes of intrasentential 
switching (SankotTand Poplack, 19K()) In contrast to Barkin and Rivas' 
(|98()i transformational view that switching necessitates a languagc-of-thc* 
Constituent to be inscTtcd in the structural dcrivatKin of the sentence, .San« 
kofl' and Poplack made it clear that codc-sw itching has its basis in surface 
structure This implies that even in complex switching behavior, two gram- 
m«irs. not a single fused grammar or a third system, are operating at the 
interface between them. 

I he mathematics used in that miHlel. however, is basically lineai, calcic 
laling r.ites .iml rat his between switch rates An additiomsl constant, one 
lhal will change from sitiiatK>n to situation, and from speaker to speaker" 
.iSankoff and Poplack, I9K0.^K). is required to derive actual rates in dis- 
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course from the hypothetical ones, and remains as ye! unspecified- To re- 
quire such a constant indicates to the prcscn! writers (I) that the most 
crucial factors in actual intercalation behavior are being covered, not ex- 
plained, by the postulated constant, and (2) that a higher tvpc of mathe- 
^malical analogy is required in order to include the multidimensional concerns 
of speaker competence, conversational interaction, context, topic and pcr- 
hap»ev^n the nentalistic imponderables of psychological motivation and 
intent. The unspecified constant seems to be not only complex, but also the 
most theoretically interesting area for further specification of what actually 
iKcurs. 

We believe, then, that rmire than one variable is needed to describe the 
processes of intercalation, and that the topological notion of catastrophe 
looks promising as a means to model the various factors that influence the 
instantaneous use of language or, more precisely, language elements. Using 
catastrophe theory, a case may be made that under some conditions the 
verv same external circumstances may yield an utterance or constituent 
sw h from one language, and soon thereafter the same kind of switch 
occurs from the other language. This structurally broad analysis of wide 
ranging, sometimes rapid, and often emotionally charged intercalation of 
linguistic features—not only words and phrases but also more microscopic 
un..% (morphemes, phonemes, suprascgmcntals) and macroscopic units 
(gestures, exchanges, entire speeches and conversational events)— thus at- 
tempts to address the abstract complexity and the rich concrcti" process of 
intercalation. It is hoped that eventually the topi)logical model will provide 
further evidence that the intercalation of languages is a complex, resourcel il 
and normal process of bilingual interaction, and also ofTcr greater under- 
standing of 'the very center of the Chicano (and other i,atino, at least i 
sociolinguistic experience (Pchalosa, I9W) 6|. 

A GENERAL TOPOIX)GICAI- MODEL 

Given tne issues discussed in the previous section, there is a clear need 
to develop a general minlel that will attempt to integrate the various factors 
that have been identified as operative in bilingual intercalation behavior 
Such a miKlel is possible if fairly careful attention is given to the clarification 
of relevant concepts, definitions, and assumptions, and if a nonlinear math- 
ematical treatment is invokeil This section attempts to show the general 
outline of such a model. 

(tfHnpts. Ih'fmituttn tifid Awutfifttions 

As already seen in the previous section, there arc many possible dcfini- 
lums of bilingual intercalation Quite a few of those definitions, however, 
seem arbitniTy because they tend to be overly restrictive as to what is 
considered " triie ' or "rear intercalation Unfortunately, this emphasis on 

the "real tt-ndv to ihviVirH l^mmifw^- tU..* ..^ .u.. r. r .. 

to 



nsiiitrta irjie or real intercalation Unfortunately, this emphasis on 
• real tends to discard language mixing that, on the face of it. appears 
be little different from the examples that are given the status of -rear' 
lancet of inicrcalation Moreover, there is a need to define bilingual in- 

rcalation in such a way that :hc definition will be applicable to various 

iits of linguistic analysis 

Consistent with this viewpoint, we define bilingual intercalatiop as 
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mixing oj elements Jrom one lanauanc with elements from a sei ond lan^ua^e 
within a framework of intvlli^iihle communwation. Symbolically, this defi- 
nition can be depicted as follows: 

L I . . .X • • • X L I - - * 

where 

L, = specified elcmentis) of language I 
L2 = specified elenicnt(s) of language 2 
X = point of transition 
... - on-going discourse 

There is also a need to specify what constitutes bilingual speech behavior. 
We consider such language performance to be a real variable P that can 
vary from -M to M with the following interpretation: If P is equal to or 
very near -M, P will represent proficient speech performance in the sec- 
ond language (Lj); if P is nearly equal to M, P will represent proficient 
speech performance in the first language (L,): while P near 0 will indicate 
essentially the absence of verbal communication. Intermediate values of P 
might indicate halting, stammering, circumlocuting, or merely slight pauses 
in speech, etc. in either L, or Lj. Thus a particular language performance, 
at a given linguistic unit of analysis, will be in either one language or the 
other and at a speci/iable degree of proficiency. Figure 1 is a graphic rep- 
resentation of the variable P. 



KIGURE 1 

R.mge of Variable P, Bilingual .Speech Behavior 
I 

\r 

M 0 -M 
Prohcient Prohcienl 
Performance Performance 
in 1.^ in L, 

\s discussed in the first section of this paper, past resea'-ch in bilingual 
intercalation behavior has tended to exhibit confusion as to the specific 
linguistic units of analysis undet; consideration. Moreover, conclusions 
reached on the basis of a particular level of analysis' (say phonology) have 
not been related systematically to other conclusions drawn from different 
levels of analysis (say syntax). Worse yet, sometimes conclusions drawn 
from one level of analysis have been inappropriately generalized to other 
levels. For example, the notion of 'interferen'-e,*' derived mainly from stud- 
ies at the phonological level, has been Overgeneralized to the lexical level 
of analysis, and, in the extreme case, to the entire phenomenon of bilingual 
intercalation. 

The propi>sed topological model can be applied to various linguistic units 
of analysis However, a particular application of the model must specify a 
unit of analysis The allowable units are fairly conventional and are shown 
in Table 2 
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TABLE 2 

Onits of linguistic analysis 

Type Symbol Description 



1 


F 


- phonemic 






morphemic 




L 


lexemic/ semantic 




G 


syntactic 




s 


suprasegmental 


2 


D 


pragmatic/discourse 



The units of analysis have been divided into two categories .(types one and 
two), largely to preserve the idea that type one units have to do with lan- 
guage as a medium while the type two unit might be equated with the 
message or information that is conveyed through the medium of language. 

Another source of confusion in the research literature has to do with a 
lack of specification as to the locus of the intercalation behavior. There is 
a clear and obvious site for the locus of intercalation: the speaker. In this • 
case, the context for linguistic analysis is idiolectal. However, investigators 
often have tried to relate such behavior to the phenomenon of lan^age 
change and variation. Such emphasis shifts the context of analysis from 
idk)lect to dialect, i.e. from individual to group use of language. In theory, 
there appears to be no reason why one should not be able to relate inter- 
calation behavior to macrofcvel language processes. However^ one has to be 
careful about the differences in the time scale, among other variables, that 
the different contexts imply: Individttal processes occur within the lifetime 
of a single individual, while general language processes develop over longer 
periods of time, usually several or more generations. These points can be 
generalized by suggesting that bilingual intercalation beh^ior can be ana- 
lyzed within a specifiable context (locus) and eiiher synchronically or diach- 
ronicaJly. Table 3 summarizes these considerations. 

T^BLE3 

TIME AND CONTEXTS OF 3ILINGUAL 
INTERCALATION BEH/iVIOR 





TIME 


LOCUS 




Ideoiec' (individual) 




Dialect (group) 


Synchronic 


curfcnt performance 




current usage 


Diachronic 


growth, dev. and 
change^ 




language 
change^ 



The topological model proposed requires the specification of both input 
and output variables. In a strict sense, only one output variable is required. 
This variable has already been identified as behavioral variable P, a variable 
that describes linguistic performance in either L, or Lj. Note that this van- 
able can be applied to any of the linguistic units of analysis shovt^n in Table 2 
(and any of the contexts shown in Table 3). Consequently, in order to avoid 
• confusion as to the unit of analysis undef discussion, the variable P should 
be subscripted to indentify a specific unit of analysis. Thu5i, P subscrit>ted 
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with F would be the output varidble for application of the model at the 
phonological level. Concretely, this would mean that the output of inter- 
calation can be modeled differently for speakers with say, varying degrees 
of accent from those with varying degrees of control of syntax. 

The identification of input variables must consider the presumed driving 
factors that account for bilingual intercalation behavior As discussed in the 
first part of this paper, past research has shown that the following factors 
are thought to be associated with bilingual intercalation: 

I. the , speaker's proficiency in and Lj, ^ 

2 the speaker's preference for using one language over the other, 

3 inherent constraints in L, and Lj mdivii/ually or in conjunction. 
4. environmental restrictions on the use of L, or Lj. 

In order to derive input variables from* these postulated factors, it is 
necessary to make further cfarifications For example, it is assumed here 
tJiat observed language proficiency is related to several underlying variables. 
One of these variables is tlie accessibility that a speaker has for a particular 
linguistic element at a given moment. Such accessibility can range from 
very low to very high, implying that at low levels of accessibility language 
performc'mce will becorrespomiingly low, while a high level of accessibility 
implies a high level of performance. Note that by postulating this variable 
language performance (and proficiency) is subject to wide variation from 
moment to moment This view of performance' seems to be quite reasonable 
since individuals do not appear to maintain identical levels of performance 
from instant to instant. 

The other factors listed above are fairly straight forward, since they deal 
with phenomena amply documented in the literature It is clear that a bilin- 
gual speaker may choose one language (or linguistic unit; over another, that 
not all possible combinations of words 'in a given language are permissible, 
that two dilTerent languages are not enti*- ly translatable, and that the social 
environment can restrict or even prohibit the use of a particular language 
Table 4 summarizes the input and output variables that will be con^Wered 
by the proposed topological model 

Only tivc distinct input and output variables are proposed jn Table 4? The 
term ' endogemuis" in the present context refers to variables that reflect 
the speaker s abilities or inclination, while "exogenous " refers to variables 
that produce their elTects through the , 'speaker's environment or by virtue 
of the char.icteri sties of the particular language(s) used. The topological 
mode! proposed in this paper will attempt to account tor the behavior of 
these Vtiriables 

( titastrifphn HvhuMur 

C atastrophe theory consists of a branch of mathematics generated largely 
bv the French topologisl Rene Thom (1972), and applied with varying de- 
grees of success by such individuals as British m.ithematician Christopher 
/eeman (1974, 1976) and American biophysicist Alexander Woodcock (I97K) 
At the risk of oversimplifying the results of catastrophe theory, a catastrophe 
model IS a means of mathematically explaining how disi:ontiniiities (sudden 
jumps) can occur as the result of continuously changing causes (input vari- 
ables) I \amples ot models using catastrophe theory range from very con- 
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TABLE 4 

INPUT AND OUTPUT VARIABLES FOR 
BILINGUAL INTERCALATION BEHAVIOR 



Category Type 



Symbol 



Description 



Input 



Endogenous 



Exogenous 



Accessibility to the speaker .of the 
required language unit. Must be 
subscripted* to define j* specific 
language unit of analysis) 

Speaker s preference for using one 
l anguage over the other , 

Envtronnental restrictions on the 
use of L, or Lj 

Inherent constraints in the use of L, 
^nd L2 ind:*'idually or in 
conjunction 



Output 



Language performance in L , or L? 
must be subscripted to define the 
unit of analysis. 



Lfete physical models i * ii explain phenomena such as the collapse of a 
bridge or the hucklins of a . am to highly qualitative models describing the 
collapse of the sfock market 01 'he eruption of a riot. The above mentioned 
' discontinuities** seem to lake 0.1 the aspect of disasters. However, it is 
important to point out that th< term **catastjophe** was coined by Rene 
Thom. and the connotation of the word catastrophe in French is closer to 
' a sudden jump * than to a calamity. To think of the intercalation of lan- 
guages as a pedagogical catastrophe or disaster in the sense common to 
English IS. of course, totally inappropriate. Clearly, the "catastrophe*' ob- 
served might well be a switch from proficient speech behavior in one lan- 
guage to proficient speech behavior in a different language. 

Thom's main theorem shows that there are only seven ''essentially'* dif- 
ferent types of catastrophe models that can be developed if the number c*" 
' control * variables is less than or equal to four, and (with tbe exception of 
the relatively trivial **fold** catastrophe) all consist of models tnat embody 
organizations of the basic **cusp** catastrophe. 

Zeeman. in several models tha( he has developed using the cusp catas- 
trophe, lepeatedly points to three characteristics of the behavior to be mod- 
clet* that are indicators of the appropriate application of the cusp catastrophe 
moJci These chaiacteristtcs are: 

I. sudden reversals in behavior. 

2 a divergence effect in which a change in the control variables will 
produce resultant behaviors that cannot be predicted by the 
experimenter, 

^ a himoda) chiiract ^istic. in which, under certain values of the control 
variables. th<: distribution of expected behaviors follows a bimodi*i 
distribution. 

The til st characteristic refers to behavior that 's generally continuous and 
changing but exhibiting sudden and radical variation A behavior is said to 
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vary continuously , nen small changes in the variables that cause the be- 
havior lead to small changes in the behavior variable. A behavior is said to 
undergo sudden reversals when, under certain conditions, small changes in 
the variable^ that cause the behavior lead to radical changes in the behavior 
variable For exanple, Zeeman s model of the stock market indicates that 
^ speculation and ( nand are variables that affect the behavior or the stock- 
market Gradual <lecreases in demand will decrease, but only gradually, the 
behavior of the stock market (Dow-Jones averages, for example). However, 
if the demand continues to decrease and speculation remains at a high level, 
then a sudden "crash" will occur resulting from a very small decrease in 
demand. The model indicates that at a slightly higher demand level, the size 
of decrease in demand would have little effect on the Dow-Jones average. 
Similarly, in Zeeman s model of the hght-flight syndrome, if the animal is 
in a highly excited state (high rage and high fea. ). a slight increase of fear 
will generally have little effect on the animal's a ack behavior. However, at 
^ome point m the fight and flight variables, a slight increase in fear, or a 
slight decrease in rage, will cause the animal suddenly to cease attacking 
and flee. These examples thus illustrate what is meant by sudden reversals 
of behav k r. | 

The second characteristic, divergence, is best explained by considering 
other aspects of the examples already given. In the case of the stock market, 
if there is a gradual mcrease of "speculation* to a high level while demand 
continues at a moderate level, the eventual result may well be a very high 
or very low Dow Jone* average, but the actual resUlt will be virtually un- 
predictable Similarly, if the emotif>nal state ot the animal in the second 
example is excited by increasing rage and fear nearly equally, the animal is 
likely to exhibit either an attacking behavior or a fleeing behavior, but which 
beh.*vior actually wUl occur is virtually unpredictable. This characteristic 
of unpredictability of outcome under certain conditions of the controlling 
variables is what is meant by "divergence effect*'. 

The third characteristic, that ot* a bimodal distribution of behavior, is 
perhaps easier to understand than the other characteristics. In the stock 
market example, high speculation and moderate demand generally lead to 
a stock marV t that may be very high (bull) or v^bry low (bear), but it is not 
likely to result in an intermediate average. In the fight-flight example, if the 
animal is m a state of high rage and high fear, jthe behaviors of attack and 
flight .u-e most likely, but the intermediMe (neutral, passive) behavior is least 
likely Figure 2 shoves an examnle of a bimodaj distribution based on fight- 
flight behavior A postulated himodal distribution of bilingual speech per- 
formance IS discussed in a separate section below 



\ iguri' 2.' Himod.il 
distribution ot behavii>i with 
hi^h XA\Lc and high le.ir 
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The cusp catastrophe consists of a mathematical model in which the value 
of a behavioral variable r is determined at any time by the value of the 
variables a and b, callet' ontrol variables, and by the "history * of the 
preceding values of x. Mathematically, the value of x is determined to be 
a locally tninimum value ot the potential function: 

\ 

V = x'* > ux' ^ vx 

where u and v are functions of control variables a and b. Figure 3 represents 
a sketch that indicates the values of x'^that result from this procedure. The 
graph consists of a surface that sits above the (a,b) plane (the a,b plane is 
projected in Figure 3), with the height of the surface above the point a,b 
representing the value of the behavioral variable x corresponding to the 
point a,b. A c areful analysis of Figure 3 shows that for some values of a 
and b there \s only one vaiue of x corresponding to that combination of 
values. However, ;hcre is a cusp-shaped curve in the (a,b)plane (called the 
catastrophe set) where there are exactly two possible values for x. More- 
over, there is a third region in the (a,b) plane, inside the cusp, for which 
there are three possible values for x. Actually, in this region the **middle 
sheet'' of values for x represent values that maximize rather than minimize 
V. Consequently, these values represent "least likely'*, rather than "most 
likely * Hehavk)r. When there is only one value of x corresponding to a 
particular value of a and b, x wiM represent the value of the behavioral value 
determined by a and b. if there are two possible values of x, we will assume 
that the values of the control variables were reached by means of a contin- 
uous path in the (a,b) plane. Correspondingly, a unique path on the surface 
exists thai "covers" (or sitN above) the path in the (a,b) plane. This path 
ends at the point whose x- value represents the behavior predicted by the 
model. 

Whe I It comes to creating a model that will actually generate numerical 
output, however, the particular catastrophe surface must first be deter- 
mined. One procedure that might be used, when both the control and output 
variables are easily measured, would be to conduct a lage number of ex- 
periments and analyze the data by finding the best fitting catastrophe sur- 
face. A second option, however, is to treat the parameter* for the model as 
variables, and to identify how these variables may reflect varying conditions 
surroum^ng the phenomenon that we are modeling. 

The parameters that need to be specified include at least the width of the 
cusp, the orientation of the centcrline of the cusp, and the location of the 
vertex of the cusp. Table 5 summarizes these variables. 

The next section will show how these cusp catastrophe parameters can be 
interpreted as the input and output variables alTecting intercalation behavior 
(see Table 4). 

A Catastrophe Model oj Intenalation 

In the case of a model for bilingual intercalation, we designate verbal 
behavior by the variable P (performance). The characteristic of sudden 
reversal of brhavior can be seen as the very pnenomenon that we are at- 
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FIGURE 3 
Graph of the Typical Cusp Catastrophe. 




tempting to modcK Cases of tntcrcalation hy a fluent bilingual will generally 
involve a switch from values of P very near M to values very near -M» 
although switches at intermediate values will also occur 

The characteristic of divergence can be seen by observing th?t a bilingual 
speaker who is highly proficient in both languages and who is in an envi- 
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TABLE 5 


PARAMETERS OF THE CUSP CATASTROPHE 




Geometric^ Interpretation in 


Variable 


the Cu!kp Catastrophe 


a.b 


control variables 




the "width** of the cusp 




the slope of the centerline 




the a,b coordinates of the 




"vertex" of the cusp 



ronment that is equally accepting of either language is nearly equally likely 
to begin speaking in either language. There docs not seem to be a reasonable 
uay to develop a mechanism for predicting which language would be used 
in this situation. Hence, the divergence effect appears to be demonstrated. 

The third characteristic cm be seen in that a highly proficient bilingual 
will exhibit language behavior with modes near -M and M, with behavior 
near zero occurring rarely. It is reasonable to postulate that when a language 
element is highly accessible in both languages for any speaker the most 
likely distribution of behaviors will be bimodai with modes near M and -M. 
On the other hand, if an element is not very accessible to the speaker in 
either language, a unimodal distribution of behavior clustered near zero is 
most reasonable to expect. 

To model exactly what is happening in i itercalation behavior we would 
need to monitor how all of the control variables influence the ingoing elec- 
trical input signals and the exact eq^^ations that indicate how the brain 
converts these input signals into output signals. Such a sophisticated model 
seems unattainable at the present time. However. Thom's theorem shows 
that *he existence of such underlying ecuations guarantees that some cas- 
taslrophe model is appropriate. Furthen.iore. the higher order catastrophes 
uH involve the cusp catastrophe. Thu* . we have concluded that a model 
involving the cusp catastrophe is the appropriate place to begin. Conse- 
quently, wc set forth the following catasti^he model. 

The beb .^lor variable, as indicated above, is the variable P (performance), 
that varies from M to M. An instance of intercalation, therefore, will be 
indicated by a change m the sign of the variable P. The control variables for 
the model will consist of a combination of the variables corresponding to 
acce.ssibility and the speaker's language preference, if any. 

Accessibility is assumed to b^ a two dimensional variable a, and aj where 
di refers to the accessibility of a language element in language i. For pur- 
poses of modeling, we assume that a,— accessibility of a specified element 
in language i — is a random variable, changing according to some conve- 
nient distribution whose mean or median is approximately determined by 
the proficiency of the speaker in language i. In the case of a bilingual person, 
we will assume that the accessibility of elements in each language varies 
froiTi 0( completely inaccessible) to I (perfectly accessible). We also assume 
thi!t a, and aj are mdependent of each other. We can incorporate speaker 
prcferen'-r by -llowing p to be a real variable that goes from - I to I . where 

I represents deter minatK)n by the speaker to speak language 2. 0 repre- 
sents indifTcrencc. :\nd ^ I represents determination by the speaker to speak 
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language I We then derive two muUipliers: p, which is equal lo I -p if p 
IS negative, and lo I if p is greater than or equal to 0: and p., which is equal 
to I if p IS less than or equal to 0, and to I - p if p is greater than 0. The 
control variables then become a,p,— the product of a, and p,— and ajp. 
(see Figure 4). In the absence of environmental bias favoring one of the 
languages, the model will be a cusp catastrophe wich splitting factor aiPi-^-UiPj 
and with normal factor aiPj-a^p^. A two dimensional sketch of the control 
space and Us predictions is shown in Figure 4. Values of a,p, and a^p; in 
the lower right of the control space will result in performance only in lan- 
guage I, and in the upper left only iji language 2. Such situations indicate 
expected behavior when the accessibility of an clement in one language is 
much greater than that of the corresponding element in the other language. 
The area within the cusp is the bi modal area, and the prediction of the 
model is that, in the indeterminate case, the behavior will not be intcrca- 
latK)n I.e., the behavior will be to maintain performance in the language in 
which the speaker has been performing. 

At this point, we see that the width of the cusp can be considered as a 
variable in the model This v;triable i> designated as t in Figure 5. If the 

H(iLRh4 

Graphic Representations of Multipliers p, .ind p_. as Functions of Speaker's 
Language Preference, p 

a Mullipliirr p, v> prefercnv-c p, 

I 0 , 




10 H 6 4 : <) 2 
preference <pi 

b Mult-.plier p; v> preference 



4 6 K 1 0 



1 0 




f» 4 : 0 2 4 
preference ip> 

value of t is large (close lo I 0). the bimodal region is greatly diminished 
and ir becomes relatively easy for intercalation to occur, whereas if t is 
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f-IGLRH 5 

Diagrams of ( ontrol Space for Cusp Catastrophe in the Bihngual 
Intcrcalalion Model. 



J No cnv tronmcni«i) bij\ b hnvironmcnl«i) bias in tjvor of bnguage I. 




0 i 0 i 



small the bimudal region becomes very large and inlcrcalalion becomes 
highly unlikely. In consideration of some of the research of Poplack and 
Sankoff, it may be thai the variable l approaches 1 .0 ai points of discourse 
where inierc^alalion is permissible, and that it approaches zero al those 
points where intercalation is not permissible. Moreover, the model may be 
able to incorporate Wald s hypothesis of diffcrentiaJ facility in switching 
from one language to another if it is assumed that the value oft that deter- 
mines the width of the 'language 2 only" region is distinct from the t that 
determines the height of the language I only" region (sec Figure 5a). 

Finally, the axis of symmetry of the cusp (actually the selection of the 
normal factor), can be seen as an indication of environmental bias or re- 
striction in the use of one languz^e or the other. A rotation of the axis in 
a counter clockwise direction will lead to a model that predicts that an 
overabundance of linguistic behavior will occur in language I, while a clock- 
wise rotation would similarly favor language 2 (sec Figure 5b). 

In summary. Table 6 shows the input and output variables needed to 
model intercalation behavior (see also Table 4», the variables allowable In 
the cusp catastrophe model (sec also Table 5), and the correspondence be- 
tween these two sets of variables. 

So far, we have only considered the vertex of the cusp to occur al 'he 
origin, corresponding to a simultaneous value of zero for the two control 
variables However, the cusp catastrophe model in- itself docs not dictate 
this restriction. It should also be pointed out that the model proposed <]oes 
not account for intercalation behavior that may be due to speech impairment 
resulting from various pathologic conditions, such as disease or trauma. 



CONCLUSION 

Given the proposed topological model of bilingual intercalation, there 
appear to be two principal directions in which to pnKeed. One promising 
line of activity is to develop a computer simulation of bilingual intercalation 
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TABLE 6 

CORRESPONDENCE OF BILINGUAL INTERCALATION INPUT 
AND OUTPUT VARIABLES TO CERTAIN VARIABLES OF THE 
CUSP CATASTROPHE 

MODEL MEANING 

CuNp Bilingual 

Catastrophe IntcrcdJaiM^n 

a.h a,p,.a;;p, - AccesMbihiy lo ihe speaker l. 

ckmenis in language I and 2. 
Input ueighi::d by the speaker's 

VanablcN language preference <pK if any. 

^ t Consirainis inherent to language 

I and 2 and their joint use. 
N B Environmental restriction on the 
use of language 1 or 2. 

Output X P Intercalated bilingual speech 

VariaNc behavior in a specific unit 6f 

analysis. 

based on the input and output variables identified. V/e have begun some 
preliminary work in this area and hope to develop it further in the future. 
A second line of activity would he to engage in empirical work to see if the 
input and output variables we ha'.c identified arc in fact operative in ihe real 
world. It would be quite useful to have empirical data as a guide for deter- 
minmg the actual shape and position of the catastrophe surface. Moreover, 
we are quite aware of the fact that the cusp catastrophe allows for only two 
control variables, whereas the phenomenon of intercalation may in fact 
require more control variables, thus forcing the use of a higher order ca- 
tastrophe model. 

Finally, it is our hope that the further development of a theoretical model, 
together with greater refinement in data collection and analysis, will lead to 
a much fuller understanding of a language phenomenon that, for all the 
attention and concern it has generated, so far has remained largely a mystery. 
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A FRAMEWORK FOR THE ANALYSIS OF BDJNGUAL EDUCATION 
PUBUCPOUCYIMTHEU.S.* 

Raymond V. PftdiUa 

Arizona State University 



In recent years k has become increasingly clear that there is a need to 
construct a framework for the analysis of bilingual education public policy 
in the United States. Such a frkmework is necessary because the formula- 
tion of bilingual education public policy in this country ought not to be 
guided solely by erratic quadrennial eflforis to exchange meager and hard 
won political tokens for congressional approval of Title VII of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. On the contrary, the continuation of 
bilingt^al programs ought to depend primarily upon the existence of a well- 
articulated and firm national policy supporting bilingualism and bilingual 
education. Today such a national policy is but a hope for those who support 
bilingual education. 

This state of affairs is particulariy disturbing in view of the periodic re- 
views that Congress imposes on all legislation. Thus, it is plain that iidvo- 
catcs of bilingual education must expend the intellectual and political efforts 
needed to produce the kind of bilingual education public policy that is de- 
sired. This paper is concerned primarily with the conceptual part of the 
intellectual task and aims to identify the gross parameters that are important 
to bilingual education public policy analysis. 

PRELIMINARY ASSUIVf PTIONS 

Some prehmiiiOO' ^assumptions and definitions .need to be made explicit. 
Throughout this paper it wili be assumed thdl policy refers to public policy 
rather than policy in the private sector. Similarly, the interest in planning 
will be limited to those planning activities that are intended to carry out 
established public policy. 

In a fundamental sense, public policy formulation can be viewed as a 
social process that culminates in the exercise of choice by a duly constituted 
C4 political body. Typically a choice will be made from among competing al- 
O ternatives relating to a specific social issue. The alternatives can vary both 
iniheir implicit and explicit outcomes. Moreover the alternative to take no 
C action or to do nothing is almost always implicit within the set of available 
Of tions. Reduced to its essence, public policy has to do with a process for 
making choices about what ought to be done, or not done, in specified 
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situations Public policy thus contributes importantly to the designation and 
legitimization of social goals and priorities. And it is precisely this legitim- 
izing function of public policy that is important to bilingual education. 

Planning is an activity that has a fundamental and logical connection to 
the policy-making process. Once social goals and priorities are established 
and legitimized through public policyv4lie^ ptarmiffig procevr invoked by 
the relevant public institutions in order to develop a logical, feasible, and 
satisfying action agenda. If carried out, this agenda will produce a variety 
of changes and transformations in the social and physical environments, 
and indeed in the very people who inhabit those environments. 

ERECTING A METAFRAME 

Given this understanding ol public policy and planning, the required task 
IS to construct a framework that will facilitate understanding of the pro- 
cesses invrlved in lormulatmg bilingual education public policy in the United 
States. At the outset, it may be useful to erect a son of conceptual scaf- 
folding that will allow the construction of the desired framework in the 
context of a larger edifice. (\)nsider this scaffolding as a metafraire that 
can be conceived as encompassing three interlocking jomponenfs. These 
components can be designated as theory, technology, and public policy. 
Figure I shows schematically the three components. The metaframe pro- 
posed designates in a parsimonious way the elementary components that 
define and propel the bilingual education eHterprise. Moreover, the basic 
idea depicted in Figure I is that both the formulation and analysis of bilin- 
gual education public policy should take into account explicitly the elements 
of bilingual education theory and technology, since these elements are im- 
portant constituents of bilingual education as a whole. 

M(iL RH I 

Mei.itramc for Bilingual f-.ducation Public Policy 



Public Policy 




Ihcory Technology 

Perhaps .1 brici mention needs lo be made as to the meaning of theory 
anil technology in biliriiiual education Basically, theory in bilingual edu- 
cation has to do wiih the elaboration of conceptual and analytic frameworks 
tor the purpose of describing, interpreting «nd understanding the essential 
underKing principles and elements of bilingual education. Applied theory 
can be useJ to analyze, explain, support, and change bilingual learning 
activities rn the classri>om as well as in natural setfmgs outside the class- 
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room. Hence, the advancement of theory m bilmgual education is a basic 
necessity for the field as a whole. Unfortunately, one of several key prob- 
lems currently facmg bilingual education is a notable lack of attention to 
the construction of theories applicable to the numerous phenomena and 
events that o^cur in bilingual education, i-, vertheless, the relevant point 
here is that public policy in bilingual education must necessarily affect, and 
IS affected by, the relative levftl of theory development in the field. 

The other component in the triad, bilingual education technology, implies 
procedures, techniques, materials, and instrumentation. Jn brief, bilingual 
technology includes all of the skills and paraphernalia that are utilized in 
the teaching enterprise. Much that is important to teaching and learning 
has to do with technique because technique is a key element in the for- 
mation of skills and pattprned behavior. To the extent that teachers need 
and control skills, techniques, and technical products, they are technicians. 
As Technicians they must be able to understand, utilize, and evaluate the 
growing technology that applies to bilingual learning and the management 
of bilingual classroom> and other learning environments. 

The connection between bilingual technology and public policy is appar- 
ent if one sees that public policy issues often involve choices between tech- 
nological alternatives as well as between philosophical or value alternatives. 
To thetlegree that the basic goals and ideas of bilingual education are sup- 
ported by a technological base, there is always the possibility that competing 
technical systems will arise and that their effectiveness, usefulness, and 
desirability will have to be evaluated as part of the policy-making process. 
Moreover, technological products almost always give rise to questions of 
specifications and standards. Although such questions may require purely 
technical answers, when they arise in the public sector they almost always 
involve policy decisions as well. 

ELEMENTS OF THE FRAMEWORK 

If the tnad of compt>nents just described is accepted as a suitable meta- 
frame, then some specific elements of the proposed bilingual education pol- 
icy framework can be identified. In brief, these elements include the federal 
courts, the U.S. Congress, state legislatures, the mass media, and bilingual 
communities. Figure 2 depicts these elements in relation to the metaframe 
already described. 

Now it should go without saying, but it may be worthwhile to emphasize, 
that the five elements selected form just one set of elements from an in- 
definite nfimber of other possible sets that could be constructed. Yet, the 
suggestion here is that the five elements depicted in Figure 2 are compre- 
hensive enough to encompass the full range of phenomena that need to be 
understiwd and manipulated in the area of concern. Such understanding, 
of course, will require that the dimensions or factors that are constituents 
of these elements be identified and gauged. It will be necessftry also to 
determine how these dimensions relate to each other. In short, the perimeter 
of the framework and the manner in which it is held together must be 
known. 

.Although in a field as broad as bilingual education public policy a count 
of five elements is reasonably parsimonious, note that tijese elements arise 
from only three fundamental forces that are at play here, Jhes- are (I) the 
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FIGURE2 

Five Elements of Public Policy Framework Displayed in the Context of a 
Bilingual Education Metaframe. 

Public Policy 
Elements 

Bilingual Communities 
Mass Media 
State Legislatures 
Congress 




political system that gives rise to a mechanism for making -some of the 
important social decision (2) public attitudes, opinions, and perceptions 
that influence the outcomes of political processes: and (3) the activities of 
bilingual communities that ultimately are aimed at influencing both public 
attitudes and the outcomes of the political system. 

Before going into more detail about the five elements that constitute the 
proposed framework, a few general comments are in order First, it is pro- 
posed that the five elements are fundamental, and that they need to be 
umterstood in detail if an effective policy in bilingual education is to he, 
formulated Secondly, it is extremely important to recognize that there is 
scarcely any systematic knowledge about any one of these elements, and 
somCielements have received hardly any attention at all. Thirdly, it i$ hoped 
that the proposed framework will s^rve a heuristic function by assisting in 
the design and implemention of a research agenda. Eventually the outj:omes 
of such research ought to inform the actions of advocates and policy makers 
whose actions have the potential to afTect the lives of thousands of school 
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children. What follows is a brie*" oiilline of each element that is intended to 
signal its importance in public policy formulation and to assess, if only in 
a cursory fasl^on, our present level of knowledge of that particular element. 

THE JUDICIAL ELEMENT 

There can be little question as to the importance of the legal system and 
Its influence on bilingual education activities. Indeed, the impact of the 
federal courts on the implementation of bil gual education programs has 
been pervasive, and in some cases the co»jrts have been the decisive factor 
m determining rather specific public policy issues in bilingual education. So 
far, no single court case has had as powerful an impact on bilingual edu- 
cation as the luiu v, Suhoh' decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in 1974. 
The decision was particularly signifiwaQt in view of the ^^Lau Remedies ' 
disseminated by the OflHce for Civil Rights as a direct result of the Lau 
ruling 

Cunously enough, »^e Litu decision did not specifically require a bJingual 
education remedy to the issues in question. Yet this case, which was directly 
concerned with issues of equitv and nondiscrimination, has become a cor- 
nerstone of the public policy that currently supports biling*jal education. 
This somewhat anomalous feature of the Lau decision oughf to alert the 
advocates of bilingual education to the need to understand more clearly 
both the strengths and weaknesses of litigation as it affects the policy-mak- 
ng process 

Unfortunately, not a gr^at :!eal of re'-earch has been done that can gauge 
with some precision and insight the many factors inherent in the litifr^tton 
process or to place in proper perspective the influ**rice of litigation in the 
formulation of puhhc policy in bilingual education. One can identify, for 
example, at least two fssue*. that need to bv raised and researched. First. 
It IS important for those involved in t>ilingual education to have a clear 
understanding of the impact that the litigation strategy will have on bilingual 
education outcomes. Court decisions tend to be directed at very specific 
situations, yet their impact often is iJed f^r beyond the specific cases 
<and circumstances) originally litig: ,d /• case in point, again is ^he Lau 
decision, which originally afTccteJ ^. ,.ie San Francisco schr"^> district. 
Yet Hs general impact was felt throughout the country by way * both the 
f.iut Remedies and the influence that the decision had on ne federal Bilin- 
glial I'.ducation Act of 1974 and similar acts at the state level. Whether or 
not one gams an advantage fiom a particular court decision is not the point 
here, The important point is f*»at the influence of court decisions can be 
widespread and pervasive, and that it is necessary to understand more com- 
pleti'ly how this influence will affect the ovtrrall field of bilinguL! education. 
It i« only through such understanding thi«» '^'^e can hope ?o accurately assess 
tiie effect of htigation on the larger pui.. c policy arera. To date, only a 
small nunber of researchers have done work in this important area. Partic- 
ularly noteworthy is the work of Maniiel del Valle and his Ci#!leagues at the 
Ccntro dc Hstudios Kuertorriqucnos.* Yet much more work of this type 
needs to be done 

A second factor m this element that needs to be elaborated has to do with 
what might be called **e!hnojustice " KlhnOiustice refers to the particular — 
and jt times peculiar —mfluc nces that affect legal decisions because the 
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liiigiition involves cihnKally 'deniihahlc issues or questions Flhnojusiice 
also has ti) do vM!h i>iher factors thai influence juilicial outcomes. For ex- 
ample, the racial «ind etiinic background of judges, the climate of prevailing 
public opinion .mu the legislativciv enacted statutes uithin which issues 
must be adjudicated are all factors that inP 'ence specific court cases that 
iillimaielv mav impas^t im the public policv arena These factors, and i>thers 
that still need to be idenlitied. are depicted in Figure 



f .ulors ill ih: Juf kiKal I lenient Related to Bihngual I due.ilH>n hiblu Policv 




j TUF. ('0N(;RFSSI()N \l. FLF.MKM 

turning nj>w to the legislative clement at the federal level, federal publu 
policv m bilingual education can be statetl explKitJv As far back as 1*MK, 
the I S ( ongress deelared it t»> be a policy i>f the United States to ** 
pn>viile financial assistance to local edncaiii>nal agencies to develop .md 
c.iirv out new anil imaginative ekiDeiit^ti \ iind seconilary schi>i>l pro^jrams 
designed to meet Mhei special educatit>niii needs * of children i>f limited- 
\ nglish spc.iking abihiv ' Note ih.il in this declaratii>n of C(»ngressi(»nal pol- 
icv ni> specific ict'.'rence is made »o bilingual education It was not until 
I*r4 that the ( iHigrcs* 'edareii the fi>llowing nohcv fi>r the I'nited States 
( in ofilei to csi..Mish equal ciliicationj >ortunit\ for all children 

i \ ) \o enciHii.i^e the osMblishment anil operation, where appiopri.ite. of 
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education programs using bilingual educational practic echniques, and 
methods, and (B) for that purpose, to provide financial assistance to local 
educational agencies, and to state educational agencies The public 

policy enunciated by the Congress in 1974 was not substantially altered by 
the Education Amendments cf 1978. 

Ye!, in spite of this fairly specific statement of congressional policy on 
bilingual education, a rather small, though significant, amount of research 
has been conducted to illuminate the myriad of factors thai contributed lo 
the formulation of this particular policy. Relevant research works, such as 
those h> Gilbert .Sanchez' and Susan Schneider,* are helpful in identifying 
important factors that led Congress to the formulation of this particular 
policy. Some of these factors are shown in Figure 4. As indicated by Schnei- 
der in her study of tht Bilingual Education Acl of 1974. the elements de- 
picted in Figure 4 inter-act with each other and the environment in complex 
ways that have important ramifications for outcomes of the federal policy 
process. These interactions have been elucidated to some extent. Figure 5 
attempts to h«ghlighl some of the more "ficant influences. 

MGL'RF4 

Kc\ \ AcXoTs in the ( onprL-ssu>n.il FIcmcnl Related to Bilingual Hdiication 

and l^jblic Policy 

House of Representatives 




President 



V'hik the multiplex of mleractional patterns suggested in Figure 5 can 
not I c explored m detail here, it should be noted at least that the major 
forces cryslah/e into a Iripartite'pattern in w' ich complex interactions oc- 
cur Note also the environmental factors, c ccially the various lobbying 
groups, the courts, and the media t>at jmpinge directly on the fedc;al policy- 
making process Unfortunately, we do not know nearly as mr-h as we ought 
to aboiit how federal policy in bilingual education is forged at the national 
level Kpstein\ naive contention that the Congress suffers from a Colum- 
bus complex in bilingual policy making hardly sheds any light on the sub- 
ject ' Works such as Schneider s and others are useful but the case study 
approach used needs to be supplemented and augmented with longitudinal 
studies Moreover, we desperately need to understand the influence of eth- 
nopohtics on Jhe entire federal policy-makinp apparatus. Without such 
knowledge, there is httle hope that bilingual communities will be able to 
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FIGURE 5 

Underlying Factors in the Congressional Element Related to Bilingual 
Education and Public Policy. 




exert significant influence over important policy decisions affecting the fu- 
ture development of bilingual education 

THI*: LEGISLATIVE ELEMENT 

The nc^t element in the proposed framevwork is state public policy on 
bilingual cducatH)n. Some key dimensions of this element are shown in 
Figure o. Recent works have made an attempt to elucidate the nature of 
bilingual pi)licy making at the state level These studies range from the 
rather extensive work of Development AsstKiates, Inc." to more focused 
studies of legislative processes or historical trends such as those of Jose 
Vega in Texas'* and Lawrence Estrada in California.'" Other studies have 
fiKused on specific issues that have arisen in the context of a particular 
slate Refer especially to the works of Schuhmann in Nc v Jersey" and 
Quesdda in C onnecticut. In sj iic of these important contributions, it is 
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quite apparent that much more research needs to be done if substantial 
insight IS to be gamed into the man> factors that influence bihngual policy 
making at the state level Some states, such . Michigan, have mandated 
bilingual education for over five years.'* Yel. 'rh rare exception, descrip- 
tive studies ;ire noC available thai shed light on the vairious factors and 
influences that led to the formulation of such state pt>licies. Analytic reports 
that lav bare the state level policy-making priKess in bilingual education are 
noticeably lacking for most states. In vie>* of the important role assigned 
to the states in the educational arena, it should be plain that this element 
needs much more attention from scholars and researchers if there is to be 
any hope at all of fashioning a sturdy framev^ork ui!hin uhich effective 
bilingual cdueatK>n policy can bcMnaly/ed and formulated. 

f actors Kelaling to the State f-lement in Bilingj<il Kducation Fdblic 

Policy 

SI Ml I H,ISI Ml HI 
I Political Parties 

: sBi. 

^ I obbvists 



/ 
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HII l\(H \! (OMMi \////.S I.WIHOWILM 
History ot I | cdcrai Courts 

hthnopopulatu>ns 2 federal Legislation 



National Trends 



THK MKDIA KLKMKNT 



I he fourth element in the proposed fraiiie*t»rk has been des:gnated "the 
m<iss media. It is particularly important to analyze and understand this 
element bei aiise it can have a decisive impact on the other four elements 
Yet. It C''n be -said Without exagge<'ation that this is one element that has 
rcL-'ivcd the least amount c)t research effort by those involved in promoting 
bilingual education m the public arena. 1'his fact was most emphatically 
brought to light during 1979 v^ hen the author issued a national call for papers 
')n bilingual education public policy and only one out of the forty-seven 
papers submitted related to the mass media. This was so in spite of the fact 
thai the call for papers specifically identified the mass media as one of the 
areas m vfchtth research papers would be accepted 
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Moreover, the influence of the m^ss media has tended to be negati\e and 
sometimes hostile to the adoption of progressive bilingual education public 
policv While numerous illustrations could be gi\en to support this point, 
three prominent exampics ought to suffice* The highly opinionated and 
chauvinistic article by Phihp Quigg in WiMurrA,*-* the" presumed, almost 
unwitting, expose by Mike Wallace on 6() Minutes and the journalistic 
volume by Noel Hpstein"' that easily qualifies as the world's longest running 
editorial against bilingual ec Jcation. 

Since the mass media have a significant and pervasi\e influence on public 
attitudes and perceptions, the importance of this element m bilingual policy 
formulation cannot be overstated. There is a need to carefully diKument 
the posture that the vitrious media have taken with respect to bilingual 
educatwn. The connections between public attitudes, the mass media, and 
formal policv -making bodies— such as state legislatures, the Congress, and 
the courts—must be laid.out and understotul before the mass media can be 
utili/ed effectively to support bilingi-al public |>>lic>. Figure 7 attempts to 
highlight these and other ir^portant (actors underlying the mass media 
clement 

nOLRh 7 

Some latltns KcLilcd to the MasN Mct^ia Mcmenl in Bilingual Education 

Public Policy. 

rf HLK \i iin ni'.s 

A 



/ 



/ 

/ 



U//>/\ ll\K W,/ S MLniA \\n 

Poliik.il S\'<lcm / llf\()(()\f\fl \lllf.S 

\ cononiK S\sicni 



HcskIcs doing research on the ^arlous dimensions indicated in f igure 7. 
It IS also necessary to gam an understanding of how bilingual education 
supporters are utili/mg the nonmass media communication channels avail- 
able lo ihem I he myriad newsletters, journals, textbooks, conference*, 
workshops, hims. \ideolapes. etc. that have been produced by various hj. 
lingual communities— many of them with funding through Title VII of the 
Memcnt;iry and Scjon'* -y Kdncation Acl— need to be analv/cd and as- 
sessed lor their »ist'Oilness in counteracting some of the negative infliKnccs 
of the mass mec a toward progressive bilngiial public policy Ihes* com 
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municdlion ch.inncis might he Icrmed miLTomcdia. and their effectiveness 
could surel> he enhanced if it were knov\n with some precision and insight 
ho%i thev are currently being used and what other supportive uses the\ 
might have. 

THKtOM.MlMTV KLKMKNT 

I he last of the five elements has lo do \ ith bilingu .1 communities them- 
seJves Like the mass media, this element has not been thoroughly re- 
se.irthed. although papers such as those b> Lois Steinberg'" and John 
Mlinasr* are beginning to ask useful questions and to provide some data 
reL-:ed to language phenomena in bilingual communities, f igure K is a rep- 
resentation of important dimensions in the bilingual comnuinities element. 



f-'dl RLK 

St»me factors Related to ihe Bilingual Communities f-Jement in Bihngual 
! duration Public Policy 



Internatiitnal C ontext 




( omrnirnity Biiiiding Kthni>politics 

One of the mt»si ciirious things abiuit bilingual tommumties is that so 
little IS krumn .ibout the attitudes of ordinary bihngual persons toward 
bilingual educalii>n. especially at the national level. Yet. 't is extremely 
important lo gauge rather carefully the grass rtH>ts support that bilingual 
etluLatK»n eniovs \Mthin bilingual communities themselves."* Similarly, it is 
necessary tt> know what apprehensions or concerns members of ethnocom- 
munilics might have touard bilingual education and its attendant political 
and philosophical postures vis a vis assimilation, acculturation, language 
m iinlen.ince. ethr.opolitics. and a ht>st t>f t>ther concerns. 

f he community clement is critical because, among other things, it permits 
I he tolltming question to be raised Who is to construct the various frame- 
Wi»rks within >A,hich bilingual education, and in thi*»casc. bilingual education 
public pi the y. >s lo he conccptiiali/ed. planned, and c;irricd out* All too 
i^tten. members t>f hihngirt! commiinitie*. have not enjoyed the opportunity 
\o do important research hi nilingiial education policy This is an unfortunate 
situation for bilingual education because research is an activity that is pro- 
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foundt> ^fcclcd by the social and cultural cnvironmen! m which !he re- 
search ac! lakes place. Issues and questions of polic> in bilingual education 
can have ver> diiFereni meanings and answers depending upon !hc individ- 
ual researcher and the context in which those questions or issues are raised. 

In fact, quest K)ns (and answers) in general are never absolutely objective, 
and those who ask a question mdv assume very dtfTerent premises from 
those who must ultimately answer the question. It is said that Francisco 
Quevedo, the famous Spanish writer, once bet a friend that Quevedo would 
tell the queen of Spain to her face that she was a gimp. Naturally, such an 
atidaCK>us and irreverent act seemed an impossibility, so Quevcdo's friend 
accepted the bet. Quevedo, famous for his boundless wit and resourceful- 
ness, was quick to find a solution It is said that he ti>ok two flowers— one 
in each h.md— and presented them simultaneously to the queen. In his left 
hand Quevedo held a clavel (carnation) while in Ins right hand he held a 
rosa (rose) He then asked the queen to ch»H>se between the two flowers by 
saying, Hrurc cl ( lau l \ la rosa Viu stra Mcn cd csiipja. " (Of course, c\Ci»ja 
means "choose" but is ho mo phono us with the Sp;,nish expression for fe- 
male gimp — rs it>ia. Thus the sentence could be interpreted in two very 
different ways. It conid mean either Your Highness, choose between the 
carnation and the rose," or "Your Highness is a gimp between a carnation 
and a rose.") 

Quevedo eventually languished in prison for this and other indiscretions, 
but the lesson to be learned here is that the very act of asking a question, 
and the nature of the question itself, already has potential policy implica- 
tions. The decision maker rnay be led down a rosy path by a clever re- 
searcher who has a hidden agenda. Thus, it is quite legitimate to question 
the motives and perspectives of reseaichers, because these factors ultimately 
are conditK)ning influences on the research act. Such questKining of re- 
searchers, to br most effective, onrht to ongm^ite in the bilingual commu- 
nities themselves 

SKARCHINX; FOR INFORMKD POIJCIKS 
AM) ELK(;.\NT PRINCIPLES 

It should be apparent tha the five elements of the framework just outlined 
encompass quite a l.irg: space Thus there is ample room for energetic and 
niotiv.tted researchers who would like to contribute to bilingual public pol- 
icy analysis and formulation through their research findings. On the other 
hand, this broad expanse of relatively unexplored ground should signal the 
need to redouble the restiirch eff« i. For it cannot be reasonably expected 
that bihngualism and bilingual ediiration will be successftil if there is little 
or no aw.ireness of the many factors that alone and in concert determine 
the nature and outcomes of bilingual education 

In conclusion, it may be worthwhile to enunciate some tentative princi- 
ples tha: may go-.ern. or at least influence, bilingual education, and more 
spr.ilically bilingual '-ducation public policy formulation, m the United 
States I- or those with a more tonservative approach to inquiry, consider 
these statements .is hypt)theses yet to be confirmed through system^itic re- 
search In any event . they can be used as a heuristic t'>ol to encourage more 
comprehensive an<ilysis of bilingual education policy The statements are 
not necessarilv given in order of priority 
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The Principle oj inurrelatedness 

Note that the public policy framework proposed heft is embedded within 
a triad of componep»s that might be called a metaframe. The reason for 
paying particular at :tion to this metaframe is that public policy formula- 
tion IS not merely political in character. It is a process that in today s hy- 
pertechnological society is markedly influenced by the technological and 
educational systems thai form its context. One might say that public policy 
IS determined not only by politics, but also by the politics of expertise. 
Hence, in deahng with public policy formulation for bilingualism, it is im- 
portant to recognize that the task is complicated by the need to understand 
not only politics, but theory and technology as well. And to the extent that 
either theory or technology in bilingual education remain unknowns, to that 
extent will the difficulties increase in attempts to develop and implement 
progressive bilingual public policies. 

The Prifuiple of Community Gnmndedness 

It seems that an authentic approach toward language policy must be 
grounded m the everyday needs and conditions of the citizenry. It is all well 
and good to discuss language planning and policy making as an acHemic 
and scholarly activity, but an equally important need today— at least among 
certain ethnocommunities— is to clearly articulate possible choices among 
language alternatives, and to determine what impact those choices might 
have on the everyday conditions of those communities. Hence, a prominent 
concern of such ethnocommunities is the formulation of bilingual policy 
because bilinpualism loot just language) is a feature that characterizes the 
ethnocommunity and renders it distinctive. In short, the point of departure 
for such communities is precisely their bilingual character. And their most 
basic need is not to discover their bilingualism— for it has always been there 
and they have been conscious of that fact— but to fashion the future course 
and development of that distinctive bilingualism. 

Ihe Primiplc nj HiUnmui Oierdetermination 

It appears to he an inescapable conclusion that one fundamental aspect 
of hilmguaiism m the U S., especially English-Spanish bilingualism, is its 
inevitable connection to a legacy of rivalry, friction, and aggression that has 
characterized the contacts between Iberian and Anglo Saxon peoples on 
the one hand and various European and Native American naiions on the 
other. The contemporary debate over bilingual education in the U.S. appears 
to be subtended by this legacy of hostility. As a resuh, much of the oppo- 
sitK>n that IS expressed against bilingual education in the U.S. tends to 
reflect the opposition s perception of some noxicus, foreign or otherwise 
threatening element in bilingual education. 

Placed in the context of this primordial hostility, it is easier to assay the 
endless editorials and featurettes that harangue against the very concept 
and postulated results of bilingual (and bicultural) education. Few if any of 
these broadsides have voiced concern on genuine educational grounds. Their 
«npes against bilingual education are linked to bipolar notions such as unity 
and separatism, natives and foreigners, or quaint melting pot notions of 
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n.itHinhood and pcoplehood Ihc critics argue with solemn monophonic 
vtMces that all Americans must learn Knglish \\hile cynically ignoring the 
evidence tha» sjiox^s that certain American institutions (namely the schools) 
have seen to it that some Americans may not he able to learn Hnglish or to 
learn it ptK)rly 

f'ntii iffir iff h. l*litnhtt\ I'nutn ^ 

As one studies the critics of hilingiialism and hilingual education, one is 
alst> struck hy their profound jgnorance and perversity with respect to a 
fundamental natK)nal principle *>f the U.S H fflunhus untm. It has been a 
national tenet for *)ver tw*) hundred years that the U.S. is necessarily a 
c«>mpi)Mte of a multitude ol peoples from all over the world. Many came to 
the new land searching for opportunities to better their lives: others came 
to preserve valued ways of living that they desperately wanted to maintain 
and pass t«> their children. In this context, the literal and authentic 
meaning i>f /. f>liinhii\ tnutm is that a cohesive governance system shall be 
welded together and rendered functK)nal by the collective efforts of diverse 
populations The interpretation that renders this expression to mean that all 
languages that touch upon American soil, save Fnglish, must be altered, 
transitioned, or eradicated is a pernicious and revisionist interpretation that 
at bi)ttom IS profoundly un-American. Such an interpretation makes a mock- 
ery i>ut of the lirst huropean Americans v/ho long ;igo envisioned the great 
\merican natu)n as a re'uge Irom tyrannical monotheists yd monarchs, 
and as a home for those who value the liberation of the human spirit. 

Within this historic.il framework of unity through pluralism, it can be 
seen that bilingual education is onz of the few contemporary sinrial trends 
that makes the case for maintaining the plural chiiracter of the nation while 
tissuring national unity I hert are at least two basic approaches (o national 
unilv One is \o attempt to destroy all elements that do not fit »r.;v^ a precs- 
tablished Hi>tU'n o\ what is the n.ition. The other is to exp.Md the meaning 
of n.itional identity to include all elements that form a functK)nal part of the 
nation s lile I he (irst .tppri>ach is exclusionary, oppressive, and. in its day- 
to d.iv man lies tat ions, r.icist The second approach is inclusive, symbiotic, 
and respecting o\ manifest differences m human behavior and character. 
Ihc first appri)ach ultimately leads to political tyranny and the attendant 
wars *>! liberation, the sect>nd approach, for which we must look to Nature 
as a guide, should lead U> balance and h«irmony even while immense forces 
and pressures .ue .it plav 

///# htnttpli iff Hi \f'nn\i\i (itncrntnctu 

It IS wt>rthwH||e !t> rcemphasi/e that the essential function of government 
IS to provide protection lt>r the pn>ple that it serves Any government with- 
i>ut Ihc <..ipabi|itv lo defend its people against external aggression is a con- 
tradiction in leims A government that cannot protect its subjects from 
natural .ind social misfortunes is one good definition of a bad government. 
Hence: lew pei>plc vihfy the government when it takes reasonable measures 
l*> pri>teti the lives and fortunes t)f its citi/ens if I hey have fallen upon 
nusloriuncs or hani limes misfortunes c.iiised by n.itural disasters, man- 
made tlisastcrs. or even the vicissitudes of ihe nation.il eci)ni)my How Iti- 
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dicrous ihcn for self-appoirHed defenders of ihe nalional weal Co enjoin the 
use of governmenl xcsowr^ts to carry out bilingual education aclivicies. Bi- 
lingual populations in che U.S. have suffered nothing less Chan a disaster aC 
the hands of cradicional educators, a misfortune of monumental proportions 
that is no less real because it has been ignored by many of the monophonic 
speakers. To say that bilingual education under these circumstances b<elongs 
in the home and should be relegated to parents and church groups is to say 
•'Let them eat cake!" Unfortunately, some Anglophonic Americans have 
seen to it that language and ethnic differences have redounded to the det- 
riment of certain ethnocommunitics. Therefore it is reasonable and just that 
those communities should demand assistance and protection from their gov- 
ernment. Such assistance and protection should not be given grudgingly or 
viewed with mock disbelief It is clearly within the purview of government 
to assist and protect its citizens 



CULTIVATING THE ETHNOGARDEN 

Finally, it needii to be made clear that this paper is basically a report of 
• thinking in progress" related to the important area of bilingual public pol- 
icy formulation and analysis. If this kind of thinking has any merit at all— 
and It IS at least worth considering— then it is particularly important to 
continue to broaden, refine and systematize the concepts and ideas pre- 
sented. Moreover, there must be a collectjye will to carry out the sysfematic 
research required to fashion the various frameworks that such thinking al- 
lows us to construct. Only then can one hope to determine whether the 
thinking expressed here has opened new and fertile ground for cuhivation. 
or whether in fact one can get corralled within the arid confines of an 
intellectual, political, and educational ethnodesert. Perhaps it is not too 
much to expect that the former will prove to be the case. 
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